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In my larger Grammar I have endeavored method- 
ically to put together every thing which relates to the 
Latin language in its best period, and serves to ex- 
plain the language of the Roman classics. Although 
I have abstained from accumulating examples which 
only confirm the rules, and which the pupil, with much 
more pleasure and profit, may collect for himself^ still 
the size of the work has become larger than is com- 
monly thought desirable for schools. Youthful begin- 
ners are cMisily frightened by the sight of voluminous 
school-books, although the intention may be that the 
pupils should go through only part of them : the eye 
and mind of beginners are often attracted by those 
parts which, for the time, should not engage their at- 
tention, and fill them with unnecessary alarm. The 
price of a school-book, too, is a matter of some con- 
sideration; for only a small number of those who 
learn the elements of Latin continue the study of it 
with a view to acquire a perfect knowledge of it. 
For these reasons, it was found necessary in Ger- 
3, many, after the publication of the third edition of the 
D larger Grammar, to prepare an abridgment for the 
^ use of schools ; and I have ever since been endeavor- 
3 ing to comprise in each of the two works, in agree- 
^ ment with each other, the matter which appeared to 
5 me necessary for the acquisition of the Latin language, 
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in the different stages of the beginner and of the reader 
of classical authors. The sixth edition of this abridg- 
ment, corresponding with the ninth of the larger 
work, has recently appeared in Germany, and is now 
presented to the English public. I take this oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations respecting the 
principles on which the abridgment is made, and the 
manner in which it should be used. 

Intelligent teachers have always been of opinion,', 
that it is desirable for a beginner, in learning a lan- 
guage or a science, to adhere to one and the same 
book, that he may gradually become acquainted with 
the whole and all its parts, and thus make it, as it 
were, his own. In laying down such a rule, it is, of 
course, assumed that the book is based upon a pro- 
found and correct knowledge of the subject it treats 
of, and that it is methodically arranged ; and if such 
is the case, the habit acquired by the learner, of re- 
ferring for all the particulars he meets with to certain 
parts of his manual, is the best assistance for his mem- 
ory, and insures an easy, regular, and continuous 
progress : the unavoidable difficulties connected with 
the subject itself, or the terminology of the rules, are 
removed, by frequent recurrence to and consideration 
of them ; and the knowledge, once acquired, thus 
takes firm root, ^nd becomes easy in its application. 
Different books on the same science for each particu- 
lar stage of the pupil, produce confusion. Setting 
aside the fact that different authors entertain different 
views on the same subject, the mere difference of ex- 
pression is quite enough to puzzle the youthful mind ; 
and nothing is worse than to compel a pupil to learn 
the same thing twice or three times in different ways« 
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Knowledge is acquired step by step : in every sci- 
ence the elements must be set. forth first, and be im^ 
pressed upon the memory ; and in Grammar in par- 
ticular, the pupil has first to learn the paradigms of 
the declensions and conjugations, the rules about gen- 
der and the irregular conjugation, next the formation 
of derivative and compound words ; then the regular 
syntax ; and lastly, the s'pecial peculiarities of syntax 
and their rhetorical application, or the syntaxis omata. 
These different stages are distinguished in every 
grammar by different sections or chapters; and in 
mine, in particular, the division is carried on further 
by the system of text and notes, printed in larger and 
smaller types, by which. means the Qiore important 
parts are separated from those of less importance. 
If, therefore, the study of a beginner is directed by an 
intelligent teacher, there can be no danger of a pupil 
being overwhelmed by the quantity of the materials 
contained in the grammar. But if, nevertheless, a 
smaller book is to be put into his hands, it is evident, 
from the foregoing remarks, that the main difference 
between it and the larger work must consist in omis- 
sions. For this reason, the division into chapters and 
the paragraphs are the same in the Grammar and in 
the present Abridgment ; so that the two books may 
be used by the side of each other, and the pupil who 
has commenced his studies in the School Grammar 
will at once find himself at home in the larger work ; 
and by recognizing that which he has already learn- 
ed, he will be inspired with confidence that he can 
acquire the rest also, and without much difficulty. 
The parts omitted in the School Grammar are the 
Syntaxis Omata, all specialities and peculiarities in 
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the idioms of particular authors, and every thmg that 
is poetical and unclassical, which is noticed, even in 
the larger Grammar, for the most part only in notes. 
By this means the Syntax is reduced to the simplest 
fundamental rules concerning the use of cases, tenses, 
and moods. The part containing the Accidence may, 
perhaps, still appear to be rather full ; but I believe 
that the vague manner in which many persons are 
acquainted with Latin is, for the most part, owing to 
the neglect of this very portion in Latin grammars. 
That which actually exists in the classical language 
must be stated with proper minuteness and systemat- 
ically ; the rest may be left to the teacher, who has 
to select what is necessary in every particular in- 
stance. 

The list of the Irregular Verbs contains the very 
essence of the language, but ha& been very much 
abridged in regard to particulars and to compound 
verbs. The section on Etymology can be clear and 
instructive only when the pupil is in possession of a 
sufficient number of analogies. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the style of the syn- 
tactical rules is not sufficiently easy and concise for 
boys ; and though it may be admitted that it is per- 
fectly appropriate for the larger Grammar, some per- 
sons, perhaps, may still demand for the School Gram- 
mar a different mode of expression ad captum puero- 
rumf even if it should be at the expense of correctness 
and accuracy. But on this point I am of a different 
opinion. A grammatical rule must be simple and 
concise, but accurate, and ought not to contain either 
one word too much or too little ; and in this respect 
there should be no difference between a larger and a 
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smaller grammar ; a puerile plaimiess and a superfi- 
ciality which is half true and half false, are in direct 
opposition to the objects of grammatical instruction. 
A grammar is not a thing to be put into the hands of 
helpless children, but a school of training for the un- 
derstanding : it requires a teacher who explains and 
illustrates by examples that which, from its nature, is 
difficult ; and, after such illustrations, the pupil him- 
self will see that the rule could not have been express- 
ed more plainly and concisely. I have not neglected 
to give such illustrations in some of the notes. For 
this purpose, the examples of the larger Grammar 
have, on the whole, not been curtailed, for they are 
intended to give the teacher an opportunity of show- 
ing the application of the rules, and they are, at the 
same time, a treasure for the memory of the pupil, 
from which he may derive pleasure even in the latest 
years of his life. With regard to Latin Metres, I 
have added an Appendix, containing the most neces- 
sary elements, the metrical feet, the structure of the 
iambic senarius and of the dactylic hexameter and 
pentameter ; and this will, I think, be sufficient for 
those who read Phaedrus, Ovid, or Virgil, provided 
it is combined with the rules about the length and 
shortness of syllables, which form an indispensable 
part of grammar. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express my 
wish that this work also may contribute toward a 
» prosperous and successful study of language, the in- 
fluence of which on the cultivation of the understand- 
ing, and, if properly directed, also on the cultivation 
of the feelings, is universally acknowledged. 

C. G. ZUMPT. 
Berlin. July, 1846. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



In order to render this excellent manual still more 
serviceable to the young student, much additional 
matter has been silently incorporated, not only from 
the larger work of the learned author, but also from 
other and equally valuable sources. Marks of quanti- 
ty have likewise been introduced throughout the work 
on a far more extensive scale than in the London edi- 
tion, and the Appendix has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of several tables from the Crude-Form Gram- 
mar of Professor Key, of University College, London. 

Columbia College, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Latin language was cmce spoken by the Romans, 
at first only in a part of Middle Italy, but subsequently in 
all Italy and in other countries subject to the Romans. 
At present it can be learned only m>m books and the 
monumental inscriptions of that people. 

The earliest Latin writings that we possess were com- 
posed about 200 years before the birth of Christ, and in 
the sixth century after Christ, Latin, as a spoken language, 
died entirely away. It had then become quite corrupted 
through the influence of the foreign nations which had set 
tied in the Roman dominions, and it became so mixed up 
with the languages of the invaders, that a number of new 
languages (Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese) were 
gradually formed out of it. All persons who wrote Latin 
in later times had learned it as a dead language. 

During the long period in which the Latin language 
was spoken, it underwent various changes, not only m 
the number of its words and their meanings, in their forms 
and combinations, but, to some extent, in its pronuncia- 
tion also. We shall in this Grammar describe the lan- 
guage, though not exclusively, such as it was spoken and 
wiitten during the most important period of Roman litera- 
ture, that is, about the time of Julius Caesar and Cicero, 
till shortly after the birth of Christ. That period is com- 
monly called the Golden Age, and the subsequent one, till 
about A.D. 120, the Silver Age of the Latin language. 

The Latin language in its origin is nearest ^n to the 
Greek, and at the time when the Romans became ac- 
quainted with the literature, arts, and institutions of 
Greece, they adopted a great many single Words, as well 
as constructions, from the Greek. Both languages, more- 
over, belong to the same family from which the English, 
German, northern, and many other languages have sprung. 

A 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

[§ 1.] 1. The Vowel? of the language are, A^ a; JET, 
e ; If i ; O, o ; U, u ( Y, y) : and the diphthongs, AEy 
ae ; OE, oe ; AUf au ; and E U, eu. Their ancient pro- 
nunciation is lost, though in many respects it appears to 
have resembled that of the modem Italians. The follow- 
ing table may furnish the student with an approximation 
to the ancient mode of sounding the vowels : 

a (short a), like a in man. 

a (long a), '* a in Jar, 

e (short c), " e in met, 

e (long e), " e in mete, 

i (short t), " i in pin. 

% (long z), ** i in machine, 

o (short o), " o in log. 

e (long o), " o in throne* 

u /short u), " u in bur. 

u (long u)f ** u in rule. 

y (short y), ** short t. 

y (long y), " long i. 

The Latin language has no signs to distinguish a long 
from a short vowel. When we wish to indicate a short 
vowel to the eye, we place over it the following mark - ; 
as, a, e, t, o, u ; and when a long vowel, the following - ; 
as, a, e, t, o, it. These marks were sometimes used by 
the ancients themselves. 

Note. — The vowel y (called y psilon) occurs only in words which were 
introdaced into the Latin language from or through the Greek, at a time 
when the former was already derelc^edr soch as syllahaf pyramis, Cyrus , 
whereas oUier words, the Greek origin of which leads us back to more 
ancient times, or has been obscured by changes of sound, have lost their 
original v; such as mus (from the Greek fivg), siha (from HXv), and 
lacrima (m>m dd/cpvov). The word stilus, too, is better written with t, 
since practice did not acknowledge its identity with the Greek orv/lof. 
The diphthong eu, if we except Greek words, occurs only in keu, heus, 
teu, neu, and m neuter and neutiquam. The diphthongs «i, o», and ui, oc- 
cor only in inteijections, such VL&hei, eia, aiei, and hui, and in cases where 
dein, proin, huic, or cui are contracted into one syllable, as is commonly 
done m poetry. 

[§ 3.] 2. The Consonants are, B, b ; C, c; D, d; F,f; 
G,g; H,h; (K,h;)L,l; M,m; N,n; P,p; Q,q; 
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JR, r; SyS; T, t; X, x; (Z, z). With regaid to their 
classification, it is only necessary here to observe, that I, 
m, n, r are called liquids (liquidae), and the rest mutes 
(9nutae)f with the exception of s, which, being a sibilant 
{littera sibilans), is of a peculiar nature. The mutes may 
again be classified, with reference to the organ by which 
they are pronounced, into labials (v, 5, p^ f), palatals {g, 
c, k, qu), and linguals (J, t). X and z (called zeta) are 
double consonants. 

Note. — Z occtm onl^ in words borrowed from the Ghreek ; j and v wero 
expressed by the Latins by the same signs as the vowels i and u ; bat in 
pronnnciation they were distinguished; bat we who have two distinct 
signS; ought to distingoish them also in writing. Bat in Gireek words, we 
must every where write » and u : Iambus^ Jones, Laius, Agaue, and not 
Jonia, AganCf for the Greeks had neither aj* nor a v. 

K became a snperflaoas letter in Latin, as its place was generaUy sap- 
plied by c { to can be used only when modem words are introdacea into 
the Latin language without undergoing any change in their orthography, 
i/is only an aspuration, whence it does not make position [$ 30]. 

[§ 6.1 3. Respecting the pronunciation of the conso- 
nants, It must be observed, that the rule with the Latins 
was to pronounce them just as they were written. Every 
modem nation has its own peculiar way of pronouncing 
them ; and among the many corruptions of the genuine 
pronunciation, there are two which have become firmly 
rooted, and which it is, perhaps, impossible to banish from 
the language. We pronounce c, when followed by e, ^\ 
y, ae, or oe, both in Latin and Greek words, like our #, 
and when followed by other vowels or by consonants, like 
a k. The Romans, on the other hand, as far as we can 
ascertain, always pronounced c like k ; and the Greeks, 
in their intercourse with the Romans, did not hear any 
other pronunciation. A similar corruption is observed in 
the pronunciation of ti like shi, when followed by a vowel, 
as mjustitia, otium. It would, however, be quite wrong 
to pronounce the ti in totius in the same manner, since 
the i in this word is long. But there are some cases in 
which the short ti^ even in our common pronunciation, 
retains its proper sound : 1. In Greek words, such as 
^MiltiadeSf Aegyptius; 2, When the t is preceded by an- 
other t, by s or a?, e. g., Bruttii, ostium^ mixtio ; and, 3. 
When it is followed by the termination of the infinitive 
passive er, as in nitier, quatier. 

Note 1. — ^The conjunction cum (when, as) is commonly written quum, to 
distingoish it from the preposition cum (with), although quum is always 
pronosiuMd lik« mim, and not liks quwn. 
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[$ 8.1 Note 2. — ^The meeting of two voweUi, one of which forms die end- 
ins and the other the beginning of a word, caoBes a hiatus or yawning, 
which is osaaUy avoided in vene by the former of the vowels being thrown 
out felisioj. As the tn at the end of a word was not audi1)ly uttered when 
the next word began with a vowel, the vowel preceding the m is likewise 
passed over in reading verse. The verse multum iUe et terris jactattu et 
aUot is, therefore, read nmW ilV et terris^ &c. 

[§ 12.] 4. There is no necessity for giving any special 
rules about the orthography in Latin, since there is abso- 
lutely nothing arbitrary in the spelling of words that re- 
quires to be learned ; but there are a great many separate 
words, of which neither the pronunciation nor the spelling 
is established, and with regard to which the ancients them- 
selves were uncertain, as we see from the monuments still 
extant. We spell and pronounce, e. g., antduSf belua, 
litus, pauluSf better with one consonant than with two ; 
whereas immo, nummus, sollemnis, sollers, sollicitus, Jup- 
piter, and quattuor, are more correctly spelled with two 
consonants than one. It is not certain whether we ought 
to write Utera or litter a. The words saeculum, saepire, 
are better with the diphthong than with the simple vowel 
e ; whereas in heres, Jettis, oxidJenuSf the simple vowel is 
better than the diphthong. In general it may be said, 
^that the mode of spelling now adopted in the best editions 
of Latin writers is the correct one. 

[§ 13.1 5. The Romans had no other point than the full 
stop, and our whole artificial system of punctuation was 
anknown to them ; but, to facilitate the understanding of 
their works, we now use in Latin the^sarae signs which 
have become established in our own language, viz., the 
comma (,), colon (:), semicolon (;), sign of exclamation (!), 
sign of interrogation (]), and the parenthesis ( ). 

6. With regard to the use of capital and small letters^ 
it must be observed, that the Romans, generally speak- 
ing, wrote only in capital letters (litterae uncialesj, until, 
in the latest period of antiquity, the small letters came 
into use, which are now employed in writing Latin. 
Capital initials are at present used: faj at the beginning 
of a verse, or at least of a strophe ; fbj at the beginning of 
a new sentence, both in prose and in verse, after a full 
stop, and after a colon when a person's own words are 
quoted; fcj in proper names, and in adjectives and ad- 
verbs which are derived from them, e. g., Latium, sermo 
hatinus, Latine loqui ; (d) in words which express a 
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title or office, such as CotmuI^ JHbunus^ and Senatus, but 
not in their derivatives. 

7. The diaeresis (puncta diaereseos) is a sign to facili- 
tate reading ; it is put upon a vowel which is to be pro- 
nounced separately, and which is not to be combined with 
the preceding one into a diphthong, as in aivy aeris, poeta. 



CHAPTER II. 

OP SYLLABLES. 

[§ 14.] 1. A VOWEL or diphthong may by itself form a 
syllable, as in u-va, me-o ; all other syllables arise from a 
combination of consonants and vowels. The Latin lan- 
guage allows only two consonants to stand at the end of 
a syllable, and three only in those cases where the last is 
s. At the beginning of a syllable, also, there can be no 
more than two consonants, except when the first is a c, /?, 
or s, followed by muia cum liquida ; and at the beginning 
of a word there never are three consonants, except in the 
case of sc, sp, and st being followed by an r or Z / for ex- 
ample, do-ctrina, corru-ptrix. 

2. It often appears doubtful as to how a word is to be 
divided into syllables, and where the division is to be 
made at the end of a line, when the space does not suffice. 
The following rules, however, which are founded on the 
structure of the language, should be observed : 1. A con- 
sonant which stands between two vowels belongs to the 
latter, as in ma-ter, 2. Those consonants which, in Latin 
or Greek, may together begin a word, go together in the 
division of syllables ; e. g., pa-tris, and not pat-ris, as tr 
occurs at the beginning of tres. In like manner, li-bri 
(hrevis)^ i-gnis (gnomon)y o-mnis^ da-mnum ([jLvdofiai), 
a-ctus^pun-ctum (KTi^fia), ra-pfus, scri-pttis^pro-pter fPtole- 
maeusjf Ca-drntis {dfuoeg), re-gnum (yvovg), va-fre (fretus)^ 
a-thleta (i^A,t6a>), i-pse, scri-psi (t/^avw), Le-shos (^abewvfii), 
C'Sca, po'Sco (scando)t a-sper, ho-spes fspesj, pa-stor, J^ati- 
stw, i'Ste (stare), 3. In compound words, the division 
must be made so as to keep the parts distinct, as inter- 
eram (not inte-reramj, because the word is composed of 
inter and eram. So, also, ab-utor, ah-rado^ ahs-condo, dis- 
quiro, et-iam^ o^-latum, and red-eo, red-undo, prod-eo, and 
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sed'itio, for the d, here inserted to prevent hiatus, must 
go with the preceding vowel. But when the component- 
parts of a word are doubtful, or when the first word has 
dropped its termination to prevent hiatus, the syllables are 
divided as if the word were not a compound ; e. g., po-tes 
(from pote or potis esj, ani-madverto and not anim-adverto^ 
ve-neo (fbom venum eoj, ma-gnanimus, am-hdges. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE LENGTH AND SHORTNESS OF SYLLABLES. 

[§ 15.] Syllables are long or short, either by the na 
ture of the vowel they contain, or they become long by 
their short vowel being followed by two or more conso- 
nants, that is, by their position. We shall first speak of 
the natural length and shortness of vowels. 

1. All Diphdiongs are long, and also ail those single 

vowels which have arisen from the contraction of two into 

one, such as cogo (from coagoj^ malo (from mavoloj, tibicen 

(from tihiicen and tibia^ but tuhicen from tuba J j bigacifroxn 

btjugaejf bubus and bobtis (from bovibusj, and so, also, dis 

for diiSf gratis for gratiis, and nU for nihil. 

Note, — Exception. — But pra preceding a vowel in a compound term is 
usually short. The syllable pra beio^ originally prai or praB, the latter 
of the two vowels is, in fact, tacitly ehded. 

[§ 16.] 2. A Vowel is short when it is followed by an- 
other vowel (Vocalis ante vocalem brevis est J, as in deus, 
JlUus, pitLs^ ruo, corruo ; and, as h is not considered as a 
consonant, also in such words as traho, contrahoy veho, and 
adveho. 

Note. — ^ExcTeptions. — l. The vowel e in eheu is always long, and the o 
in ohe is frequently long. 2. The e in the termination of the genitive and 
dative of the fifth declension is long when it is preceded by a vowel, as in 
diH, speciH. 3. a and e are long in the vocative terminations di and Si of 
words ending majus and ejus ; e. g.. Gai, Vultei. (See Chap. XI., note 3.) 
4. All the genitives in ius, except aUertus, have the i commonly long ; the 
poets, however, use the i in illiuSf istius, ipsius, unittji, totius, uUitts, and 
utrius, sometimes as a long and sometimes as a short vowel ; but alius, 
being a contraction for cUiius, can never be made short. Alienus, on the 
other hand, is sometimes made long. 5. The verbj^o has the i long, ex- 
cept when an r occurs in it, as in Ovid : Omnia jam f tent, fieri qute posse 
negaham. 6. Greek words retain their own original quantity, and we 
therefore say d&r, Bos, (^&)f), Amphion, AgesHdus, and Meneldus. The e 
and i in the terminations ea and eu«, or.ta and ius, therefore, are long 
when they represent the Gree)^ na and eio^j^e Romans not having the 
diphchoog et in th«ir lai^^aage, represent the Greek ei sometimes by e and 
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sometimes by i, but these voweLi, of coarse, are always long) ; e. g., Oalr 
aUa, Med€a, yEnSas, Darius or Daritts, IphigenUZf Alexandria^ Antiochia, 
Nicamedin, Samaria, Seleuda, Thalia, Ariun, Basilius, croeodilus, and 
tbe adjectives Ejncurius, PvthagorBun, spondSus ; bat when the Greek 
is ea or la, the e and i are snort, as in idSa, jphilosapkioj theologia. Th« 
«ame is the case with the patronymic words m ides, since the Ghreek may 
be lirig, as in Priamides and ^acides; or ei^rfg, as in Atrxdes, Pelides, 
which are derived from Atreus and Peleus. 

[§ 17.] 3. Usage (anctoritasj alone makes the vowel in 
the first syllable of jnater^ f rater, pravus, mano (I flow), 
dicOf dtcca, miror, nitory scriho, dano^pono^ lUor, muto, sumo, 
cura, &c., long ; and short in pater, cado, rego^ tego, bibo, 
minor, colo, moror, probo, domns, soror^ and others. It 
must be presumed that the student makes himself ac- 
quainted with the quantity of such words as these by 
practice, for rules can here be given only with regard to 
derivatives. It must further be obsei*ved, that the i in the 
following words is long : formica, lectica, lorxca, vesica, 
urtlca, saliva, casttgo, ^n^formido, 

(a) Derivative words retain the quantity of their root, 
as is the case also in declension and conjugation : thus, 
the a in amor and dTno is short, and therefore, also, in 
amoris, dmat, dmabam^ dmavi, &c. ; except when the con- 
sonants after the vowel of the root produce a difference. 
New words formed from roots likewise retain the quan- 
tity; as from dmo — dmpr, amicus, dmabilis ; from ItSt, 
lUcis — lucco, lucidtis; from mater — matemus, matertera; 
and from pater — pdtritis, pdtemus. 

Note. — Exceptions. — 1. The entire class of verbs in «nV>, called desid- 
eratives, have the « short, thoae^h derived from the ftiture participle in 
urus, of which the penalt is invariably long ; as, parMrit, esUrU, coenat^rit^ 
ice, 2. For other exceptions, see $ 19. 

[$ 18.] With regard to Conjagation, however, tiie following roles also 
most be observed. 

1. The perfect and sapine, when they consist of two syllables, and the 
tenses formed from them, have the first syllable long, even when in the 
present tense it is short, e. g., video, vidi ; f&gio, fugi ; lego, l€s(i, ligisse^ 
Ugeram, &c. ; video, visum ; moveo, motum, motus, mdturus (except, bow 
ever, when one vowel stands before another, in which case the general 
rale remains in force, as in r&o, rHi, dirUi). Seven dissyllabic perfects, 
however, and nine dissvUabic sapines, together with their compounds, 
make their penoltima short; viz., b^Un, dSdi,fidi (from Jindo), sliti, stiti, 
l4Ui, and sciai (from scindo), and datum, rdtum, sdtum^ itum, tUum, cUum^ 
quUum, sUum, and rUtum. Sisto makes it sapine stdtum, whence stdtttSj, 
a, um, and the compoands adstitum, destitum, resittum. 

2. Perfects which are formed by redaplication, as tundo, tiUudi; cano^ 
eScini; pelto, pSpuh, have the first two syllables short; bat the second 
sometimes becomes long by position, as in mordeo, mdmvrdi ; ttmdo, 
t^endi. Pedo and caedo are the only two words which retain the long 
vowel in the syllable whidi forms the root, pepidi, cecidi ; whereas cddo, 
in accordance with the rale, has c9cidi. 

3. The perfect potui and the sapine positum hare the o short, althoagh 
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in pono it is loo^. Bat it i» long in pono, becaose^ the old nresent waji 
pdsna, where it is lengthened by position, and it retained mis quantity 
after the « was dropped. 

With regard to Declension, we most notice the exception that the words 
2dr, par, sal, and p^s short^i tlieir vowel thit)aghoat their declension : 
salts, pedis, &c. 

[$ 19.] In the formation of new words by Derivation, there are several 
exceptions to the above mle. The following words make the short vowej 
long : mdcer, mdcero ; ligo, lex iSgis, Ugare ; rego, rex, regis, rdgula ; tSgo, 
tigula; sSdeo, sides; siro, sBmen, simentis; suspicor, ^ismcio; persdao, 
jxrsona ; vdco, vox, vocis ; homo, kwnanus, and a few others. The ioV 
lowing words have a short vowel, although it is lon^ in the root: Idbare 
from Idbi ; ndtare from Tidre ; paciscor from pax, pacts ; amiMvs and am- 
Intio from an^re, amlntum; aicax fit>m dicere; Tides and petftdus from 
fido and fidus (but we regnlariy find infidus) ; mdlestus from indies ; 
ndta and ndtare from notiis; odium from odi; sdpor from sopire; dix, 
dUcis, and redux, redOcis, from duco ; litcema from, tuceo. 

[$ 20.] The Terminations, or final syllables, by meajis of which adjec 
tives are formed from sobstantives, are of a different kind. Among these 
alis, arts, anus, tvus, and osus, have a long vowel ; but idws and icfts, a 
short one ; e.g., letdlis, vuJgdris, montdnus, aestivug, virwsus ; aridus, 
amdus, cujndus, modicus, puoRcus, rusticus, belRcus, A long t, however, 
occurs in amicus, amicus, pvdicus, and posticus, and in the substantives 
m^ndicus and umbilicus. The terminations His and bilis have the i short 
when they make derivatives from verbs, but long when from substantives ; 
e. g.,facUis and amabilis, iromfacio and am/); but civilis, puerilis, from 
ciiris Bndpuer. The only exceptions are humilis and parUi^, from humus 
aud par. The i in the termination intis may be long or short : it is k>ng' 
in adjectives derived from names of animals and places, as izoiidnus, cavi- 
nus, Laiinus, and a few others, such as divinus, genuinm, cfande^/inus, 
iniestinus, murinus, and vidnus ; it is short in most adjectives which cn- 

«ress time, as crasttrvus, diutinus, pristtnus, and in tiiose wliicU indicate 
^material or substance, as crt/fstcUHnus, dephanttn/us, cedrinus, oleaginvs. 
Some adjectives expressive of time, however, have die i long, viz., m/itn- 
tinus, vespertimcs, and reperUmus. 

[§ 21.] (hj Compound words retain the quantity of the 
vowels of their elements : thus, from avt^s and nepos we 
make ahavits and ahnepos, from prohtis improbus, from jus 
(juris) perjuruSf from lego (I read) perlego, and from lego 
(I dispatch), ahlego, delego, collega. Even when the vowel 
is changed, its quantity remains the same : e. g., lacdo^ iltido ; 
caedo, incido, aequusy iniquus ; Jauces, suffoco; claudo, 
recludo ; JaciOj efflcio ; cado, incldo ; rattiSf irnttis ; rego, 
erigo ; legOy eUgo. We may, therefore, infer from com- 
pound words the quantity of those of which they consist ; 
e. g., from admiror and ahutor we conclude that miror and 
utor have the first syllable long ; and from commoror and 
desuper, that the first syllable in moror and super is short, 
which is not always accurately distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion, because these syllables have the accent. (See Chap.- 
IV.) 

But there are some exceptions, and tiie following compound words 
change the long vowel into a short one: dejiro and pegiro Iromjfiro; can- 
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fuReus, fatuRcuSt maUdicuBt veriSReutj ftam'SReere ; agmhu and eogitSiut 
finom notus ; inn^fusj, -a, and pranUbfusJ, -a, fixnu fuioo. The case ii re- 
versed in ifnh^ciUtu from bdculus, 

{^ 22.] In respect to Composition with PrepocitioDS, it is to be remaik- 
ed. that i>repositioi)S of one syllable which end in a vowel are kmg, and 
those which end in a consonant are short : dsduco, dlx^eOf pdrimo. Tra 
(formed from trans J, as in trddo, is long ; bat the o (for ob/ia dmilto and 
operior is short. . PrOt in Greek words, is short, as in prdpketiit bat in 
Latin words it is lon^^; e. g., prddo, prdmiiio: in many, however, it is 
sliort; prdfugus, mvfiteor, prdfanus, prdficitwr, prdfundus, and a few 
others. Se and <u (ror disj are long ; the only exceptions are dtrimo and 
digertwi. Re is sh<nt ; it is Icmg only in the impersonal veib rifert, being 
compounded of Yvm voAfert: in all other cases where it apjpears Irai^, the 
consonant which follows it must be doubled (in verse), as m reppuli, rep- 
peri, rettuli, reccido, redducOf rdligio. The termination a in prepositions 
of two syllables is long, as in contrddico ; all the others are sbOTt, as anid- 
ferot praeth-eo. 

[$ 23.] When the first part of a compound is not a prepositum, it is nec- 
essary to determine the quantity of the final vowel (a^ e, t, o, «, y) of die 
first word. 1. a is long, as in quare and qudpropter, except in gudH. 3. 
e is mostly short, as in ccUifcicio (notice especially niqtief niqueo, nifas, 
nifastuSf nSfariuSf fUtfandtuj; but long in niquam, nSquidquam, nSqua- 
guam, and ndmo (which is contracted from ne and homo J; also in sidecim, 
and the pronouns mSmet, micum, Ucum, and sicum ; in ven^ficus, vidSlicet, 
vgcor$, and vSsanus. 3. » is short, e. g., sign\ficOt aacrUegut, cormcen$ 
tuincen, ommpotens, undique ; but long in comoound pronouns, as quUibet, 
utrigve, in ibidem, ubique, utrobique, tlicet and scUicel ; also in tne com* 
pounds of dies, as biduum, triduum, meridies ; and lastly, in all Uiose com- 
pounds of which the parts may be separated, such as lua-ifacio, agiicul- 
tttra, HquiSf because the » at me end of Uie first word is naturall v lon^, 
and remains so. 4. o is short, hddie, dvddecim, sacrdsanctus ; but long m 
compounds with coniro, intro, retro, and quando (quanddquidem alone 
finms an exception) ; it is long in alioqui, ceteroqui, utro^e, and in those 
Greek words in which the o represents the Greek w, as m geometria. 5. 
tt and y are short, as in quadr^pes, Polyphemus. 

4. In regard to the quantity of Fin^J Syllables, the fol- 
lowing special rules must be observed : 

A. MONOSTLLABIC WORDS. 

[§ 24.] 1. All monosyllables ending in a vowel are long, 
except the particles which are attached to other words : 
guCf ve, ce, ne, te (tute), pse (reapse), and pte (suopte), 

2. Of the monosyllables ending in a consonant, the sub- 
stantives are long, as sol, ver, fuTf jus ; and all those are 
short which are not substantives, as ut, et, in, an, ad, quid, 
sed, qutSy quot The following substantives, however, are 
short : cor, f el, mil, vir, and os (gen. ossisj, and probably, 
also, mas, a male being, and vasy a surety, since they have 
the a short in the genitive : maris, vddis. Some words, 
on the other hand, are long, although they are not sub- 
stantives ; as en, non, quin, ««, eras, plus, cur, and par with 
its compounds, and also the adverbs in ic or tic, as sic,hic, 
hue. 1^^ e monosyllabic forms of declension and conjuga- 

A 2 
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tion follow the general rules about the quantity of final 
syllables, and das^flesj and sets accordingly are long, while 
dat, fletf and scit are short ; his, hos, quos, quas are long, 
like the terminations is, os, and as in declension. So, also, 
the ablatives singular hoc and hoc. The nominative hie 
and the neuter hoc, on the other hand, although the vowel 
is naturally short, are commonly used as long, because 
the ancient form was hicCf hoce. The abridged impera- 
tives retain the quantity of the root, so tbat die and due 
are long, while^Sc and jTer are short. 

Note. — Ne, the interrogative particle, is alwajrs short, heing attached to 
other words as an enclitic, as in tndesne. The conjunction 7te (lest, that 
not) is long. (See $ 24, 1.) 

B. FiVAL Syllables in Words of Two or more Syllables. 

[§ 25.] 1. Stich as terminate in a Vowel. 

A is short in« nouns, except in the ablative singular of 
the first declension and in the vocative of Greek proper 
names in as^ e. g., ^ned, Palld. A is lofig in verbs and 
indeclinable words, such as amd,frustra, erga, anted, and 
posted (unless it be separated into post edj, except itd, 
quid, ejd, and putd the adverb. In the indeclinable nu- 
merals, as triginta and qtiadraginta, the a is sometimes 
long and sometimes short. 

E is short, as in patre, curre, nempe ; but long in the 
ablative of the fiftb declension and in the imperative of the 
second conjugation. Adverbs in e formed from adjectives 
of tbe second declension are likewise long, as docte, recte ; 
also fere^ ferrm, and ohe (but bene, male, ivvfeme, and 
supeme are always short), and Greek words of the first 
declension terminating in e, as Circe^ Tempe, 

[§ 26.] I is long. It is short only in the vocative of 
Greek words in is, e. g., Alexi, and in nisi, quasi, and cut, 
wben it is used as a dissyllable. The i is common or 
doubtful in mihly tibi, sibl, ihi, and ubi ; in compounds 
we commonly find ibidem and ubique, whereas in ubwis 
and ublnam the i is always short. In uti for ut the i is 
common, but short in the compounds utmam and utique. 

O is common in the present tense, as rogo, cano, audio, 
and in the nominative of the third declension, as in sermo, 
virgo ; the Greek words in o (w. Gen. ovg), bowever, re- 
main long in Latin, as Jo, Dido. But o is long in the 
fiecond declension, as in lecto and in adverbs formed from 
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nouns and pronouns by means of this termination, e. g., 

Jalso, meritOj paido, eo, quo, and also ergo, iccirco, quandd, 

and retro. The adverbs modo (with all its compounds), 

cUo, illico, and immo^ and also cedo (in the sense of die or 

da), ego, duo, and octo, are always short, whereas ambb is 

generally long. 

Note. — 1. The final o in veibs is very rarely ahortened by writen of the 
An^ostan a£^e and tbeir predecessoni, except in scio, netcio, putOf vcio, 
which are ror the most part used parenthetically. 9. The final o in the 
gerund is, perhaps, never found shcnt, except in writen sabse<iaent to tlia 
Augustan age. 

U is always long, as in diii, vultu^ comu. 
Yin Greek words is always short. 

2. Such as terminate in a Consonant. 

[§ 27.] All final syllables ending in a consonant are 

short, and special rules are required only for those ending 

in the sibilant s. 

Note, — Ghwek words retain their original quantity in their final sylla 
bles, except those in or, as Hector, Nettor, which are short in Latin, al- 
though in Greek they end in c^ 

[§ 28.] As is long in Latin words, with the exception 
of anas, anatis ; but the Greek nominatives in a^, which 
make their genitives in ado^ and in Latin in adis, such as 
Jlias, PaMas, and the Greek accusatives plural of the third 
declension, are always short, as in herods, 

Es is long, e. g., ames, leges, audies, patres. But Latin 
nominatives in es, which increase in the genitive, and have 
their penultima short, are themselves short : e. g., miles, 
miUtis ; except ahies, aries, paries, Ceres, and pes with its 
compounds. The preposition penes a,nd the second per- 
son of the verb sum, es, have the es short ; but the es (for 
edisj from edo is long. 

[§ 29.] Is is generally short, but long in all the cases of 
the plural, as armis, vohis; and also in the second person 
singular of verbs whose second plural is itis, that is, in the 
fourth conjugation, and in possls, veUs, nolis, malts, and vis 
(thou wilt), with its compounds, mavis, quivls, quamvis. 
The final syllable ris, in the second future of the indica- 
tive and perfect subjunctive, is common; as amaveris or 
amaveris, 

Os is long, as in nepos, honos, viros, nds ; it is short only 
in compos and impos, and in Greek words in of , e. g., 
Delos. 

Us is short in verbs and nouns except monosyllables. 
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but long in the genitive singular, in the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension, and 
in the nominatives of the third, which have u in the geni- 
tive, as virtus, utis; palus^ udis. It is likewise long in 
words transplanted from the Greek, in which tis repre- 
sents the Greek ovg ; as, Panihus (UavOovg). 

Ys in Greek words is short, as Halys, chlamys ; but 
long in such contracted plurals as Erinys, for Erinyes or 
Erinyas, 

[§ 30.] 5. Syllables (as was remarked in the beginning 
of this chapter) may become long by their vowel being 
followed by two or more consonants, that is, by their post' 
tion : X and z are accounted as two consonants. A posi- 
tion may be formed in three ways : 1. When a syllable 
ends in two or three consonants, as in est, vtdt, mens, rex. 
2. When the first syllable ends in a consonant and the 
second begins with one, as in vel-le, ar-ma, vul-tis, or in 
two distinct words, as tn silvis, et populus. By these two 
kinds of position, a syllable is always lengthened, although 
its vowel may be naturally short. 3. AVhen the first sylla 
We ends in a vowel, and the one following begins with 
two consonants, or a double consonant fx and zj, we 
must distinguish as to whether the position occurs within 
a word or between two words. Within a word a syllable 
ending in a short vowel is regularly made long, as in 
a-ptus, fa-ctus, a-xis ; when, however, the first consonant 
is a mute and the second a liquid (which is called positio 
debilis), they make the vowel, for poetical purposes, only 
common. Thus, we may pronounce either cerebrum, 
volucris, Itigubris, medibcris, integri^ or cerebrum, volucris, 
lugubris, mediocris, integri. But between two words the 
short vowel before a muta cum liquida is rarely lengthened. 

Qu is not accounted as two consonants, for u is not a 
true consonant, though we usually pronounce it as such. 
But j alone is sufficient to make position within a word ; 
e. g., major, ejtis, Trq^a, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ACCENT OP WORDS. 

I 

[§ 32.] 1. It is a general rule that every word has an 
accent on one particular syllable. This accent is twofold, 
either the circumflex Q, or the acute{'), for what is called 
the grave in Greek oieans only the absence of either ac- 
cent. Some words, however, have no accent, viz., the 
enclitics ne, que, ve, ce, which never appear by themselves, 
but are attached to other words. Prepositions lose their 
accent when they precede the cases which they govern. 

[§ 33.] 2. Monosyllables are pronounced with the cir- 
cumflex, when their vowel is long by nature and not 
merely by position, as in dos, m6s,fl6s,juSf likCj speSfJons, 
and mSns ; but when the vowel is naturally short, they 
are pronounced with the acute, although the syllable may 
be long by position ; e. g., drs^Jax, dux, 

3. Words of two syllables have the accent on the first, 
either as circumflex, when the vowel of that syllable is 
naturally long, and that of the second one short ; or as 
acute, when the vowel of the first syllable is short, and 
that of the second long ; or when the vowel of the first as 
well as that of the second is long > e. g., R6ma, musa^ luce, 
juris ; but hdmOf because both syllables are short ; deos, 
because the first is short and the second long; driej be- 
cause the first is long only by position ; ddti, for although 
the vowel of the first is naturally long, yet that of the 
second is likewise long ; and drti, because both syllables 
are long. 

4. Words of three syllables may have the accent either 
on the antepenultima or penultima ; the acute on the aii- 
tepenultima, when the penultima is short, as in caedere, 
pergerCf hdmines ; the accented syllable itself may be long 
or short. The circumflex is placed on the penultima on 
the conditions before mentioned, as in amdsse, Romdnus; 
and the acute when those conditions do not exist, and 
yet the penultima is long, as in Romdnis, Metellus. No 
word can have the accent further back than the antepe- 
nultima, so that we must pronounce C(mstantin6polis^ 
solidttidinibus. 
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[§ 34.] 5. Words of two or more syllables never have 
the accent on the last. 

[§ 35.] 6. These rules concerning accentuation ought 
to lead us to accustom ourselves to distinguish accent from 
quantity ; to read, for example, hdmines and not homines, 
and to distinguish in our pronunciation lego (I read) from 
lego (I dispatch), and in like manner, malus (bad) from 
mdlus (an apple-tree), pdlusy udis (a marsh), from p&lus, i 
(a post), and po'ptdus (the people) from po'pulus (the pop- 
lar). In our own language accent and quantity coincide, 
but it is very wrong to apply this peculiarity to a language 
to which it 18 foreign. 



^■r,"* 
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THE ACCIDENCE. 
CHAPTER V. 

DIVISION OF WORDS ACCORDING TO THEIR SIGNIFICATION. 

[§ 36.] The words of every language ore either nouns, 
verbs, or particles. 

A noun serves to denote an object or a quality of an 
object, and may accordingly be either a suhstajUive^ as 
domus (a house), a pronoun^ as ego (I), or an adjective^ as 
parvus (small). Nouns are declined to indicate different 
relations. 

A verb expresses an action or condition which is ascribed 
to a person or thing, as scribo, ire, dormire^ amari. A 
verb is conjugated in order to indicate the different modes 
in which an action or condition is ascribed to a person oi 
a thing. 

Particles are those parts of speech which are neither 
declined nor conjugated, and which are neither nouns nor 
verbs. They are divided into the following classes. 1. 
Adverbs express the circumstances of an action or condi- 
tion, as scribit bene, he writes well ; diu dormit, he sleeps 
long. 2. Trepositions express, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the relations of persons or things to one another or to 
actions and conditions ; as, amor meus erga te, my love to- 
ward thee ; eo ad te, I go to thee. 2. Conjunctions ex- 
press the connection between things, actions, or proposi- 
tions ; as, ego et tu ; clamavit, sed pater non audivit, 4. 
Interjections are the expressions of emotion by a single 
word ; as ah, ohe, vae. 

These are the eight parts of speech in Latin ; all of them 
occur in the following hexameter : 

Vae tibi ridenti, quia mox post gaudia flehis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NOUNS SUBSTANTITE. — GENERAL RULES OF GENDER. 

[§ 37.] Nouns substantive are either proper^ i. e., the 
names of one particular man or thing, or common^ i. e., 
such as denote a class of objects. 

All nouns have one of three genders : masculineyfemi^ 

nine, or neuter. 

The gender of substantives is determined partly by their termination, 
and partly by their signification. In reference to the latter point, the fal- 
lowing general rules most be observed. 

1. The names of men and of male beings, of rivers, 
winds,-and months, are of the masculine gender. 

[§ 39.] 2. The names of women, female beings, and 
most trees, towns, countries, and islands, arejeminine^ 

Exceptions. — ^The names of trees and shrubs in er, of the third declen- 
sion, are neuter; as siler, ciccTf papaver. Masculine are oleaster and 
pinaster, which belong to the second, and stvrax, which belongs to the 
third declension : also, many shrubs and smaller plants in tis, genit. i ; e. 
g., amarantus, asparofftu, calamus, dumus, helleodnis, intHbus, rhamnus, 
and spinus. 

Of the names of towns, the following are masculine : 1. All plurals in f, 
as Argi, Ddphi, Veji; 2. Five in o, Hippo (with the surname regiusj, 
Narbo Marcius, Frusino, Sulmo, and Croto. 3. Tunes, gtis, and Caviopus. 
The following are neuter: 1. Those ending in um, and tiie Greek names 
in on, as Tttsculum, Ilion. 2. The plurals in a, genit orum ; e. g., Sttsa, 
Ecbatana, Leuctra. 3. Those ending in e and ur, which follow the third 
declension, as Caere, Tergeste, Anxnr, and Tibur; Tuder is likewise 
neater. 4. The indeclinable names in t and y, as lUiturgi, Asty, and some 
barbarous names, the declension of which is defective. Argos, as a neu- 
ter, occurs only in the nominative and accusative, otherwise Argi, orum^ 
is used. The poets occasionally use some of these names, according to 
the general rule, as feminiaes, the words urbs being understood ; this is 
the case especially with Praeneste. 

Names of countries in um and plurals in a are neuter, as Latium, Bac* 
tra; the names Bospdrus, Pontus, and HeUespontus are masculine. The 
names of islands ending in um and the Ee:yptian Delta are neuter. 

Most names of precious stones are femmine, as in Greek ; but beryllus, 
carbuficulus, opdlus, and sm^ragdus, are masculine. 

[§ 40.] 3. There are many names of persons, which 
are common to both sexes, as they denote an occupation/ 
or quality which may belong either to a man or a woman. 
Such words are called common (communia). Those found 
in Latin with two genders are contained in the following 
hexameter lines : 

Antistes, vates, adolescens, auctor et av^r, 
DuXfjudeXy index, testis, cnm cive sacerdos^ 
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Municipi adde parens, patrueli affinis et heres^ 
Artifici conjtix atque incola, miles et hostis, 
Par, juveniSf martyr , comes, ijifatis, obses et hospes^ 
Interpres, praesul, custos, vindexque, satelles. 



Antistes, president. 

VateSf seer, prophet. 

Adolescens, a youth. 

Auctor, author. 

Augur, augur. 

Dux, leader, commander. 

Judex, judge. 

Index, indicator, denouncer. 

Testis, witness. 

Civis, citizen. 

Sacerdos, priest, priestess. 

Municeps, a citizen of a mu- 
nicipal town. 

Pare«4i# parent; in the plural, 
however, it is only mascu- 
line. 

Patruelis, aunt or uncle. 

Affinis, relation. 



Heres, edis, heir. 

Artifex, artist. 

Conjux, husband or wife. 

Incola, inhabitant. 

Miles, soldier. 

Hostis, enemy. 

Par, colleague, partner. 

Juvenis, a young man oi 

woman. 
Martyr, maityr. 
Comes, companion. 
Infans, infant, child. 
Obses, hostage. 
Interpres, interpreter. 
Praesul, president. 
Ctistos, guard. 
Vindex, avenger. 
Satelles, satellite. 



[§ 41.] 4. Substantiva mobUia are those substantives 
which receive different terminations for the masculine and 
feminine genders. The termination for the feminine is 
always a or trix, and the latter occurs in those cases in 
which the masculine ends in tor, as in victor, victrix; 
praeceptor, praeceptrix ; inventor, inventrix, (See § 236.) 
The feminine is indicated by a when the masculine ends 
in us or er, or any other termination, e. g., coqutis, coqua ; 
puer, puera ; magister, magistra ; rex, regina ; caupo, 
copa ; iibicen, tibicina. 

[§ 42.] 5. Some names of animals have special termina- 
tions to distinguish the two sexes : cervus, cerva ; equus, 
eqtca ; galltcs, gallina ; juvencus, juvenca ; lupus, lupa ; 
leo, lea and leaena ; vitulus, vitula ; ursus, ursa. In some 
cases the words are altogether different, as in taurus, 
vacca, a bull and cow ; aries, ovis, ram and sheep ; hoedtis, 
capella. 

Most other names of animals are common (epicoena) ; 
that is, they have only one grammatical gender, which 
comprises both sexes ; e. g., parser, anser, corviis, canis ai*e 
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masculine; and aquila^ felia, anas^ vulpes are feminine, 
though they may denote animals of either sex. If the 
sex of the particular animal is to be stated, the word mas 
or Jemina is added to the name; as, anas mas^ anas 
femina, femina piscis. Instead of ma^ we may also use 
mascultis or masctda, e. g,, vulpes mascula^ a male fox; 
pavo mascultis, a peacock. Some of these nouns, how- 
ever, in which the diiBference of sex is more frequently 
noticed, are used as real common nouns (§ 40), so that 
they are masculine when the male animal, and feminine 
when the female animal, is to be particularly specified. 
Of this kind are hos, canis, elephanttts, lepus, mus, which 
are masculine when the difference of sex is not noticed, 
but feminine when the female is designated. Thus, we 
generally find, e. g., elephanti prudentissimi habentur^ 
lepores timidi sunt; but, at the same time, elephantus gra^ 
vida, lepus focunda. 

The following nouns are sometimes masculine and 
sometimes feminine, without regard to diiBference of sex : 
anguis and serpens, a serpent ; damu, fallow-deer ; talpa^ 
a mole ; also sv^, a pig ; and tigris, tiger ; but sus is com- 
monly feminine, while tigris is commonly masculine. 
Others are of uncertain gender, in as far as they have 
both a masculine and a feminine form, which, however, 
are used indiscriminately and without regard to sex. 
Thus we have the feminine forms colubra, lacerta, lusdnia^ 
and simia along with the masculines coluher, lacertus, lus- 
cinius, and simiiis^ without simia, for instance, having any 
reference whatever to a female monkey. 

[§ 43.] 6. The following are neuter. All indeclinable 
substantives, as gummi, pascha, sindpi, and pondo, which 
is used as an indeclinable noun in the sense of " pound ;" 
the names of the letters of the alphabet, as c triste, o 
longum, &c., and all words and expressions which, with- 
out being substantives, are conceived and used as such, 
or quoted merely as words ; e. g., ultimum vale, scire tuum 
nihil est, hoc tpsum diu mihi molestum est, lacrimas hoc 
mihi paene movet, where the words diu and paene are 
quoted from the sayings of another person, and it is said 
that the very word diu or paene is painful. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NUMBEB, CASE, AND DECLENSION. 

[§ 44.] The Latin language distinguishes, in nouns and 
verbs, the singular ond plural (numerus singularis sndplu- 
ralisj by particular forms ; it has also different forms to 
distingubh six different cases f casus J in the relations and 
connections of nouns. The ordinary names of these cases 
are nominative, genitive^ dative, accusative, vocative, and 
ablative. The different forms of these cases are seen in 
the terminations which are annexed to the crude form of 
a word. Declension is the deiiving of these different 
forms, both in the singular and plural, from one another, 
the nominative forming the starting point. The nomina- 
tive and vocative are called casus recti, and the others ca- 
sus ohliqui. 

The sign of the genitive in translating is of; of the da- 
tive,^ ovfor; and of the ablative, by, from, in, or xoith. 
In the case of the ablative^ however, the signs from, in, 
and with are often expressed in Latin by prepositions 
joined to the ablative. 

There are five declensions, distinguished by the termi- 
nation of the genitive singular, which ends : 

12 3 4 5 

ae i is us ei 

All declensions have the following points in common : 

1. In the second, third, and fourth declensions there 
are neuters which have three cases alike, viz., nominative, 
accusative, and vocative. 

2. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the 
singular of the second declension and in some Greek words 
in the first and third. 

3. Where no exception arises from neuters, the accu- 
sative singular ends in m. 

1 2 3 4 5 

am um em um em 

4. The genitive plural ends in um. 

1 2 3 - 4 5 

arum drum um uum erum 

5. The dative plural is in all declensions like the abla- 
tive plural. 
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12 3 4 5 

U U ibus thus fuhusj ebus 

The following table contains the terminations of all the 
five declensions : 



Nom. a (e^ as, esj 

Gen. ae (es) 
Dat. ae 
Ace. am (en) 
Voc. like nom. 
Abl. a (e) 



Singular. 
neut 



tiSf er, um 

% 

o 

um 

e, er, um 

o 



a, Cf Of c, I, 

fVf ff Sf Of SC 

is 

i 

em (im) 

like nom. 

e(i) 



neut. 



tMf 

us 
ui 



um, u- 
like nom. 
u 



es. 

ei. 
ei. 



em. 

like nom. 

e. 



Plural. 









neut. 


neut. 


Nom. 


ae 


• 


a 


c*, a fiaj 


Gen. 


arum 


orum 


U7n (ium) 


Dat. 


is 


is 




ibus 


Ace. 


as 


os^ 


a 


eSf a fiaJ 


Voc. 


ae 


m 


a 


es, a (iaj 


AbL 


is 


• 




ibus 



neut. 
us^ ua 
uum 

ibus (ubus) 
us, ua 
us, ua 
ibus f ubus J 



es. 

erum» 

ebus. 

es. 

es. 

ebus» 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

[§ 45.] The first declension comprises all nouns which 
form the genitive singular in ae. The nominative of gen- 
uine Latin words of this kind ends in a. Greek words in 
a, as musa, Medusa, Thalia, follow the example of the 
Latin ones. Some Greek words in e, as, and es have 
peculiar terminations in some of their cases. (See Chap. 

Ft-fl, the way. 

Plural. 
Nom. vi-ae, the ways. 
Gen. vi-arum, of the ways. 
Dat. vi-%s, to or for the ways. 
Ace. vi-'os, the ways. 
Voc. vi-ae, O ways ! 
Abl. vi-is, by &e. the ways. 



Singular, 
Nom. vi-S., the way. 
Gen. vi-ae, of the way. 
Dat. vi-ae, to or for the way. 
Ace. vi-am, the way. 
Voc. vi-a, O way ! 
Abl. vi^a, by &c. the way. 
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Stell-a, the star. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. stdl'df the star. Nom. stell-ae, the stars. 

Gen. ^^Z^otf, of the star. Gen. «^e//-arttm, of the stars. 
Dat. steH-aCf to or for the Dat. stell-ls^ to or for the 
star. stars. 



Ace. stell-am, the star. 

Voc. stell-a, O star ! 

Abl. atdl-a, by &c. the star. 



Ace. stdl-as, the stars. 
Voc. stell-acy O stars ! 
Abl. stdl'ls, by &e. the stars. 



In like maimer are declined, for example, the substantives barha, beard ; 
causOf cause ; cura, care ; episiola, letter ; jfoBsii, ditch ; horct, hour ; meiua, 
table ; noverca^ step-mother ; pcnna, feather ; portOf grate ; poena, oompen- 
aation ; sagiUa, arrow ; silvOf wood ; uva, grape ; victaritt, victoiy. 



CHAPTER IX 

GREEK WORDS IN €, OS, AND e$. 

[§ 46.] 1. In the dative singular and throughout the 
plural, Greek words in e, as, and es do not differ from the 
regular declension. In the other cases of the singular 
they are declined in the following manner : 

Nom. e as es. 

Gen. es ae ae. 

Ace. en am (sometimes an) en. 

Voc. e a e and a. 

AbL e a e. 

Note.— Words of this kind in ^ are : alo€, cranibe, epitome, Circe, DanaB ; 
{n as : Aeneas, Boreas, Gorgias, Midas, Messias, Satanas ; in es .• anag- 
nostes, comStes, dynastes, pyrites, soj)histes, Anchises, Thersites, and patro- 
nymics, (i. e., names of persons derived firom their parents or ancestors, 
see $ 245) ; e. g., Aeneades, Alcides, PeRdes, Priamides, Tydides. 

Genenuly speaking, however, the patronymics in i/f, geoit. ov, are the 
only Greek words tbat fi^ow the second declension ; and the majority of 
proper names ending in es follow the third declension, as Alcibiades, Mil- 
tiades, Xerxes. But many of them form the accosative singular in in, 
after ^e first declension. 



CHAPTER X. 

GENDER OF THE NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

[§ 47.] Nouns in a and e are feminine, and those in as 
and es (being chiefly names of men) are masculine. 

Note. — Noons denoting male heings are of coarse masculine, though 
they end in a, as auriga, coachman ; collSga, oolleagne ; naiUa, sailor ; 
parridda, parridde ; poita^ poet ; seriha, seribe. Names of rivers in a. 
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■och as Garumna, Tr^na, Sequaruh HimerOf and Hadria (the Adriatic) 
are masculine, according to the general role. (See Chap. VL) The three 
rivers AUia, AUtUla, and McUrdrut, however, are feminine. Cometa and 
vlaneta, which are nsaally mentioned as mascalines, do not oocor in an- 
cient writers, who always use the Greek forms cametes, planetes ; bat Oh 
meta and pkmeta would, according to analogy, be mascolme. 



CHAPTER XL 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



[§ 48.] All nouns which form the genitive singular in 
% belong to the second declension. The greater part of 
them end in the nominative in ils, the neuters in um ; 
some end in er, and only one in ir, viz., t?er, with its com- 
pounds, to which we must add the proper name Trevit, 
There is only one word ending in ur, viz., the adjective 
satuVf satura^ saturum. 

The genitive of those in tis and um is formed by chang- 
ing thede terminations into i. The vocative of words m 
us ends in e ; in all other cases the vocative is like the 
nominative. 



Singular. 
Nom. gladi'USf the sword. 
Gen. gladi-if of the sword. 

Dat. gladi'O, to the sword. 
Ace. gladi-um, the sword. 
Voc. glqdi-e, O sword ! 
Abl. gladi'O f from the 
sword. 



Plural. 
Nom. gladi'%, the swords. 
Gen. gladi'Orum^ of the 

swords. 
Dat. gladi-is, to the swords. 
Ace. gladi-os, the swords. 
Voc. gladi-if O swords ! 
Abl. gladi'is, from the 

swords. 

The neuters in um are declined in the same way ; but 
in the plural they have the termination a, and the nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative are alike in the singular as 
well as in the plural. 



Singular. 
Nom. scamn-umy the bench. 
Gen. scamn-if of the bench. 

Dat. scamu'df to the bench. 

Ace. scamn^um, the bench. 
Voc. scamn-um, O bench ! 
Abl. scamn-o, from the 
bench. 



Plural. 
Nom. scamn-df the benches. 
Gen. scamn-orum^ of the 

benches. 
Dat. scamn-ts, to the 

benches. 
Ace. scamn-d, the benches. 
Voc. scamn-df O benches ! 
Abl. scamn-is, from the 

benches. 
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Vtr and its compounds, as well as satur, simply add 
the terminations of the different cases to the nominative. 

Some of the words in er are likewise declined by 
merely adding the terminations to the nominative, as puer, 
puer-i, puer-o, puer-um, puer-arum, puer-is^ puer-os ; others 
reject the short t in the oblique cases, as liber (a book), 
libr-i, libr-Of libr-um, &c. Those which retain the e are 
not very numerous, viz., adulter, gener, puer, socer, vesper, 
Liber (the god Bacchus), and liberi (the children, only in 
the plural) ; the adjectives asper, Ictcer, liber (free), miser, 
prosper, and tener. To these we must add the compounds 
g£ ferre and gerere, as Lucifer, armiger, and the words 
presbyter, Iber, and Celtiber (plural CeltiberiJ. The ad- 
jective dexter has both forms, dextera and dextra, dexterum 
and dextrum, although the elision of the e is more fre- 
quent. 

[§ 49.] 1. The genitive of nouns in ius and turn, in the 
best age of the Latin language, was not n, but t, Bajili, 
Tulli, mancipi. So, at least, it was pronounced in the 
poets before and during the Augustan age ; as in Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus. Propertius is the first who, in a 
few instances, has n, which occurs frequently in Ovid. 

2. The following nine adjectives, or adjective pronouns, 
unus, soltis, totus, ullus, uter, neuter, alter, nullus, and alius, 
together with their compounds, uterque^ utervis, uterlibet, 
utercunque, and alteruter, form the genitive in all their 
three genders in ius, and the dative in i ; in addition to 
which, uter and neuter eject the e preceding the r. The i 
of this genitive is long in prose, but in verse it is some- 
times made short, except in aUus, Alterius alone has the 
i short both in prose and generally also in verse. Hence 
unus. Gen. unius, Dat. uni; alius. Gen. alitis, Dat. alii ; 
uter. Gen. u/rius, Dat. utri, 

[§ 50.] 3. The vocative of proper names in ttis ends in i 
instead of ie ; e. g., Antani, Mercuri, Terenti, TuUi, Vtrgtli. 
But this i, it must be borne in mind, is in fact contracted 
from ie. In like manner, the other proper names in ius, 
being sometimes softened down into ius, make the voca- 
tive m a simple i, as Gai, Pompei, But all common nouns 
and adjectives regularly form their vocative in ie, Bsfluvie^ 
gladie,pie, even when such adjectives have become proper 
names, as PiW. Filius and genius, however, make their 
vocative Jili, geni, and meut (though not mea or nuum) 
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makes mu Deua in tbo vocative is like the nominative, as 
O deus ! mi deus ! 

[§ 51.] 4. The genitive plural of some words, especial- 
ly those which denote money, measure, and weight, is 
commonly um instead of orum^ particularly nummum^ set- 
tertium^ denarium, medimnum^ modiuMf jugerum, talentum. 
So, also, deum and liberum, instead of deorum and liber* 
orum. All these are better written without the circum- 
flex accent. 

5. Deus has three forms in the nom., dat., and ablat. 
plur., viz., deif dii, and di, and deis, diis, and dis. 

The following words may seive as exercises of declension : Anma, 
year; corvus, raven; Juyrttts, garden; lectuSj bed; medictiSf physician; 
morbus, ilhiess ; nuntius, messenger ; populus, people ; rivus, brook ; taur 
rus, bull ; ventus, wind. Neuters in um : Astrum, star ; bellum, war ; col- 
lum, neck; doHum, cask; donum, present; m^embrum, limb; neffotiumt 
business ; ovum, egg ; pocvlum, cup ; prodium, battle ; sepulcrum, sepul- 
chre ; Btffnum, sign ; t^gum, back ; vinculum, fetter. Those in er, genit. 
eri, have been mentioned above. The following are the most common 
among those which reject the e before the r: Ager, field; apert boar; 
arbiter, arbitrator ; auster, south wind ; cancer, cancer or crab ; cduber, 
snake; culter, knife; faber, workman; liber, book; magister, teacher; 
minister, servant. To these must be added the proper names in «r ; e. g^ 
Alexander, gen. Alexandri. The adjectives which reject ^e e are aeger, 
ater, creber, glaber, macer, niger, piger, impiger, pulcher, ruber, sacer, 
scaber, sinister, taeter, vafer. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GREEK WORDS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

[^ 52.] Greek words in og and neuters in ov, which make ov in the 
genitive, are commonly Latinized in the nominative by the terminations 
us and um, such as the common nouns taurus, antrum, theatrum, and the 
proper names Homerus, Pyrrlms, Cod/rus ; or by the termination er ; e. g., 
Alexander, Maeander, Teucer. Others admit of both terminations in me 
nominative, as Delos, Paros, and Delus, Parus ; Ilion and Ilium, The 
^nitiye plural in dn instead of orum occurs in the titles of books, such as 
Bucolicon, Oeor^icon. 

Greek words m cvf, such as Orpheus, Idomeneus, Phalereus, were pro- 
nounced in Latin sometimes eus, as one syllable, and sometimes Sus. The 
best way is to make them follow entirely the second Latin Declension, as 
Orphei, Orpheo, Orpheum, with the exception_of ti^e vocative, which (ac- 
cording to the Greek third declension) ends in eu. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GENDER OF THE NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

[§ 53.] 1. Nouns in us, er, and ir are masculine ; those 
in um and the Greek nouns in on are neuter. 

2. Of those in us, however, the following are feminine : 
the names of plants and precious stones, as well as those 
of towns, countries, and islands, with a few exceptions. 
(See above, § 39.) It must be observed, that in many 
cases where the name of a tree ends in us fem., there is 
a form in um denoting the fruit of the tree ; e. g., cerdsus^ 
a cherry-tree ; cerasum, a cherry ; nudus, malum ; morus, 
morum ; pirus, pirum ; prunus, prunum ; pomus, pomum; 
hut Jlcus signifies both the tree and the fruit There are 
only four other genuine Latin words in us which are femi- 
nine, viz., alvus, humus, vannus, and colus^ which, however, 
is sometimes declined after the fourth declension, gen. us. 
I^ampinus, a branch of a vine, is rarely feminine, but com- 
monly masculine. Virus (juice or poison) and pdagus 
{to niXayog, the sea) are neuter. Vulgus (the people) is 
sometimes masculine, but more frequently neuter. 

f$ 54.] Note. — ^With regard to the noxneroiu Qreek feminines in «< (or 
os), which have been adopted into the Latin language, we notice espe- 
cially the compounds of if o6oc: exdduSy me^dtu, pertddus, undsyndauSj 
and the words Mlvs, po/pyrus, dialectus, dipbthongut, paragrdj^iu, dt- 
am^trus, and perimitnit. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THIRD DECL£NSION.--GENITnrE« 

[§ d5.\ Nouns of the third declension form their geni- 
tive in is. 

The nominative has a great variety of terminations, for sometimes there 
ts no particnlar ending, and the nominative itselfis the erode form, such as 
it nsnally appears after the separation of the termination of the genitive ; 
freqaently, however, the nominative has a special ending. 1* The former 
is, generally speaking, the case with those words the erode form of which 
ends in Z or r, so that the nominative ends in the same consonants, and 
the genitive is formed hy simplv adding U ; e. g., sol^ consul, ealcar, agger, 
auctor, dolor, murmur. Words like pater and imber, the erode form of 
which appears in the genitive and ends in r with a consonant hefinre it, ar 
patr-it, tmJbr-is, admit of a double explanation : either the nominative was 
increased for the purpose of facilitating the pronunciation, or the genitiva 

B 
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rejected the short e fpatris for paterisj ; the former, however, is the marv 
probable sapposition. In lotne wordi the nominative has s iustead of r, 
zaflos, gen.Jor-i8 ; tellu», tellur-is ; In ftddition to which, the vowel some- 
times undergoes a change, as in corpus, corpor-U ; onus, oner-is. When 
the crude form ends in n with a vowel before it, the formation of the nom- 
inative is likewise accompanied by changes : on throws off the n, eeud in 
becomes Sn, or is changed into o. Thus leo is made from leon (leonruj, 
carmen from carmin fcarmin-isj, and virgo from virgin fvirgitirisj. Only 
when the genitive ends in inis, the nominative retains ^n, as in liSnris, 
liin. 2. Tne particular termination which the nominative receives in 
other cases is % for neuters, as mar-is, m^r-e, and s ot x, which arises out 
of s, for masculines and feminines. This s is sometimes added to the final 
consonant of the crude form without anv change, as in urb-is, urb-s ; due-is, 
dux (dues J ; leg-is, lex f legs J ; when the crude form ends in d or t, these 
consonants are dropped before the s ; e. g., frond-is, frons ; mont-is, mons; 
aetdt-is aetds ; segit-is, segis ; in addition to this, the vowel I also is some- 
times changed into i, as in miUt-is, miUs ; judie-is, judex. In all these cases 
where the nominative is formed b^ the addition of an s to the final con- 
sonant of the crude form, the nommative has one syllable less than the 
genitive, or, in other words, the s assumes an ^ or i before it, and then the 
nominative has the same number of syllables as the genitive, or in case 
the nominative assimies i, both cases are quite the same ; e. g., nub-es, 
eiv-is, pan-is. 

These are the most essential points in the formation of the nominative 
in the third declension. 

We shall take the nominative, as is the usual practice, 
as the case given, anJ shall point out in what way the 
genitive is formed from it. 

[§ 56.] 1. The nouns in a, which are neuters of Greek 
origin, make their genitive in atis, as poema, poemdtis, 

2. Those in e change e into is, as mare, maris. 

3. The nouns in i and^ are Greek neuters. Some of 
them are indeclinable, as gummi^ and others have the 
regular genitive in is, as sindpi, sinapis ; misy, misyis and 
misys, or misyos. The compounds of meli (honey) alone 
make their genitive according to the Greek in tils, as 
melomeli^ melomeUtis ; oxymeli, oxymelitis. 

4. Those in o (common) add nis to form the genitive, 
sometimes only lengthening the o, and sometimes changing 
it into u 0f the former kind (genit. onis) are carho, latro, 
leo, ligo, pavo, praedoy sermo ; and all those ending in io, 
as actio, dictio, pugio. Of the latter kind (genit. mis) are 
all abstract nouns in do, as consuettido, mis ; most nouns 
in go, as imago ^ virgo ^ origo ; and a few others, as cardo^ 
hirundo, turho, homo^ nemo, Caro has camis (from an old 
form carinis). The names of nations in o have this vowel 
mostly short, as Macedones, Senones, Saxones; it is long 
in Lacones and a few others. 

5. The only nouns ending in c are €dec, gen. aldci*/ 
and lac, gen. lactis. 
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6. Nouns ending in I form the genitive by merely add- 
ing is, such as sot, sal, consul, jnegil, animal. Mel has 
meUis, and plur. mella ; fel hbafcllis^ but has no plural. 

7. Those in en (which are all neuters, with the excep- 
tion ofpecten,a comb) make mis, as carmen, flumen, lumen, 
nomen. Those in en retain the long e and have enis ; but 
there are only two genuine Latin words of this kind, ren 
and lien ; for lichen, splen, and attagen are of Greek 
origin. 

Greek words in an, en, in, yn, and on follow the Grreek 
rules in regard to the length or shortness of the vowel, 
and also in regard to the insertion of a t: as, Pcean, 
Paeanis ; Siren, Sir enis ; Eleusin, JEleusinis; Pkorcyn, 
Pkorcynis ; PhUopoemen^ PhUopoemenis ; canon, canonis ; 
amon, Cimonis ; Xenophon, Xenophantis. It is, however, 
to be observed, that most Greek words in wv, wvof , have 
in Latin the nominative o ; e. g., Laco, Plato, Zeno, The 
name Apollo is completely Latinized, and makes the gen- 
itive Apollinis. 

[§ 57.] 8. Those ending in r must be distinguished ac- 
cording to the vowel which precedes it : they may end in 
ar, er, yr, or, or ur, 

(a) Those in ar have sometimes oris, as in calcar,pul' 
vtnar^ torcular ; and sometimes oris, as juhar, nectar, Idr 
(plur. lares), par and its compounds (e. g., impar, imparis), 
and the proper names Caesar, Hamilcar. But ^ar makes 
farris, and hepar, hepatis, 

(h) Latin words in er sometimes make eris, as mulier, 
mulieris, career, vomer; and sometimes they drop the 
short e, as, for instance, all those ending in ter (e. g., venter, 
uter, pater), with the exception of later, and the words 
imber, September, October, November, December, Iter 
makes its genitive (from a different nominative) itineris, 
Juppiter (Jovi* pater) makes the genitive Jovis. Greek 
words in er follow the rules of the Greek language, whence 
we say crater, eris ; aer, aeris. Ver (the spring), gen. 
veris^ originally belonged to the same class. 

fc) Nouns ending in yr are Greek, and follow the rules 
of the Grreek grammar : martyr, martyris. 

(d) Those in or have oris, as amor, error, soror, uxor; 
but arbor ^ the three neuters, aAor^ aequor, marmor, and 
the adjective memor, have oris. Cor has cordis, and so, 
also, in the compound adjectives concojs, discors, miseri- 
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cars. Greek proper names, such as Hector, Nestor, and 
others, have oris, as in Greek. 

fej Those in ur have uris ; e. g., ftdgur, murmur, sul- 
phur, vultur, and the adject, cicur. Fur (a thief) alone 
hasjfuris; and the four neuters, ebur, /emur, jecur, and 
rohur, have oris, as eboris, roboris, Jecur has, besides je- 
ooris, also the forma jecinoris, jocinoris, 9Jidijocineris. 

[§ 58.] 9. Nouns ending in * are very numerous ; they 
may terminate in as, es, is, os, us, aus, or in s with a con- 
sonant preceding it. 

(aj Those in as form their genitive in dtis, as a^^, 
aetatis. Anas alone has anatis ; mas has maris; vds (a 
surety), vadis ; vas (a vessel), vdsis, and as, assis. The 
Greek words vary according to their gender ; the mascu- 
lines make antis, the feminines ddis, and the neuters atis. 

fbj Those ending in es must be divided into two class- 
es. Those belonging to the first increase in the genitive, 
the letters d or t, which were dropped in the nominative, 
being restored to their place, and their genit. termination 
is either His, etis, or tdis, edis, edis. 

The genitive in ttis occurs in most of them, as in antis- 
tes, comes, eques, hospes, miles, pedes, satelles, ca^spes,fomes, 
gurges, limes, merges, palmes, stipes, and trames, together 
with the adjectives ales, codes, dives, sospes, and superstes. 

The following make their genitive in etis : abies, aries, 
paries, interpres, seges, teges, and the adjectives hebes, in- 
diges,praepes, and teres. 

The genit. in etis occurs in the Greek words lebes, tapes, 
Magnes ; in the words quies, inquies, requies, and the ad- 
jective locuples. 

Those which make Idis are obses, praeses, and the ad- 
ject, deses and reses. 

The genitive in edis occurs in pes, pedis, and its com- 
pounds, e. g., the plural compedes, Heres and merces, 
lastly, make their genitive in edis. 

The following words must be remembered separately : 
bes, bessis; Ceres, Cereris ; pubes and impubes, puberis 
and impuberis. 

The second class of words in es change the es of the 
nominative into is, without increase, such as caedes, clades, 
fames, nubes, rupes ; it must also be observed, that several 
words belonging to this class vary in the termination of 
(ii9 nominative bat ween es and if*, so that along y^\\S[\fdts, 
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vfdpeSy veheSj aedes, we also have vulpis, veJiis^ aedis ; and, 
on the other hand, we have torques and voiles^ along with 
the mote usual forms torquis and vdllU, 

(c) Most words in is form their genitive in m, without 
any increase, as avis^ civis, panis^ piscis, and a great many 
otherr), together with the adjectives in is, neut. e. Others 
increase by one syllable, and make their genitive in idis^ 
itis, or eris : tdis occurs in cassis, cuspis, lapis, and in the 
Greek words aegis and pyramis : iiis occurs only in lis, 
Quirts, and Samnis, plur. Quirites, Samnites; and eris 
only in dnis, cucumis, and pulvis, gen. pulviris, cucumeris, 
and cineris, Glis has gUris ; and sanguis has sanguinis 
(but the compound exsanguis remains in the genit. exsan- 
guisj ; semis, being a compound of as, makes semissis, 

Greek words which have the genit. in tog or ccjf form 
their genit. in Latin in is, without increase ; but if their 
genit. is idog, they increase in Latin and have tdis. (See 
§ 62.) 

[§ 59.] (d) Nouns in os sometimes have otis^ as cos^ 
dosy nepos, sacerdos^ and sometimes oris, like os (the mouth), 
JloSy glosy mos, roSy and in like manner honos and lepos^ 
the more common forms for Tumor and lepor, Custos makes 
custodis ; 6s (bone), ossis ; hos^ hovis. The adjectives 
compos and impos have potis, 

(e) Of the words in us, the feminines in Os make their 
genitive in utis, as virtics, virtHtis; or adis, as the three 
words ifictesj palus, and suhscus. Tellus alone has telluris, 
and VentM, Veneris. The neuters in us have sometimes 
eris, Yiz.,Jbedus,Junus, genus, lattcs, munus, oltts, onus, opus, 
pondus, scelus, sidus, tdctis, rmlnus ; and sometimes oris 
as corpus, decus, dedectis,Jacinus,Jenus,Jrigus, littis, nemus 
pectus, pecus (which in another sense has pecudisj, pigntis, 
sterctis, temptis, and the common noun leptis, leporis, a hare. 
All monosyllables which have a long u, form their genitive 
in uris, as crus,jus, pus, rus, tus, and mt^. Grus and stis 
have gruis, suis ; the adjective vettis has veteris, and inter- 
rus, intercutis. 

(f) Greek words in ys make the genitive yis, contract- 
ed ys, or altogether in the Greek form yos. Some few, 
as chlamys, have ydis, 

(g) The only nouns ending in aes are ats, aeris, and 
praes, praedis. 

(h) There are only two words in aus, viz., laus and 
fraus, of which the genitives are latidisyjraudis. 
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(i) Among the nouns ending in * preceded by a con- 
sonant, those in Is (except puis J, ns (consequently all par- 
ticiples in nsjj and rs, change the s into tis ; e. g^Jons, 
mons, pons, arsj pars^ Mars—fontis, partis, &c. There 
are only a few, such as frons (a branch), glans, juglans, 
and some others, which make dis—Jrondis ; hMtfroiM (the 
forehead) maike^ frontis. The other words in * with a 
consonant before it, that is, those in hs^ ps, and ms, form 
their genitive in his, pis, mis; e. g., urbs, urhis ; plebs, 
vlebis ; stirps, stirpis ; hiems, hiemisy which is the only 
word of this termination. Caelehs has caeRbis ; the com- 
pounds of capio ending in ceps have tpis^ as princeps, par- 
iiceps — prindpis, partidpis. The compounds of caput, 
which likewise end in cepsy such as anceps, make their 
genitive in cipitis, like caput, capitis, 

10. The termination t occurs only in caput and its com- 
pounds, gen. capitis, 

[§60.] 11. The genitive of words in x varies between 
cis and gis, according as the x has arisen from cs or gs^ 
which may be ascertained by the root of the word. The 
former is more common, and thus the following monosyl- 
lables with a consonant before the x make their genit. in 
ds : arx, calx, Jalx, lanx, merx ; gis occurs only in the 
Greek words phalanx, sphinx, and syrinx. 

But- when the x is preceded by a vowel, it must be as- 
certained whether this vowel remains unchanged, and 
whether it is long or short. The Latin words in ax have 
ads, BApax,fomax, and the adjectives, e. g., audax, efficax. 
Fax alone has a short a^fads. Greek words, too, have 
mostly ads, as thorax, Ajax, and only a few have ads, as 
corax, climax, while the names of men in nax have nactis^ 
such as Astyanax, Demonax. Words in ex generally make 
their genitive in ids, asjtfdex, artifex,.supplex; but egis 
occurs in rex and lex, and egis in aquilex, grex; ecis in 
nex,foenisex, and in precis (from prex, which is not used) ; 
eds in vervex, Myrmex, Remex has remigis ; senex, senis ; 
and supellex, supellectilis. The words in ix sometimes 
make their genitive in Ids and sometimes in %ds. Of the 
former kinds are cervix, cicatrix, comix, cotumix, lodix^ 
verdix, phoenix, radix, vibix, and all the words in trix 
denoting women, such as nutrix, victrix, and the adjec- 
tiyea Jelix and pemix^ and probably, also, appendix; ids 
occurs in calix,choenix, coxendix,JUixJomix,fylix, hystrix. 
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larix, natrix^ pix, salix, varix, and Cilix, Nix has nivis^ 
and sirix, *trigis. The words ending in ox have ocis ; e. 
g.,vox^ vocis ; ferox^ ferocis ; but two words have oci*, 
viz., (Jappadox and the adjective praecox. Nox has noc^ 
lis ; AllobroXj Allohrogis, The following words in ux 
form the genitive in ucis : crux, dvx, nux, and the adjec- 
tive irux; the u is long only in two words, viz., Itix and 
Pollux, genit. lucis, Pollucis. Conjtix (or conjunx) has 
conjugis, and^rwaj (which, however, does not occur),^^ii- 
gis» There is only one word ending in aex, viz.,^caj, 
gen.Jaecis^ and in aux only Jaux, gen.Jauds, The words 
in yx are Greek, and vary very much in the formation of 
their genitive : it may be yds (Eryx), yds fbomhyxj, 
ygis (JapyXf Phryx^ Styijcj, ygis (coccyx)^ and ychis 
(onyx). 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE REMAINING CASES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

[§ 61.] All the remaining cases follow the genitive in 
regard to the above-mentioned changes. It should be 
remarked that any other of the oblique cases might have 
been chosen, instead of the genitive, for the purpose of 
showing the 'changes in which all participate ; but we 
nave followed the common practice. The following is a 
tabular view of the terminations. 

Qf-fGULAiu Plural. 



Nom. — 

Gen. ts, 

Dat. t. 

Ace. em (Aeut. like nom.). 

Voc. like nom. 

Abl. « (some i). 



Nom. es, neut. a (some ia). 
Gen. urn (some ium). 
Dat. tbtts. 
Ace. like nom. 
Voc. like nom. 
Abl. tbii>s. 



W<^ oubjoin some examples of the complete declension, 
in which it will be seen how the nominative either remains 
unchanged before the terminations, or undergoes a modi- 
fication. Many more examples may be taken from the 
preceding chapter. 
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N. CLgger^ the mound. 

G. agger-ia, of the mound. 

D. agger-i, to the mound. 

A. agger-em^ the mound. 

V. agger^ O mound ! 

A. agger-e, from the mound. 



Singular. 

K. pater, the father. 
G. patr-iSf of the father. 
T>.patr-if to the father. 
A. patr-em, the father. 
V. pater y O father ! 
A. patr-e, from the father. 



Plviui^ 



N. agger-es^ the mounds. 
G. agger-um, of the mounds. 


N. patr-es, the fathers. 
G. ^a^r-atmy of the fathers. 


D. agger-ibus, to the mounds. 
A. agger-es, the mounds. 


D. patr-tbus, to the fathers. 
A. patr-es^ the fathers. 


V. agger-es, O mounds ! 
A. agger-thtis^ from the 
mounds. 


V. patr-es f O fathers ! 

A. ^0^-ii^»from the fathers. 


Singular. 
Nom. leo, the lion. |Nom. homo, the man. 


Gen. leon-is. 


Gen. A(mm-i«. 


Dat. leon-i. 


Dat. Aomm-e. 


Ace. leon-em. 


Ace. A0a»m-m. 


Voc leo. 


Voc. homo. 


Abl. ^eo«-e. 


Abl. A0?»t9e-e. 


Plu 
Nom. leon-es, the lions. 


ral. 

Nom. A^>mm-e«, the men. 


Gen. leon-um. 


Gen. homm-um. 


Dat. Zeo9e-2&t». 


Dat. homin-tb\iSm 


Ace. leon-es. 


Ace. Aowm-e*. 


Voc. leon-es. 


Voc. homm-es. 


Abl. ^6(79»-|3l^. 


Abl. Aomn-l^tM. 


SiNOI 

Nom. wiZe*, the soldier. 


JLAR. 

Nom. >?<w, the flower. 


Gen. miUt-is. 


Gen. fior-is. 


Dat. fniUt-L 


Dat. ji^w-e. 


Ace. fniltt-em. 


Ace. flor-em. 


Voc. ;7»z7e9. 


Voc. ^0*. 


Abl. milit-e. 


Abl. floT-e. 


Plu] 

Nom. milit-es, the soldiers. 


RAL. 

Nom. flor-es, the flowers 


Gen. milit-um. 


Gen. flor-um. 


Dat. mz7^-ti^. 


Dat. flor-Vms. 


Ace. miUt-es. 


Ace. flor-es. 


Voc. milit-es. 


Voc. flor-es. 


Abl. mtTt^-t^tM. 


Abl, flor-ihas. 
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Nom. lex, the law. 
Gen. leg-is, 
Dat. leg-i. 
Ace. leg-em. 
Voc. lex. 
Abl. leg-e. 

Nom. leg-es, the laws. 
Gen. leg-um. 
Dat. leg-^tis. 
Ace. leg-es. 
Voc. leg-es. 
Abl. leg-thus. 



"Som. Jidgur, li| 
Gen. Jfdgur-is. 
Dat. Julgur-i. 
Ace. JuLgur. 
Voc. ftdgur. . 
Abl. fij^ur-e. 



SlNOULAB. 

Nom. Jttx, the commander* 

Gen. due-is. 

Dat. Jttc-t. 

Ace. eZttc-eyTt. 

Voc. f^ttflj. 

AbL <^«c-«. 

Plural. 

Nom. duc-es, the commandexB* 

Gen. <2tfc-t^m. 

Dat. Jttc-t^tM. 

Ace. duc-es, 

Voc. duc-es. 

Abl. Jttc-t&ttf. 



Neuters. 

SlHGVLAR. 

Nom. 

Gren. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



Plural. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Vo<5. 
Abl. 



opus, the work. 

(jper-is, 

oper-i. 

opus. 

opus, 

oper-e. 

oper-a, the works 

oper-um. 

oper-^Inis. 

oper-a. 

oper-a. 

oper4bus. 



Nom. fidgur-a, lightnings. 
Gen. fulgur-um. 
Dat. •/ulgur-'^UfUs. 
Ace. Julgur-a, 
Voc. Julgur-a. 
Abl. yw§wr-«5«w. 

Remarks on the separate Cases, 

1. Cicero commonly, and other authors of the best age 
frequently, make the genitive of Greek proper names 
ending in e^ to terminate in i instead of is; as, Isocrati, 
7\marchidi, Tkemistocli, &c. 

[§ 62.] 2. Many words in is make the accusative sin- 
gular im instead of em, viz. : 

faj All Greek nouns which form the accusative in that 
language in iv : basim, poesim, paraphrasim, Ckaryhdim^ 
Neapolim^ Persepolim, Tanaim; those which have in 
Greek both terminations iv and i6a (i. e., the barytons in 
iq, gen. i6og) prefer in Latin the accusative in im ; e. g., 

B2 
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Memphim, Osirim, Phalarim, Serapim, Zeuxim. But 
those which in Greek end in ig, gen. iSog. (oxytona), have 
in Greek only iSa, and in Latin only idem : e. g., aegis, 
jpyramiSf tyrannis, Aeneis. 

(h) Many proper names (not Greek) of rivera and 
towns in is which do not increase in the genitive, make, 
according to the analogy of the Greek, the accusative in 
im insteaa of em ; e. g., Mhim^ Athesim^ Baetim, Tiberim^ 
BilhUim, Hispalim. 

fc) The following Latin common nouns: amussis, ravis^ 
sitis, tussis, and vis. In the following the termination em is 
less common than im : Jebris, pelvis, puppis, restis, turris^ 
and especially securis, 

[§ 63.] 3. The ablative singular terminates in i instead 
of c .• 

(a) In all words which form their accusative in im in- 
stead of em, with the exception of those Greek words 
which make the genitive in idis. Thus we have po'isi^ 
Neapoli, Tiheri, and among Latin common nouns not 
only ravi, tussi, and vi, hMtJebH, pdui, puppi, turri^ and 
securi. But restim has more commonly reste, and navem, 
on the contrary, more usually navi than nave. Clave and 
clavi, and semente and sementi, are equally in use. 

fh) In neuters in e, al, and ar; e. g., mari, vecHgali^ 
calcari, &c. ; but far, f arris, and haccar, jubar, hepar, 
nectar, and sal, which have a short a in the genitive, form 
the ablative in e. Names of towns in e always make their 
ablative in e, as Praeneste, 

(c) In adjectives and names of months ending in is and 
er ; hence facUi, celebri, celeri, AprUi, Septembri, and 
generally, also, in those substantives in is which are prop- 
erly adjectives; e. g., aequdlis, qffinis, annalis, bipennis, 
canalis, Jamilidris, gentilis, populdris, soddlis, vocdlis, tri- 
remis, and quadriremis, ^utjuvinis always mskesjuven^j 
and aedUis commonly dedile. 

[§ 64.] 4. The ablative singular in i or e indiscriminate- 
ly occurs, generally speaking, in adjectives of one termina- 
tion and in comparatives, as prudens, prttdente, and pru- 
denti; elegans, elegante, and eleganti; vettis, vetere, and 
veteri ; locuples, locupUte, and locuplHi ; dives, divtte^ and 
div\ti ; feLix,fel%ce, nnd Jelict ; major, major e, and majori. 
But i is preferable in adjectives of one termination, and 
e in comparatives. 
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Note, — It should, however, be observed, tbst the mi^jority of tudi^ecixreB 
in es, viz., hoboes, §o»pe»t dues, pKbes, impubet, and svperUet, pauper, $enex, 
and prineepSf form toe ablative exclusively in e. It most fartner be ob- 
served, that the words in ans and eru, when used substantively, as infant, 
sapiens, and when tiiey are real participles, always have e. Hence we 
regularly find it in the ablative absolute, e. g., Tarquinio regnante. 

[§ Q5,\ 5. The nominative, accusative, and vocative 
plural of neuters end in a ; but neuters in e, al, and ar, 
which also form the ablative singular in t, and all par- 
ticiples and adjectives which make, the ablative singular 
either in i alone, or vary between e and t, have ia instead 
of a, except the adjective vetus and all comparatives ; e. g., 
mariaj vectigaliaj calcaria^ paria, Jacilia, saptentia, in- 
gentia, victricia; amantia, sedentia, audientia ; but ma- 
jara, dactiora^ &c. 

Note,—8al has no neater ploral, but only scdes wiA mascnline gender. 
All adjectives of one termination inake tiie plural in ia, for of diose which 
form we ablative singular in e exclusively, the neuter does not occur. 
Thus there remains only vetus, vetera, aldiough the ablative sing, is vetere 
or veteri. Complures (several or somej makes both eompluria and oom- 
plurcu 

[§ 66.] 6. The following words make their genitive 
plural in ium instead of um : 

(a) All neuters which have ia in the nominative plural, 
that is, those in e, al, and ar, and all participles and ad- 
jectives which follow the third declension. Comparatives, 
therefore (vidth the exception ofplurium and compluriumjj 
and those adjectives which have only e in the ablative sin- 
gular, retain the termination um in the genit. plur., as 
pauperum, superstttum. To these we must add the adjec- 
tives caelehs, cder, dcur^ compos, impos, dives, memor, im- 
memor, supplex, uher^ vetus^ and vigil; all compounds of 
Jacio and capio, and of such substantives as make the gen- 
itive plur. in um; e. g., degenerum, hicorporum, inopum^ 
quadrupedum^ tfidpUum, versicolorum, 

fb) "Words in es and is, which do not increase in the 
genitive singular (e. g., nuhes^ nubium ; civis, civium ; but 
miHtum and lapidum, from miles and lapis, gen. militis, 
lapidis) ; the foUovidng words in er : imher, linter^ venter, 
titer ^ and the word caro^ camium, Vates, strues, the plural 
ambages, and generally, also, sedes, together with apis, 
canis, juvenis, and volucris, form exceptions, and make 
their genitive plur. in um, Panis is uncertain. 

fcj Many monosyllabic substantives, and, without ex- 
ception, those ending in s and x preceded by a consonant. 
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make iumf as tnontium^ derUium, arcium^ merciumf from 
monSf dens, arx, merx. Lynx, however, has lyncum ; and 
opesy from ops, has opwn. But the greater number of mon- 
osyllabic words ending in * and x preceded by a vowel 
make their genitive plur. more frequently in wm than in 
turn. The latter occurs only in as, assium ; glis, glirium ; 
lis, litium; mas^ marium ; os, ossium; vis, virium; and 
generally, also, in Jraus,Jraudium, and mus, murium. To 
diese we must Had Jaux^ Jaucium ; nix, nivium; strix, 
strigium ; and nox, noctium. Fur and ren have Jurum, 
renum ; lar has more frequently larum than larium. Of 
cor we only find cordium, 

(dj Substantives of two or more syllables ending in na 
and rs have iur^ and um, though the latter occurs more 
rarely ; as in cliens, cohors, Picens^ Vegens, Camers ; and 
in like manner, those which, like adolescens, infans, parens^ 
sapiens, serpens, are properly participles, and \admit um 
only because they are substantives (whence we frequently 
'find parentum from parentes), commonly make their gen- 
itive in ium : adolescentium, sapientium. Sec. The names 
of people in as, atis, such as Arpinas, Ftdenas, form their 
genitive almost exclusively in ium : Arpinatium, Fide- 
natium, Penates and optimates, which usually occur only 
in the plural, follow their analogy. Other substantives 
(common nouns, appellativaj in as generally have um; 
e. g., aetatum, civitatum ; but ium also is correct, and civ- 
itatium in particular occurs frequently. Quiris and Sam- 
nis, contrary to the rule, generally make Quiritium, Sam- 
nitium, 

[§ 67.] 7. Names of festivals in alia which are used 
only in the plural, as Bacchanalia, Compitalia, make 
their genitive plural in ium or orum, as BacchaTialium or 
Bacchanaliorum, 

8. In the dative and ablative plural, the Grreek words 
in ma prefer the termination is of the second declension 
to ibus ; e. g., po'ematis, epigrammatis, for poematibus and 
epigramm^tibus. 

[§ 68.] 9. The accusative plural of words which make 
the genitive plur. in ium ended, in the best age of the Latin 
language, in is instead of es ; hence we find artts, civisy 
omms, tris, 

{^ 69.] 10. Juppiter (see § 12) is declined as follows 
genit. Jo vis f dat. Jovi, accus. Jovem, voc. Juppiter, abl 
Jove, In the plural Joves only is fdund. 
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Bos, hovis, makes the nominat. and accus. plur. haveSp 
gen. houm, dat. and ablat. hubus, and less frequently bobus, 
Sus makes the dat. and ablat. plur. subus^ which is a con- 
traction ofsuibtis. 



APPENDIX. 

We have, in the preceding chapter, arranged the devia- 
tions from the regular or ordinary declension, according 
to the order in which the cases follow one another in the 
paradigm ; but for the purpose of assisting the learner, 
we shall here arrange the same observations according to 
the terminations of the nouns, vi2. : 

a. Substantives. 

1. The neuters an e, aZ, and ar make the ablat. sing, in 
«\ the nom., accus., and vocat. plur. in ia, and the genit. 
plur. in turn, 

2. Substantives in es and is, which do not increase in 
the genit., as well as several ending in er, make the genit 
plur. in ium, * 

3. Greek words in w, together with the names of rivers 
and towns of the same termination, though they may not 
be Greek, and a few Latin words in is, make the accus 
sing, in im, the ablat. in i, and the genit. plur. (if they oc« 
cur in the plural) in ium, 

4. Monosyllabic words in s and a;, preceded by a con- 
sonant, and several in Which * or a; is preceded by a vowel, 
form the genit. plur. in ium. 

5. Polysyllabic words in ns and rs commonly make the 
genit. plur. in ium ; the same is the case with the appel- 
latives in a* though more rarely. 

b. Adjectives. 

1. Adjectives in w, e, and er, is, e, make the ablat. sing 
in i, the neuter plur. in ia, and the genit. plur. in ium. 

2. Adjectives of one termination make the ablat. sing., 
on the whole, more commonly in i than in e, the neuter 
plural in ia, and the genit plur. in ium. (Comparatives 
however, make the ablat. sing, in e, the neuter plur. in a 
and the genit. plur. in um,) 

We subjoin a few of these nouns as models for the de 
clension of the rest. 
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Neuters in e, al, and ar. 





Singular. 


Nom. mare, the sea. 




Nom. animal t the animal. 


Gen. mar-is. 




Gen. animdUis, 


Dat. mar-L 




Dat. animdl-i. 


Ace. mare. 




Ace. animal. 


Voc. mare. 




Voc. aninud. 


Abl. mar-i. 




Abl. animal'U 



Nom. 97Mzr-«a, the seas. 
Gen. mar-l««m. 
Dat. 97Mzr-t3t». 
Ace. and Voc. mar-^a. 
AbL mar-lfd«». 



Plural. 

Nom. a72ema^M(, the animals. 

Gen. animSl'tum, 

Dat. anim^l-thtis. 

Ace. and Voc. animaL-ia, 

Abl. anima/-f5«^. 



Nouns in es, is, a^i^ er. 



Nom. and Voc. nuhes, a cloud. 
Gen. nuh-is, 
Dat. nuh'i. 
Ace. nt^-em. 
Abl. »«£5-e. 



Singular. 



Nom. and Voc. imher^ 

shower of rain. 
Gen. imhr-is, 
Dat. imhr-i. 
Ace. imbr-em, 
Abl. imbr-e. 



a 



Plural. 



Nom. and Voc. ni^-e^, clouds. 
Gen. mib-ium. 
Dat. 9if^-f&«^. 
Ace. 92f^-e^. 
Abl. nub'ibus. 



N om. and Voc. imhr-es, show- 
ers of rain. 
Gen. imbr-ium, 
Dat. imbr-ibus. 
Ace. imbr-es, 
Abl. imbr-ibus. 



Nom. and Voc. cit;t>, citizen. 
Gen. dv'is, 
Dat. ciy-e. 
Ace. civ-em, 
Abl. ceV-e. 



Singular. 



Nom. and Voc. securis^ axe 
Gen. secur-is. 
Dat. secur-i. 
Ace. secur-im, 
Abl, secur-i. 



Plural. 



Nom. & Voc. civ-es, citizens. 
Gen. civ'ium. 
Dat. civ-ibus. 
Ace. c22;-t«. 
Abl. dv-ibus. 



Nom. and Voc. secur-es, axes. 
Gen. secur-ium. 
Dat. secur-ibus. 
Ace. secur-es, 
Abl. secur-ibus. 
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Nouns in s and x, with a Consonant preceding. 



Nom. and Voc, or*, art. 
Gen. art-is, 
Dat. art-i. 
Ace. art-em, 
Abl. art-e. 



SlNGULAB. 

Nom. and Yocsapiens, a wise 

man. 
Gen. sapient-is. 
Dat. sapient-i. 
Ace. sapient-em. 
Abl. sapient-e. 

Plural. 



Nom. and Voe. art-es, arts. 
Gen. art-ium, 
Dat. art-ibus. 
Ace. art-es, 
Abl. art-ibus. 



Nom. and Yoc. sapient-es, 

wise men. 
Gen. sapient-ium, 
Dat. sapient-ihus. 
Ace. sapient-es, 
Abl. sapient-ibus. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GREEK WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

1$ 70.] A GREAT namber of Greek words, especially proper names, be- 
long to the third declension ; as their genitive teizninates in of (eof, ovcX 
they follow the third declension in their own language also. Amon^ the 
terminations of the nominative mentioned above, some belong exclasively 
to Greek words, viz., fik^ «, y, an, in, dn, j^n, er, ^, ys, etf«, yx^ inx, jpix, 
and the plurals in e ; but there are also Greek words with other termina 
tions, most of which, however, are quite treated as Latin words, and the 
Greek forms are used by Latin writers, especially the poets, only in some 
cases. 

1. In the genitive singular, the poets frequently use the Greek termina- 
tion ds instead of the Latin is ; e. g., Panes, Tethyos. This is especially 
the case in words in is, which usually make their genitive in idis, whether 
simple or derivative ; as Daphnidos, Phasidos, Nereidos, &c. 

The feminines in o, however, as echo. Calypso, Dido, Sappho, have 
usually the Greek genitive in us, as echus, Didus, Sapphus, the Latin 
termination onis bemg lestf common. Their dative, accusative, and abla- 
tive end in o, and the Latin terminations oni, onem, one, are but rarely used. 

[$ 71.] 2. The Greek accusative of the third declension in a is very often 
used by the Latin poets instead of em; e. g., hehdomada from hebdomas, 
Pana, aeikera, Lacedaemona, Babylona. 

[$ 72.] 3. The vocative singular in most Greek words ending in s is 
formed by rejecting that consonant both in Greek and Latin ; e. g., Daphni, 
PhyUi, That, Tiphy, Orpheu, Perseu. Worcte in is, idis, however, make 
the vocative just as often like the nominative ; as Bacchis, Mysis, Thais. 
Nouns in as, antis, make their vocative in Greek dv and a, but the latter 
only is used in Latin ; e. g., Atkt, Catcher 

[$ 73.] 4. Jn the genitive plural only a few words retain the Greek 
termination dn (qv), but on the whole only in titles of books ; e. g., meia- 
morphosedn, &pigrammatdn. 

[$ 74.] 5. The Greek accusative plural in as often occurs in proper 
nimes ; e. g., Cyclopas, Maeedonas, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



GENDER OF WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. MAS- 
CULINES. 

[§ 75. J Masculine are those which end in 0, or, os, and 
er, and those in es which increase in the genitive, espe 
cially those in es, ttis ; e. g., sermo, error, sudor, fios, mos, 
venter, stipes. . 

Exceptions in o. Words ending in do, go, and io are 
feminine ; e. g., consuetudo, grando, legio, contio, natio, &c. ; 
also caro. The following, however, are masculine : in do^ 
the words cardo and ordo, together with udo and cudo or 
cudon; in go^ ligo, mar go, and harpago ; and all Words 
in io, which are not abstract nouns, but common names 
of things, such as pugio (a dagger), sdpio (a staff), sep^ 
tentrio (north pole), titio (a fire-brand) ; several names of 
animals, as curculio, papilio, scorpio, stellio, vespertUioy 
and a few others of rare occurrence ; and, lastly, unio, in 
the sense of a particular pearl {margarita). 

Note. — Cupido, " desire," therefore, is feminine, but masculine when it 
is the name of the god of love. Poets, howerer, sometimes nse it as a mas- 
culine, even in the former signification, and Horace does so always ; as, 
pravus cupido, falsus cupido. 

[§ 76.] Exceptions in or. The following words in or^ 
oris, are neuter: ador, aequor, marmor, and cor, cordis. 
Arhor is feminine according to the general rule. 

Exceptions in os. Cos, dos, and the Greek eos are fem- 
inine ; OS, ossis, and os, oris, are neuter. 

Exceptions in er. A great many words in er are neuter, 
viz., cadaver, iter, spinther, tuber (a hump), tiher, ver, and 
verber (rarely used in the singular), and all the names of 
plants in er : deer, laser, papaver, piper, siler, siser, suber, 
and zingiber. TUber (a kind of peach-tree) is feminine ; 
but when it denotes the fruit, it is masculine. Linter is 
commonly used as a feminine, but is well attested also as 
a masculine. 

Exceptions in es increasing in the genitive. The follow- 
ing are feminine : merges, ttis ; seges and teges, etis ; mer^ 
ces, edis ; quies, etis, vnth its compounds inquies and re- 
quies. Compes, which, however, does not occur in the 
nominative sing., but only in the plural compedes, is femi- 
nine. Aes, aeris, is neuter ; ales and quadrupes are, prop- 
erly, adjectives, but as substantives they are mostly used 
aa feminines. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GENDER OF WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. FEHI- 

NINES. 

S§ 77.] Feminine are those which end in as, is, ys, aus, 
L a;, those in es, which do not increase in the genitive, 
and those in s preceded by a consonant ; e.g., aetas, navis, 
cTdamys^ laus Bndjraus, pax^ radix, arx, nt^es, pars, mors^ 
hiems* 

Exceptions in a^. The following are masculine: a^, 
gen. assis^ and its compounds, though they have different 
terminations, as quadrans, a fourth of an as; hes, two 
thirds of an as ; and the Greek -words which make their 
genitive in arUis, as adamas, elephas, and the names of 
mountains : Acragas, Atlas ^ Mimas. Mas, maris, and vas^ 
vadis, are> of course, masculine. The following are neu- 
ters : va^, vasis, and Jos and nefas^ which, however, occur 
only in the nom. and accus. 

Exceptions in is. The following are masculine : 1. 
Those in is, gen. em, as drds^ cucumis^ pulvis, and vomis 
(commonly vomer J; 2. The following, which increase in 
the genitive : glis, lapis, pollis^ and sanguis ; 3. The fol- 
lovsdng, which do not increase : amnis, axis, callis, canalis, 
cassis (used especially in the plural casses, a hunter's net, 
and not to be confounded with cassis, tdis, a helmet, which 
is feminine) ; caidis or colis, collis, crinisy ensis,fascis (gen- 
erally in the ^\ixvi\. fasces), finis, follis,funiSy fastis, ignis, 
mensis, orbis, panis, piscis, postis, scrobis, sentis, torquis, 
torris, unguis, vectis, vermis. Some of these words, how- 
ever, are used by good authors also as feminines, though 
not often, especially callis, canalis, scrobis, torquis, and 
finis, cinis in the singular, whereas the plural ^»w, in the 
sense of " boundary" or " territory," and cineres in the 
sense of " the ashes of a corpse," are always masculine. 

AB'mefisis is masculine, Aprilis, Quintilis (Julius), and 
Sextilis (Augustus) have the same gender. Some sub- 
stantives in is are properly adjectives, and a substantive 
masculine being always understood, they are themselves 
used as masculines : e. g., annalis, commonly in the plural 
annales (libri), annals ; jugales (equi), two horses yoked 
together ; molaris (lapis J, a millstone, or, if defis is under- 
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Stood, a back tootli or grinder ; natalis (dies), birth-day ; 

pugillares (lihelli), a tablet for writing. 

Sole. — AH the masculines in it, whatever may he their genitive, are 
contained in the following hexameter lines : 

Masoola sunt pants, piscis, crinis, cinis, ignis, 
Funis, ^Us, vcctis, foUis,fascis, lapis, amnis, 
Bicfustis, postis, scrobis, axis, vermis et unguis, 
Et penis, collis, caUis, sic sanguis et ensis, 
MugiUs et mensis, poUis, cnm caule eanaUs, 
Et vomis, sentis, pulvis,Jinis, cucumismie, 
Anguis, item torquis, torris, cam casswus orbis. 

Exceptions in ys. All words of this termination are 
Greek. Names of rivers and mountains in ys are mas- 
culine, according to the general rule ; e. g., Halys, Othrys. 

[§78.] Exceptions in x. The following are masculine : 
1. The Greek words in ooj .• as cordax, thorax. 2, Th^ 
majority of those in ex, so that only lex, nex, faex^ and 
supellex, are feminine. 3. Some in ix: viz., calix^ for- 
nix, phoenix, sorix; and generally, also, varix. 4. One 
word in ux : viz., tradttx, properly an adjective, palmes 
being understood. 5. The following Greek words in 
yx : calyx, coccyx, onyx, oryx, and hornbyx (in the sense of 
silk- worm ; it is femin. when it signifies silk) ; and the 
names of mountains, such as Eryx, 6. ' The subdivisions 
of an as which end in unx : as quincunx^ septunx, deunx. 

Note. — ^Many words in ex commonly enmnerated in these lists are mas- 
online from their signification, such as rex, pontjfex, camifex, foenisex, 
ffcrvex. The other masculines in ex are, apex, caudex, codex, cttnex, cor- 
tex, culex, frutex, grex, irpex, latex, murex, obex, podex, pollex, pulex, 
pumex, ramex, silex, sorex, ulex, vertex or vortex. 

Exceptions in es, gen. is without increase. The Greek 
word adnaces alone {aKivdiCTig, ov) is masculine. Fcpre*, 
which rarely occurs in the singular, and palunibes, though 
commonly masculines, are found also as feminines. 

Exceptions in * preceded by a consonant. The follow- 
ing are masculine : dens,Jbns, mons, and pons, and com- 
monly, also, adeps. Some words are properly adjectives, 
but are used as masculine substantives, because a sub- 
stantive of that gender is understood : confluens or con- 
fluentes (amnes), torrens (amnis), oriens and occidens (sol), 
rudens (funis), hidens and tridens; and several Greek 
words, such as eUops, epops^ merops^ 8TW^*i hydrops^ 
cTiaiyhs. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GENDER OF WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. ^NEUTERS. 

[§ 79.] Words ending in a, e, i, y, c, /, «, ^, ar, ur, us 
are neuter ; e. g., poema, mare, sinapi, misy, lac, animal, 
mel, carmen, flumen^ caput (the only word of this termina- 
tion), calcar, pulvinar,Jidgur,Jacinus^ opus, tempus. 

1. Exceptions in I, The following are masculine : sol^ 
sal, and mugil. Sal in the singular is sometimes found 
as a neuter, but in the plural the ancients use only sales, 
both in the sense of *^ salt/' and in the more common one 
of " witticisms." Salia, in the sense of " different kinds 
of salt/' is only a modem medical term. 

2. Exceptions in n. There are only three Latin words 
in en which are masculine, viz., pectin, pecttnis, ren, and 

•lien (or licnisj ; the others in en are of Greek origin ; e. 
g., attagen, lichen, and splen. In an, paean ; in on ^ cigon, 
canon, gnomon^ horizon, and the names of mountains in 
an, as Cithaeron, Helicon, The following in on are fem- 
inine : aedon, icon, and sindon ; and many Greek names 
of towns. 

3. Exceptions in ar. Par is common in the sense of 
** mate," but neuter in the sense of " a pair." 

4. Exceptions in ur, Astur, turtur, vultur, wad Jkrfur 
are masculine, and^wr on account of its meaning. 

5. Exceptions in us. All words of two or more sylla- 
bles which retain the u in the genitive, that is, which end 
in utis or iidis, are feminine ; e. g., juventus, salus, senec- 
tus, servitus, virtus ; incus, palus, and subscus ; also tellus, 
telluris, wid pecus, pecudis, a sheep. The monosyllables, 
such as ttis^ turis ; jtcs, juris, and those polysyllabic words 
which change their vowel (see § 59), are neuter according 
to the general rule. Respecting the names of animals in 
us, se6 above, § 42. Lepus and mus are masculine ; grus 
and sus are feminine, when the particular sex is not to be 
specified. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

[§ 80.] The fourth declension is only a particular 
species of the third, which has arisen from contraction 
and elision. The nominative of masculine and feminine 
words ends in us, and of neuters in u. The following is 
the form of their declension : 



'Nom.Jruct'US^ fruit 
Gen. fhict-us. 
Dat fmct'ui. 
Ace. Jruct'Um, 
Voc. Jhict'Us, 
Abl. fmct'U. 



Singular. 



com-Uj horn. 

cam-US, 

(com-uij conp-u* 

com-u, 

com-u, 

cam^u. 



com-ua. 

com-uum. 

combines. 

cam-ua, 

com-ua, 

corn-thus. 



PLUBAL. 

Vlom.Jruct-us, 
Gen. Jruct-uum. 
Dat. fruct-xbus. 
Ace. fruct-us. 
Voc. fruct-us, 
Abl. Jhict-Vyus. 

The following words may be used as exercises : actus, 
coetus, cursus, gradus, lusus^ magistratus, motus, sensus, 
sumptus, vulttis ; the only neuters are genu, gelu, v€ru,pecu 
(the same as pecus, oris). Tonitrus and tonitruum, plur. 
tonitrua, are more commonly used than tonitru. 

Fonnerly it was believed that the neuters in u were in- 
declinable in the singular, but recent investigations have 
shown that this opinion is erroneous as regards the geni- 
tive. The dative ui is likewise mentioned by an ancient 
grammarian ; but there is no instance except comu in 
Livy (xlii., 58), which must be regarded as a contraction 
o^cornui, 

[$ 82.] Note. — Some words make the dative and ablative plural in Obut 
instead oiVyus. They are contained in the following two hexameters : 

Arcus, acus, porttLS, quercu8,Ji4ms, locus, artus, 
£2t tribus et partus, specus, adde veruqxLe pecuqae. 

But it mnst be observed, that instead ot^ficuhus a better form iajida 
bouk^fieus, i, and partus has both fcmns, ubus and ibus. 

[$ 83.] Domus takes, in some of its cases, the forms of the secmid de- 
clension : especially in the genit dovU in the sense of " at home ;" in tiie 
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abL domo in the sense of "from home ;" and in the ace. plar. domos in the 
sense of " home/' when several places are alladed ta In the other sig^- 
nification, the forms of the fourth declension prevail. 

Gendbr of Words of the Fourth Declension. 

[§ 84.] The words in us are masculine. The following 
only are feminines : actcs, domus, manuSf porticus, tribus^ 
and the plurals idus, iduum^ and quinquatrus^ quinqua- 
truum. To these must be added colus, which, however, 
also follows the second declension. The words anus, 
nurusy socrus, and quercus are feminine, according to the 
general rule, on account of their signification. 

The few words iu u are neuter, without exception. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

[§ 85.] The fifth declension, like the fourth, may, with 
a few changes, be traced to the third. The nominative 
ends in es, and tlie declension is as follows : 



Singular. 
Nom. di-es, a day. 
Gen. di-ei. 
Dat. di-ei. 
Ace. di-em, 
Voc. di-es. 
AbL di-e. 



Plural. 
Nom. di-es, days. 
Gen. di-erum. 
Dat. di-ebus. 
Ace. di-es, 
Voc. di-es, 
Abl. di-ehus. 



The following may serve as examples for declension : res and species 
have their ploral complete. The words acies, fades, effipes, series, and 
sves, are found in gooa prose writers only in the nominative sin^. and in 
toe nom. and accusative plural; &e others, ^<2e«, modes, pemtcies, and 
scabiest have, firom their signification, no plural. 

Note, — ^The e in the termination of the £[enitive and dative singular is 
long when preceded hy a vowel, as in diii, madd, hat short after a con- 
sonant, as mJidBi, rH. 

Gender of Words of the Fifth Declension. 

[§ 86.] The words of the fifth declension are feminine, 
with the exception of dies, which is masculine and femi- 
nine in the singular, and masculine only in the pluraL 
The compound meridies is masculine only, but does not 
occur in the pluraL 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IRRE6UL AR DECLENSION. INDECLINABLES. — ^DEFECTIVES* 

[§ 87.] The irregularities in the declension of substan- 
tives may be comprised under two general heads : A. In- 
dedinables and defectives ; B, Heteroclita and heterogeuea, 

A, Some substantives have a defective declension, in- 
asmuch as they have either no terminations at all to mark 
the different cases (indeclinahles), or want particular cases, 
or even a whole number (defectives), 

I. IndeclinahleSj or words which retain the same form 
in all cases, are chiefly the names of the letters of the 
Greek and Latin alphabets; e. g., alpha^ beta, gamma, 
delta, iota, a, v, &c. Further, a number of foreign words, 
such as manna^ pascha, and a few Greek substantives in i 
and y, such as gummi, Hebrew proper name^, which 
differ in their terminations from Greek and Latin words, 
are either not declined at all, as Bethleem, Gabriel, Ruth, 
or they take a Latin termination in the nominative also ; 
e. g., Abrahamus, Jacobus, Josephus^ JuditJia, David and 
Daniel are the only names which, without taking any 
termination in the nominative, make the genitive Damdis 
and Danielis. Others, as Joannes, Moses, Judas, Maria, 
have already acquired through the Greek a declinable 
tennination, and are accordingly declined after the first 
or third declension. Jesus makes the accusative Jesum, 
but in the other cases it remains unchanged, Jesu. 

Among the genuine Latin words we must notice pondo 
^(properly an ancient ablative), which is used only as a 
plural, and remains unchanged in all its cases ; e. g., auri 
*quinque pondo, five pounds of gold. 

[§ 88.] II. Defectives in case are those substantives 
which want one or more cases. There are many words 
of which the nominative singular can not be proved to 
have existed, as, for instance, of the genitive dapis, dicianis, 
frugis, opis, vicis, and of the plurals preces and verbera 
(for which we use as a nom. sing, plaga or ictus J, The 
genitive neminis, from nemo, occurs very rarely, and its 
place is supplied by nullius. The genitive plural is want- 
ing, that is, does not occur in our authorities, in several 
monoBjllabic words, as os, oris / vas, vadis; glos^ pax, and 
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Others. The genit. and dat. sing, of vis are very rare, but 
the plural vires, virium, &c., is complete. 

[§ 89.] With regard to words which want several cases, 
it most frequently happens that only those cases exist 
which are alike (i. e., especially the nominal., accusat., 
and vocat., all the others being wanting). Thus, Jiu, 
nefas, nihil, parum (too little), and instar, are used only 
as nom. and accus. This is the case especially with the 
plural of such words as neces, kinds of death ; jura^ rights ; 
rura, fields ; silentia, grates, and munia. 

The following must be remembered separately : ^or* 
occurs only in the nom. and abl. singular (forte by chance) • 
mane, in the nom., ace, and abl. singular, and is alike in 
all of them, but it is generally used only as an adverb. 

[§ 90.] Some words occur only in particular combina 
tions and in a particular case : dicis with causa ^nd gratia; 
^auci in the phrase non nauci facere or esse ; derisui and 
despicatui, in combination with dicci or esse ; infitias with 
ire ; venum with ire and dare, whence venire and vendere; 
diu et noctu (for which, however, n4>ctu et interdiu is more 
common) ; natu with major and minor ; in promptu and 
in procinctu commonly with esse and stare; sponte with a 
pronoun, as mea, tua, stia, or a genitive. We must par- 
ticularly notice some verbal substantives, which rarely oc- 
cur in any other form than the ablat. sing, in combination 
with a genitive or a pronoun, such as meo, tuo, &c. ; e. g., 
concessu and permis^u ; admonitu, rogatu, oratu, arbitratu, 
jtissu, and injtissu; coactu and effiagitatu. 

[§ 91.] III. Defectives in number are words which have 
either no plural or no singular. 

1. Many words, from their signification, can have no, 
plural, and are termed singularia tantum. This is the 
case : (a) With abstract nouns which have a simple and 
universal meaning ; e. g., jtistitia, temperantia, pueritia, 
fames, sitis. (b) With words which denote a substance 
or mass without division or subdivision, as aurum, argen- 
tuniy sahulum, coenum, sanguis, and panis, inasmuch as we 
thereby do not understand a single loaf, but the substance 
of bread in general. Some words of this kind, however, 
when used in the plural, denote separate objects, consist- 
ing of the substance indicated by the name, as aera, works 
in bronze ; cerae, wax-tablets ; ligna, pieces of wood, (c) 
Collective words, as indoles, the whole natural abilities of 
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a person; plehs and vidgus, victus, mpellex. Proper 
names should strictly have no plural, but cases oflen oc- 
cur where a plural is necessary, viz., when persons of the 
same name or character are spoken of, and it may be re- 
marked in general, that in such cases, the person who 
speaks or writes must decide for himself. It is surprising 
that there exists no plural of the words vesper (vespera), 
meridieSf ver, and specimen. 

[§ 93.] 2. Other words (pluralia tatUum) occur only in 
the plural. This is the case : (a) With the following 
collective names of personal beings : liberie gemini, ma- 
jores, posteri, primores and proceres, superi and inferi^ 
codites^ coTisentes, penates, lemures, excubiae, operae. When 
in any of these cases an individual is to be indicated, it 
can be done only by making it a part of the collective ; 
e. g., one child, unus or wna liherarum or ex liberis. Manes 
or dii manes^ however, is used in the plural also to denote 
the departed soul of an individual, (h) A great number 
of other pluralia tantum denote a complex of things, the 
constituent parts of which are not conceived separately, or 
at least are nT>t designated by the same word as the whole 
complex itself. Such words are rendered in Snglish 
either by plurals or collective words. The most import- 
ant among them are : faj Artus, exta, intestina and vis- 
cera^forid (orum), tormina, ilia, arm^amenta, impedimenta^ 
utensUiaf induviae, exuviae, manubiae,parietinaej reliquiae, 
sentes, vepres, virgtdta, hdlaria, crepundia, scruta, donaria, 
lautia, inferiae, justa, serta, compedes, verhera, grates, la-- 
menta, minae, preces, dirae, ambages, argutiae, deliciae, di 
vitiae, Jacetiae, nugae, gerrae, quisquiliae, insidiae, praes 
tigiae^ tricae. To these we may add some other but simi- 
lar ideas, which are more frequently expressed by the 
plural tban the singular, as angustiae, blanditiae, illecebrae. 
ineptiae, minutiae, latebrae, salehrae, 

[§ 94.] (i3) The following words are used in Latin in 
the plural, because they denote things composed of sev- 
eral parts, whereas we frequently express the same things 
in the singular: Altaria (altare is less common), arma, 
moenia, bigae, trigae, quadrigae, cancelli and clathri, casses 
and plagae, exequiae, fides (a lyre, properly the strings 
which were called nervi), fores and valvae, loculi, pkalerae^ 
Salinas, scalae, scopae, codicUli, pugUlares, tabulae, cerae, 
dunf^^ and nates. The meaning of the plural is to us more 
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obscure in the following words : cervices, fauces, clitellae, 
cunae, cunahula and incunabtda, inimicitiae, induciae, nup- 
tiae, obices^ pantices, praecordia (omm), sordes, teneirrae. 

[§ 95.] The names of certahi days in the Roman calen- 
dar are plurals, as calendae, nonae, idus, nwmdinae, and 
Jeriae ; so, also, the names of festivals and festive games 
(like ludi itself) ; e. g., Bacchanalia, Floralia, Saturnalia, 
Olympia, and natalicia, sponsalia and repotia ; further, 
many names of towns, such as Athenae, Thebae, Gades, 
the neuters Arbela, Bactra, Leuctra, and a considerable 
number of names of towns which are properly names of 
the people, as Delphi, JLeontini, Barisii, Treviri, 

[$ 96.] Some words which are apparently the same, vary hi meaning 
according to their nnmher, which is sometimes accompanied hy a differ* 
eoce of gender. Luttrum is a period of five years, and luUra, dens of 
wild heasts ; fastus, itf, -plwc.fasMs, pride ; and/a«/i, the calendar ;ybrttf)i, 
market, vadfori, passages ; tempus, time, and tempara (sometimes tempui 
also)^ the temples of.the head. 

In other words, tlie plnral has a different meaning fimn the singolar, 
tiioc^ one nearlv allied to it, and withoat giving up the meaning of the 
ringnlar tor the pmral, e. g. : 

SUTGULAE. 

Aedes, a temple. 

Agua, water. 

Ausilium, help. 

Bonum, something good. 

Career, a prison. 

Ceutrum, a fort. 

Comitiumt a part cithe Boman fomuL 

Oopia, abundance. 

Cupedia, daintiness. 

EmUwn, a solemn feast. 

IxxculUu, power to do someUiing. 

F*oriuna, fortane. 

HortuSf a garden. 

LdtterOf letter of the alphabet 

Ludus, pastime. 

Naris, nostrlL 

Natalis (dies), birth-day. 

(^OpSp obsoL) OpU, help. 

Opera, labor. 

Pars, a part. 

Bottrumt, a beak, pointed head of a 

ship. 
Sal,Ba!lL 



Plural. 
Aedes, a hoose. 
Aquae, medicinal springs. 
AuxUia, auxiliary troops* 
Bona, property. 

Carceres, me barriers of a race-coturse. 
Castrti, a camp. 

Comitia, assembly of the peopls. 
Copiae, troops. 

Cupediae, or cupedia, daindei. 
Eptdae, a feast, a meaL 
FacuUates, property. 
Fortunae, goods of fortane. 
Horti and nortuli, pleasnre-groand*. 
lAtterae, an epistle. 
Ludi, public games. 
Nares, turn, nose = nasus. 
Natales, birth, high or low. 
Opes, power, wealth. 
Operae, workmen. 
Partes, (commonly) a party. 
Rostra, the raised place m>m which 

the orators spoke. 
Sales, witticisms. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

mREOULAR DECLENSION. — HETEROCLITA. HETEROGENEA. 

[§ 97.] B. The second kind of irregularity in the do- 
denflion of substantives consists in too great an abundance 

C 
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of forms. It happens either, that although there is but 
one nominative, the other cases have two forms after dif- 
ferent declensions, or that both the nominative and all the 
other cases have two different forms. If, owing to the 
different terminations, such a word has at the same time 
different genders, it is called a heterogenes ; if it has mere' 
ly different forms, it is called a heteroclUon. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that there are only very few words in 
which the practice of good prose does not give preference 
to one of the forms, and in the following list we shall al- 
ways put the preferable form first. 

Forms of different declensions are found with the word 
jugerum; for, besides the ablative sing, and ^hir.jugero 
Kod jugeris, poets usejugere and jiigerilms. Some names 
of trees in us, viz., cupressus, Jlcus, laurtu^ pinus, besides 
the forms of the second declension, also take those of the 
fourth in us and u, i. e., in the geuit. and ablat. singular, 
and in the nom. and accus. plural ; e. g., lattrus (after the 
second and fourth declension), gen. lauri and laurus, dat. 
lauroy ace. laurum, voc. laure, abl. lauro and lauru, Nom. 
plur. lauri and laurus^ gen. laurorum, dat. and abl. lauris, 
accus. lauros and laurus, voc. lauri. The same is the 
case with colusj a distaff; but the cases in i, arum, is, do 
not exi^. Vas, vasis, a vessel, makes the plural vasa, 
vasorum, vasis. 

[§ 98.] Words which have different forms in the nom- 
inative, as well as in the other cases, may follow the same 
declension in either case, as halteus and balteum, calltis 
and caUum, dipeus and clipeum (especially a consecrated 
shield), carrus and carrum, commentarius and commentari" 
um, cubitus and cuhitum, pileum and pileusy baculum and 
baculus^ palatum and palatus, jugulum and jtigulus, cati- 
nusj catillus, and catinum, catillum; and some names of 
plants, as lupinus and lupinum, papyrus Bud papj/rum, por- 
rum and parrus : or they follow different declensions ; as, 
Alimonia, ae. — alimonium, i. 
Afnygdala^ ae. — amygdalum^ i. 
Vespera, ae, — vesper, i, the evening star, is regular. 

In the sense of evening, we find 
the nom. vesper and accus. ves- 
perum, but die ablative vespere 
and vesperi, from vesper, is. 
dngulumj t. — dngula, ae. 
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JEssedum, i. 
Ltcestum, i. 
Delphinusy i. 
ElephantuSy i, 
Consortio, onis, 
Mendum, i. 
Penum^ \ 
Tergum, i. 

Pavo, bnis, 
Scorpio, onis, 
Palutnbes, is. 
CoUuvio, onis. 
Crater, eris, ^ 
Plehs, is. 
Paupertas, atis. 
Juventus, utis, 
Senectus^ utis, 
Gattsdpe^ is (also 

gausapes, is, 

masc). — gausapum,i; Bxid gausapa^ ae* 

Praesepe^ is (also 

praesepes, is, 

fem.). ^^praesepium,i, 

Tapete, is, — tapetum, i ; and tapes, etis, 

Angiportus, us. — angiportum, i. 

— rictum^ i, 

— arcus, i (in Cic, De Nat, Dmnr., iii., 
20). 

— tonitruum. 



— esseda^ ae, 

— incestus, us. 

— ddphin, inis, 

— elephas, antis, 

— consortium, i, 
— ^ menda, ae. 

— penus, us; eaidpemu, oris. 

— tergus, oris (only in poetry, and iii 

prose after Augustus). 

— pavus, i, 

— scorpius, i, 

— palumhus, i ; and palumha, ae, 

— colluvies^ ei. 

— cratera^ ae. 

— plebes, ei, 

— pauperies, ei. 

— juventa, ae; diud juveiUas, atis. 
•— senecta, ae. 



Rictus^ us. 
Arcus, us. 



Tonitrus, us 
(tonitru). 

It is of comparatively frequent occurrence thai wbstan- 
tives have two different forms, one belonging to the first 
and the other to the fifth declension, as harharia, bar- 
haries ; luxuria, es; durUia, es; materia, es ; moUitia, 
es ; segnitia, es ; and that verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension have a second form in um, genit. i, like the 
participle of the perfect, as conatus and coTiatum, eventus 
and eventum,praetextus and pra^textum^ suggestus and sug" 
gestum, 

Noie.—Bopp thinks that the « in the Latin fifth declension, as in almost 
every instance ^vrhere an i precedes it, has heen changed from a hy the infla- 
«DC« of this i. This may serve, according to him, to explain why we hav« 
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Dccasionally two fonns for the nominative, one of the fifth and the other of 
the first declension ; the latter of these will follow, therefore, the analogy 
of the Ghreek, and allow a to remain unaltered after t , as in ao^ia. The 
ionic form, on the other hand, follows the Zend ; as, ao^Lri. 

[§ 99.1 To this class belong tbose substantives which, 
n the plural, assume a different gender and a different 
form, in some instances, along with the regular one : 

1. Masculines which in the plural become also neuters : 
wciw, plur. joci and joca ; locus, plur. loci (passages in 
books or subjects for investigation and discussion = topics) 
and loca (in the common sense of " places"). 

2. Feminines which in the plural become also neuters : 
carbasus, a species of flax, plur. carhasi and carbasa, sails 
made of it ; ostrea, plur. ostreae and ostrea, orum ; marga- 
rita, plur. margaritae, but also margarita, -drum. 

3. The following neuters become — ('aj Masculines : 
coelum, codi; siser, aiseres ; porrum, porri; (b) Femi- 
nines s deliciumy deliciae ; epulum, epulae ; balneum, bal- 
netu fin the sense of a public bath balnea is more fre- 
quent) ; fcj Both masculmes and neuters : rostrum, rastri 
and rostra ; frenum,freni Kadijrena. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

NOUNS ADJECTIVE. TERMINATIONS. — ^DECLENSION. 

[§ 100.] 1. The noun adjective denotes a quality of a 
person or a thing, expressed either by a substantive or a 
pronoun. The participle is an adjective formed from a 
verb, and, as far as its form is concerned, is an adjective. 
An adjective has three genders, and can thus be joined 
with substantives of different genders. But there are 
only two classes of adjectives in which the three genders 
ere indicated by three different terminations, namely, the 
adjectives and participles in us, a, um^ such as bonus, bona, 
bonum ; amatus, amata, amatum ; and those in er, a, um, 
such as liber ^ libera, liberum; and the isolated satur, 
satura, saturum. 

To these adjectives of three terminations the following 
thirteen in er, is, e must be added : acer, acris, acre; alacer, 
olacris, alacre; campester, compestris, campestre; celeber^ 
Celebris, celebre ; celer, celeris, celere ; equester, equestris, 
equestre ; paluster, palustris, palustre ; pedester, pedestris^ 
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pedestre ; puter, putris, putre ; saluber^ salubris, salute ; 
Mvester^ stlvestris, silvestre ; terrester, terrestrU^ terrestre ; 
volucer, volucris, volucre. Originally they had only two 
terminations, is for the masculine and feminine, and e for 
the neuter. The termination er for the masculine exclu- 
sively was afterward added to them. 

[§ 101.] 2. Other adjectives have in reality only two 
forms, the one for the masculine and feminine in common 
(generis communis), and the other for the neuter. This 
class consists of those in is, neut. e, as levis (masc. and 
fem.), leve, and the comparatives in or (masc. and fem.), 
us (neut.), as levior, levius. 

[§ 102.] 3. All other adjectives have only one termina- 
tion for all three genders ; as/elix^ prudens^ anceps, sollers, 
pauper, dives^ vetus. So, also, the present participles in 
ns, as laudans, monens, legens, audiens. But all the ad- 
jectives of this class have the termination ia in the nom., 
accus., and vocative plural of the neuter gender. Very 
few, and, properly speaking, only veius, veteris, have the 
termination a (respecting which see above, § 65) ; e. g., 
Jelicia, prudentia, andpitia, sollertia, laudantia, Vetera. 

[§ 103.] 4. With regard to the declension of adjectives, 
it must be observed, that the feminines in a follow the first 
declension ; the masculines in us and er, which make the 
feminine in a, and the neuters in um, follow the second. 
All other terminations belong to the third declension. As, 
therefore, adjectives follow the same declensions as sub- 
stantives, they have been treated of above, and their ir- 
regularities have been already pointed out (see § 51 and 
§ 66, &c.) ; especially that many in er, a, um, throw out 
the e, and that the adjectives of the third declension com^ 
monly make the ablat. sing, in i, the neuter plur. in ia, 
and the genit. plur. in ium. 

Note. — ^We say commonly, for the abl. sing^. in i oocnra in all the a^ec- 
tives in is, e, and in er, is, e, and also in the majority of those which have 
only one termination \ e exclusively occars only in very few, hat several 
have i alone, or e and i indiscriminately. Witih regard to the neuter ploral 
in ia, it should be remembered that o^y the comparatives and t;e^u«, Vetera 
form an exception. The neater pluraJC however, occurs only in adjectives 
ending in ans, ens, rs, and x, and a few others. The genitive plur. in um 
is more frequent. 

5. Indeclinable adjectives are : nequam ; frugi (prop- 
erly a dative of the obsolete^^^wj, but is used quite as an 
a^ective), praesto^ and semis, which is always added to 
other numerals in the sense of " and a half;" e. g., recipe 
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uncias quinque semis, take five ounces and a half. It must 
not be confounded with the substantive semis, genitive 
semissis. 

Adjectives defective in number are pauci and plerique, 
which, in ordinary language, have no singular. Of mactus, 
a, um, we have only macte and macti, joined with the im- 
perative of esse. 

Parum, too little, is the neuter of the obsolete parus^ 
and is used as a substantive only in the nominative and 
accusative. Necesse exists only as a neuter in connection 
with est, erat, '&c., and with habeo^ hahes, &c., the adjec- 
tive tiecessarius, a, um, being used in its^stead. 



APPENDIX. 

As in Chapter XV. we confined ourselves to giving spe- 
cimens of the declension of substantives, we here subjoin 
some examples of adjectives which follow the first, second* 
and third declensions. 

Altus, a, um, high. 

Singular. 
Nom. alt-US, alt-a, alt-um. 
Gen. aU-d, alt-ae, alt-u 
Dat. alt^^ alt-ae, alt-o. 
Ace. alt-um, alt-am, alt-um. 
Voc. alt-e, alt- a, alt-um. 
Abl. alt-o, alt-d, alt-o. 

Plural. 
Nom. (dt-i, alt-ae, alt-d. 
Gen. alt-drum, alt^drum^ aU^orttm. 
Dat. alt-is, alt-is, alt-is. 
Ace. alt-OS, alt-as^ alt-a. 
Voc. alt-i, alt-ae, alt-d. 
Abl. alt-is, alt-is, alt-is. 

Miser, era, erum, wretched. 

Singular. 
Nom. miser, miser-d, miser-um. 
Qtem. miser-d, miser-ae, miser-i. 
Dat. miser-o, miser-ae, miser-o. 
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Acc. tJiiser-um, fniser-am, miser-um. 
Voc. miser, miser-a, miser-um. 
Abl. miser-o, miser-d^ miaer-o* 

Plural. 
Nom. miser-i, miser-<ie, miser-a. 
Gen. miser-orwrn^ miser-arum^ miser-arum* 
Dat. miser-is^ miser-is, miser-is^ 
Acc. miser-OS, miser-ns^ miser-i, 
V^oc. miser-i, miser-ae, miser-d. 
Abl. misir-is^ miser-is, miser-is, 

Aeger, s^gi'S'* aegrum, HL 

8lKG(7LAa. 

Nom. aeger, megr-d, aegr-um, 
Gfen. aegr-i, aegr-ae^ cugr-L 
Dat. aegr-o, ctegr-ae, aegr-o. 
Acc. aef^-um, a^gr-am, aegr-umm 
Voc. aeger^ aegr-a, aegr-um. 
Abl. aegr-o^ aegr-d, <iegr-o. 

Plural. 
Nom. aegr-i, aegr-ae, aegr-d. 
Oen. aegr-orum, aegr-drum, ctegr-erum. 
Dat. aegr-is, aegr-is^ aegr-is, 
Acc. aegr-os, aegr-as, aegr-d^ 
Voc. aegr-i, aegr-a^^ aegr-d. 
Abl. aegr-is, aegr-is, aegr-is. 

Celer, celeris, celere, quick. 

Singular. 
Nom. cder, celer-is, cder-e. 
Gen. celer-is for all genders. 
Dat. celer-i for all genders. 
Acc. cder-em, celer-em, celer-e* 
Voc. cc^cr, cder-is, cder-e. 
AbL cder-i for all genders. 

Plural. 
Nom. celer-es, celer-es, cder-id. 
Gen. celer-tum for all genders. 
Dat. celer-tbus for all genders. 
Acc cder-es, celer-es, cder-ia, 
Voc. cder-es, cder-es, cder-id. 
Abl. celer-Vms for all genders* 
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Gbravis, neut, gnrre, heavp. 

SiSOVLAB. 

Nom. grav'iSf neut. grav-e. 

Gen. grav-is. 

Dat, grav-i. 

Ace. grav-em^ neut. grav^e. 

Voc. grav'is, neut. grav-e. 

Abl. grav-i. 

Plural. 
Nom. grav-es, neut. ^at?-^. 
Gren. ^av-lt^m. 
Dat. ^ar*l5t£f. 
Ace. grav-eSf neut. ^az;-ld. 
Voc. grav-eSf neut. ^at?-la. 
AbL ^at;-^!^. 

Comparative altTor, netf^. altius, higher* 

Singular. 
Nom. alttor^ neut. altius. 
Gen. altior-is. 
Dae dttidr-i. 

Ace. altidr-em^ neut. alHus, 
Voc. alitor^ neut. aZ^iM. 
Abl. altior-e, or altidr-i. 

Plural. 
Nom. aUior-es, neut. alHor-a. 
Gen. aZ^'dr-a«m. 
Dat. altior-tlms. 
Ace. altior-es^ neut. altior-a. 
Voc. altior-eSf neut. altior'a. 
Abl. altidr-ibus. 

Adjectives of one TermiTiatum, 

Dives, ricA. Felix, hajppjf. 

Singular. 
Nom. <Zi>€». 

Gen. div'U'is. 

Dat. divit'i. 

Ace. divU-em, neut (2»9ei. 

Voc. cZir^v. 

Abl. c^tt;^^, or divU4, 
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Plural. 
Nom. divU-es^ neut. dit4a (divMa). 
Gen. divU-um, 
Dat. divit'tbus. 
Ace. divU-es, neut. dit-ta, 
Voc. divit-es, neut. dit-ta. 
AbL. divUrthtu. 

' SlNGITLAB. 

"Nom./elix. 

Gen. JeliC'is. 

Dat. /eUc-i. 

Ace. JeltC'em, neut. JelioD. 

Voc. Jelix. 

AbL /elic-i^ oxfelM>e. 

Nom./eHc-eSf neuu/eltc-ta. 

QeD. feUc-mm. 

Dat. feUc'tbtts. 

Ace. fe^-es, neut.^Zt€;-t& 

Voc. feUc-es, neut.yeZt€;-^ 

Abl. ydic-tbus. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIYES. 



[§ 104.] 1. Adjectives, and also the present and past 
participles, when used as adjectives, may, by means of a 
change in their termination, be made to indicate that this 
quality they denote belongs to a subject in a higher or in 
die highest degree. The degrees of comparison (gradus 
camparationisj, as this change is called, are, the compar- 
ative, when a comparison is made between two (persons, 
things, or conditions), and the superlative, when a compar- 
ison takes place among three or more. The fundamental 
form of the adjective in this respect is called the positive. 

Note. — The comparative is al>o used, in an elliptic mode of speaking, 
instead of our "too" (mmisj; e. g., homo trittior, more Bad, viz., than it 
right or natoral, hence too sad. In like manner, the superlative, when 
nsed without the objects of comparison being mentioned, indicates onlv 
that the quality exists in a high degree, which we express by the adverb 
very; e. g., lumo doctUsimus does not always mean "the most learned," 
but very often ** a very learned man ;" and intemperantUtwte vixit, he Uv* 
ed very intemperately. 

C 2 
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2. The comparative has the termination %or for the mas- 
culine and feminine, and tm for the neuter ; and these 
terminations are added to the stem of the word, such as 
it appears in the oblique cases. The rule may be practi- 
cally expressed thus : to form the comparative add or or 
u$ to that case of the positive which ends in e, that is, in 
adjectives of the second declension to the genitive, and in 
those of the third to the dative; e. g., docttis fdoctij, doctwr; 
liber (liberi)^ liherior / pulcher fptdchrij, puUhrior ; levis, 
leviar; acer facrij, acrior; prudenStprttdenHor ; indulgens, 
indulgentior ; audax, audadior; velox, vdociar. 

3. The superlative ends in issimuSf a, um^ and is form- 
ed as the comparative by adding this termination to the 
stem of the positive, such as it presents itself in the gen- 
itive and the other oblique cases, after the removal of the 
terminations; e. g., doct-issimus, prudent-issimus^ audac- 
issimuSf concord-iasimus. 

Note. — ^The termination imut in the aaperiative waa ori^ally written - 
and pronounced Urnus ; and it ia even now retained in the editiona of aome 
ancient authora, aa the comic poeta and Sallnat 

[§ 105.] 4. The following adjectives must be noticed as 
exceptions : 

(a) All adjectives in er (those in er, a, um, as liher and 
ptdcher, as well as those in er, is, e, as acer, celeber, and 
those of one termination, as pauper, gen. pauperis J make 
the superlative in errimus, by adding rimus tg the nomi- 
native of the masculine gender, as pulcher-rimus, acer" 
rimus, celeher-rimus, pauper-rimus, Vetus and nuperus, 
too, have veterrimus, nuperrimus, Maturus has both 
forms, maturissimus. and maturrimus, though the latter 
chiefly in the adverb. 

fhj Some adjectives in His, viz.,Jacilis, difftdlis, similis, 
dissimilis, gracilis, and humilis, make the superlative in 
iUimus, by adding Umus to the positive after die removal 
of the termination is, as, Jucil-limus, humil-limus. Im- 
becillus has two forms, imbecillissimus and ifnbecillimus. 
Agilis, on the other hand, has no superlative. - 

(cj Adjectives compounded with dictts,ficus, and volus 
(from the verbs dicere,facere, velle), make the compara- 
tive in entioT and the superlative in erUissimus, from the 
unusual and obsolete forms dicens, volens, faciens ; e. g., 
maledicentior, benevolentior, munificentior^ munificefUissi' 
fnus, magnificentissimus* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

COMPARISON BT ADVERBS AND INCREASED COMPARISON. 

[§ 106.] 1. Instead of the peculiar forms of the com- 
parative and superlative, we sometimes find a circumlo- 
cution, mfigis and maxime, or summe, being added to the 
positive. This rarely occurs in the case of adjectives 
iTv^hich form their degrees of comparison in the regular 
way ; but where the regular or grammatical comparison 
can not be used, its place is supplied by circumlocution. 
(See below, § 114.) 

[§ 107.1 2. A degree is also expressed by the adverbs 
odTnodum, heme, apprime, imprimis, sane, cppido, valde, 
and mtdtum, and by the particle per, which is united with 
the adjective into one word, as in perdifflcilis, permagnus, 
and is made still more emphatic by the addition ofquam; 
e. g., locug perquam difficilis, an extremely difficult pass- 
age. Some few adjectives are increased in the same way 
by being compounded with prae; e. g., praedives, prar 
pinguis, praelongus, 

iVofe.~Adjecttve0 to whidi per or prae is prefixed admit cS no farther 
oomparuKm : pradarus alone is treated like a simple adjective. 

[§ 108.] 3. When the verb etiam (still) is added to the 
comparative, and loftge or multo (by far) to the superlative, 
the meaning of the degrees is enhanced. Vel, even, and 
quam, as much as possible, likewise serve to denote an 
increase of the meaning expressed by the superlative ; e. 
g., Cicero vd optimus oratorum Rom^anorum ; i. e., Cicero, 
a good, or, rather, the very best of Roman orators ; gratias 
tibi ago quam muxim^as, or quam maximas possum tihi 
gratias ago. As these words increase the meaning, so 
paulum orpaulOf patdulum or paulido, on the other hand, 
diminish it, as patdo doctior, only a little more learned. 
Aliquanto increases the sense, and has an affirmative pow- 
er; it may be expressed by " considerably" or " much." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

[§ 109.1 1. Some adjectives make their degrees of com* 
parison n-om obsolete forms, or take them irom other 
words of a similar signification. 
Bonus, good, meUor, opHmus. 

Malus, bad, p^or, pessimus, 

MagnuSf great, major, maximus. 

Multus, much, neat, pltis (p\,plures, plurlmus (equivalent 

pluraj, in the plural to 

plerlquej. 
Parvus, little, minor, minimus. / 

Nequam ) See § 103. i nequior, nequissimus, 

Frngi J indeclin. {Jrugalior^ Jhtgalissimus, 
Egenus, needy, egendor, egentisstmus (egensj, 

Providus, provident, providenHor, providentismnu* 

(promdens). 

Dives makes the comparative divifior and ditior, and 
the superlative divitisstmus and ditissimus, 

[§ 110.] 2. The following adjectives have a double ir- 
regular superlative : "^ 

Exter or exterus, a, um, exterior, extremus and exiimus. 
(Infer or inferusj, a, um, inferior, infimus and hnus. 
(Super or superus J, a, um, superior, supremussndsummus. 
(Poster OT posterns), 5, um, posterior, postremus and postw- 

mus, 

[§ 111.] 3. There are some forms of the comparative 
and superlative which have no adjective for their positive, 
but an adverb which is derived from an adjective. 

(citraj, citenor, dtimus, 

(tdtra), ulterior, ulHmMs, 

(intra), interior, inttmus. 

(prope), propior, proximus. 

The following, on the other hand, have neither an ad 
jective nor an adverb for their positive : 

deterior, deterrimus, 

-X ocior, ocissimus. 

" potior, potiswnui. 

—— — prior f pnmus. 
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[§ 112.] 4. The following adjectives have a superlative, 
but no comparative : 

Falstcs, Jahissimus ; di versus, diversissimus ; inclUus, 
inclitissimtis ; twvus, novissimus ; sacer, sacerrimus ; vetus 
(the comparative is supplied by vetustior), veterrimus 
(vetiLstissimus), and some participles which are used as 
adjectives, as merituSf mentissimus, 

[§ 113.] 5. Most adjectives in Uis and hUis derived from 
verbs, together with those in ilis derived from substantives, 
have no superlative. To these we must add the follow- 
ing : agrestis, alacer, ater, caecus, longinquus, propingutis^ 
salutdris, surdus, vulgaris, and some others. In like man- 
ner, there is no superlative of adolescens, juvenis (compara- 
tive /wwiV^r, contracted from juveniar J, and senex (compara- 
tive senior J, though these words must be regarded as ad- 
jectives. 

6. The two adjectives, anterior and sequior, exist only 
as comparatives. The neuter of the latter is sequius. 

[§ 114.] 7. Many adjectives have no degrees of com- 
parison at all, because their signification precludes com- 
parison ; e. g., those which denote a substance, origin, 
possession, or a definite time; e. g., aureus, pesregrinus, 
patemtcs, aesiivus, hibemus, vivtcs. 

Others do not form the comparative and superlative in 
the usual grammatical manner by the terminations ior and 
issimus, but by the adverbs magis and maxime^ which are 
put before the adjective, and by the particles mentioned 
above. Such adjectives are : 

faj Those in which the termination us is preceded by a 
vowel, as idonetis, duhius, necessarius, arduus : compara- 
tive magis necessarius, superlative maxime necessarius. Sec, 
In qu, however, the u is not regarded as a ^owel ; hence 
antiquus, e. g., has its regular comparative, antiquior, and 
superlative antiquissimtis, 

(h) Many adjectives compounded with substantives 
and verbs ; e. g., inops, magnaramus^ pestifer ; and those 
which have the derivative terminations teas, tdus, ulus, 
alis. His, hundtis, e. g., moduMS, credultis, rubidus, exitialis, 
Tiostilis, furihundus, 

(c) A great number of adjectives which can not be 
classified ; their want of the degrees of comparison is sur- 
prising, and they must be carefully committed to memory : 
aXhus, almus, cadUcus, calvus, cantis, curvus,/erus, gnarus, 
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IcLcer^ mu^us, lassus, mediacris, memor^ merus^ miruSf 
mutus^ navTis^ nefasttcs, par, parUis, dispar, properus, 
rudiSf trux (the degrees may be formed from trucidcTitusJ, 
vagus. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

NUMERALS.— CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

[§ 115.] Numerals (nomina numeratia) are partly ad* 
jectives and partly adverbs. The iidjectives are : 1. Car- 
dinal, denoting simply the number of things, as tres, three. 
2. Ordinal, indicating the place or number in succession, 
as tertius, the third. 3. Distributive^ denoting how many 
each time, as temi, each time three, or three and three 
together. 4. Multiplicative, denoting how manifold, as 
triplex, threefold. .. 5. Proportional, denoting how many 
times more, as triplum, three times as much ; and, 6. Ad- 
verbial numerals^ denoting how many times, as ter^ thrice 
■or three times. 

I. CARDINAL numerals. 

The cardinal numerals form the roots of the other nu 
merals. The first three, unus, duo, tres, are declined, and 
have forms for the different genders ; the rest, as far as 
one hundred, are indeclinable. The hundreds, as 200, 
300, &c., are declinable, and have different terminations 
for the genders. Mille, a thousand, is indeclinable, but 
has a declinable plural (millia, or, better, miliaj for the 
series of numbers which follow. A higher unit, such as 
a million or billion, does not exist in Latin, and a million 
is, therefore,, expressed by the form of multiplication : 
decies centena milia ; i. e., ten times a hundred thousand, 
or decies alone, with the omission of centena milia, and, in 
like manner, vicies, two millions ; octogies, eight millions, 
centies, ten millions ; millies, a hundred millions ; his mil- 
lies, two hundred millions. 

Singular. Plural. 



Nom. unus, und, unum, one. 
Gen. unius. 

Dat. uni. 

Ace. unum, unam, unum. 

AbL uno, una, tmo. 



Nom. uni, unae, una. 

Gen. unorum, undrum, una* 

rum, 
Dat. unis. 

Ace. unos, unas^ unS. 
Abl* unis. 
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Note, — ^The g^tive aingnlar uni, and the dative uno, unae^ are of mo 
occnirexkce and undassica]. The plaral uni, unae, una, occurs as a namend 
onW in connection with pluralia tantum, i. e., sach noons as have no sin- 
goiar ; e. g., unae nuptiae, one wedding ; una eastra, one camp ; unae lit- 
<erae, one letter. (See $119). 27ntM is used, also, in tiie sense of " aione/' 
or "the same/' and is then a pure adjecdve ; e. g., uni Vbii legato* mis- 
erantf "the Uhians alone had sent ambassadors f'Lacedaemanii tepHngen- 
toe jam annos unit moribu* tfivunt, " witli the same mamiers." 

Duo and tres are naturally plurals. 



Nom. duo, dtmCj dtw. 

Gen. duorum, dudrutn, duo- 
rum, 

Dat. duohusy duahus, duohus. 

Ace duos and duo, duos, 
duo, 

Abl. duohus, dudbuSj duo- 
bus. 

Note. — Ambo, ae, o, both, is declined like duo, and has likewise two 
forms for the accusative, cmbot and ambo, which have entirely tibe same 
meaning. Duum, a second form of the genit of duo, is tlie regolar one in 
compounds, as duumvir, bat is fireqaenUy used, also, in connection with 
milium. Thus Pliny says that he had compiled his work e lecHorte vo- 
luminum circiter duum mUium, (See $ 51.) 



Nom. tres (masc. and fern.), 

trid. 
Gen. trium, 
Dat. trihus. 
Ace. tres (masc. and fem.), 

triiL 
Abl. trihus. 



4. ini. or iv. quattuor. 

5. y. quinque, 

6. Yi. sex, 

7. VII. septem. 

8. VIII. octo. 

9. IX. novem. 

10. X. decern. 

11. zi. undecim. 

12. zii. duodecim, 

13. zin. tredecim, or decern et 

tres. 

14. ziv. quattuordecim. 

15. XV. quindedm. 

16. zvi. sedecim^ or decern et 

sex. 

17. zvn. decern et septem, or 

septendedm. 

18. zviii. decern et octo,' or 
duodeviginti. 



19. zix. decern et novem, or 100. c. centum. 



undeviginti. 
SO. zx. viginti. 



21. zzi. unus et viginti, or 

viginti unus. 

22. zzii. duo et viginti^ or 

viginti duo. 

23. zziii. tres et viginti, or 

viginti tres. 
28. zzvni. duodetrigintd, or 



octo et mgtntt. 



or 



29. zziz. undetrigintd^ 

novem et viginti. 

30. zzz. trigintd. 
40. ZL. quadragintd. 
50. L. quinquagintd. 
60. LZ. sexagintd. 
70. Lzz. septuagintd. 
80. Lxzz. octogintd. 
90. zc. nonagintd. 

99. ic. undecentum, nona- 
gintd novem, or novem 
et nonagintd. 



109. ciz. centum et novem, or 
centum novem. 
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laceTf muGlus, lassus, mediocris, memor^ merus, mirug, 
mutus^ navus^ nefastus, par, parilis, dispar, jn-operus, 
rudis, trux (the degrees may be formed from trwndentusjt 
vagus. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

NUMERALS.— -CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

[§ 115.] Numerals (nomina numeroRaJ are partly ad- 
jectives and partly adverbs. The adjectives are : 1. Car- 
dinal, denoting simply the number of things, as tres, three. 
2. Ordinal, indicating the place or number in succession, 
as tertitis, the third. 3. Distributive, denoting how many 
each time, as temi, each time three, or three and three 
together. 4. Multiplicative, denoting how manifold, as 
triplex, threefold. . 5. Proportional, denoting how many 
times more, as triplum, three times as much ; and, 6. Ad- 
verbial numerals, denoting how many times, as ter, thrice 
or three times. 

I. CARDINAL numerals. 

The cardinal numerals form the roots of the other nu 
merals. The first three, unus, dtco, tres, are declined, and 
have forms for the different genders ; the rest, as far as 
one hundred, are indeclinable. The hundreds, as 200, 
300, &c., are declinable, and have different terminations 
for the genders. Mille, a thousand, is indeclinable, but 
has a declinable plural (millia, or, better, miliaj for the 
series of numbers which follow. A higher unit, such as 
a million or billion, does not exist in Latin, and a million 
is, therefore,* expressed by the form of multiplication : 
dedes centena milia ; i. e., ten times a hundred thousand, 
or dedes alone, with the omission of centena milia, and, in 
like manner, vicies, two millions ; octogies, eight millions, 
centies, ten millions ; millies, a hundred millions ; bis mil- 
lies, two hundred millions. 

Singular. Plural. 



Nom. unus, und, unum, one. 
Gen. unius, 

Dat. uni. 

Ace. unum, unam, unum, 

AbL uno, una, mno. 



Nom. uni, unae, una. 

Gen. unorum, unarum, una* 

rum, 
Dat. unis. 
Ace. unos, Unas, unS. 
Abl. unis. 
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I^ote, — ^The genitive aingiilar uni, and the dative uno, unae^ are of me 
occairence and unclaBBical. The plaral uni, unae, una, occurs as a namend 
only in connection with pluralia tarUutn, i. e., sach noons as have no sin- 
golar ; e. e., unae nuptiae, one wedding ; una eastra, one camp ; unae lit- 
jfero^ one letter. (See $119). 27ntM is used, also, in tiie sense of " alone/' 
or "the same/' and is then a pure adjective ; e. g., uni Vbii legato* mu- 
erant, "the Uhians alone had sent ambassadors f'Laeedaemonii teptingen- 
tosjam annos unis moribus tfivunt, " witli the same mamiers." 

Duo and tres are naturally plurals. 



Nom. duo, dtiae^ duo. 

Gen. duorum, dudrujn, duo- 
rum, 

Dat. dudhusjduahusjdubhus. 

Ace. duos and duo, duos, 
duo* 

Abl. duohus, duabus, duo- 

bus. 

Note. — Ambo, ae, o, both, is declined like duo, and haa^ likewise two 
forms for the accusative, ambos and ambo, which have entirely tibe same 
meaning. Duum, a second form of the genit of duo, is tibe regular one in 
componnds, as duumvir^ but is fireqaenUy used, also, in connection with 
mUtwrn. Thns Pliny says that he had compiled his work e lectione vo- 
luminum circiter duum milium, (See $ 51.) 



Nom. tres (masc. and fern.), 

trid. 
Gen. tHum. 
Dat. trihus. 
Ace. tres (masc. and fem.), 

triH, 
Abl. trihus. 



4. ini. or iv. quattuor, 

5. y. quinque, 

6. Yi. sex. 

7. VII. septem, 

8. VIII. octo. 

9. 12. novem. 

10. X. decern, 

11. zi. undedm, 

12. XII. duodecim, 

13. xin. tredecim, or decern et 

tres, 

14. XIV. quattuor decim, 

15. XV. quindecim. 

16. XVI. sedecim^ or decern et 

sex, 

17. xvn. decern et septem, or 

septendecim, 

18. XVIII. decern et octo,^ or 

duodeviginti, 

19. XIX. decern et novem, or 

undeviginti, 
SO. XX. viginti. 



21. XXI. unus et viginti, or 

viginti unus, 

22. XXII. duo et viginti^ or 

viginti duo, 

23. XXIII. tres et viginti, or 

viginti tres, 

28. xxvni. duodetriginta, or 

octo et viginti, 

29. XXIX. undetrigintd^ or 

novem et viginti, 

30. XXX. trigintd, 
40. XL. quadraginta, 
50. L. quinquagintd, 
60. LX. sexagintd, 
70. Lxx. septuaginta, 
80. Lxxx. octogintd, 
90. xc. nonagintd, 

99. ic. undecentum, nona- 
gintd novem, or novem 
et nonagintd, 

100. c. centum, 

109. cix. centum et novem, or 
centum novem. 
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1000. M. or CIO. mille, 
2000. CI9CI9. or MM. dl60 
milia, or his mille, 
5000. 100. quinque mUuL 
10,000. ccioo. decern mUid, 
100,000. ccciooo. centum mi- 
lia. 



200. cc. ducentiy ae^ a. 
300. ccc. trecentij ae, a. 
400. cccc. quadringenti,ae,d, 
500. D. or 10. quingentif ae, a. 
600. DC. sexcenti, ae, <2. 
700. Dcc. septingenti^ ae, a. 
800. Dccc. octingenti^ ae, a. 
900. DCC9C. nongenti, ae, a. 

[§ 116.] The intermediate numbers axe expressed in 
the following manner : from twenty to a hundred, either 
the smaller number followed by et precedes, or the greater 
one precedes without et ; e. g., quattuor et sexagintd, or 
sexagintd qtuittuor. For 18, 28, 38, &c., and for 19, 29, 
39, &;c., the expressions duodevigirUi, duodetrigintd, un- 
deviginti, undetriginta, up to undecentum, are more fre- 
quent than decern et octo, or octo et viginti, &;c. In such 
combinations neither duo nor un (unus) can be declined. 
Above 100, the greater number always precedes, either 
with or without et, as centum unus, miUe unus, mille duo, 
mille trecenti, or mille et unus, mille et duo, mille ct trecenti 
sexaginta sex. 

The thousands are generally expressed by the declin- 
able substantive milia and the cardinal numerals, as dvo 
milia, tria milia, quattuor milia, unum et viginti milia, 
quadraginta quinque milia. The objects counted are ex- 
pressed by the genitive, which depends on the substantive 
milia; e. g., J&rxes Mardoniu?n in Grraecia rdiquit cum 
trecentis milibus armatorum, unless a lower declined nu- 
meral is added, in which case the things counted may be 
used in the same case with milia ; e, g., habuit tria milia 
treeentos mUites, or mUites tria milia trecentos habuit; but 
even then the genitive may be used ; e. g., habuit militum 
tria milia trecentos, or haltuit tria milia militum et trecentos. 
It is only the poets that express the thousands by the in- 
declinable adjective mille preceded by au^ adverbial nu- 
meral, as bis miUe equi, for duo milia equorum. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

II. ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

r^ 117.] The ordinals denote the place in the series 
which any object holds, and answer to the question quo- 



OXDINAL NUMERALS. 



6b 



tui t All of them are adjectiyes of three terminationsy 



uSf a, um. 

1. primus, 

2. secundus (alter). 

3. tertxtu, 

4. quartiu, 

5. quintus. 

6. sextus. 

7. septimui. 

8. octavus. 

9. no»t». 

10. dedmus, 

11. a^nt^ea^nttf. 

12. duodecimus, 

13. tertius decimus. I 

14. jtMKTtf^ dedmus, 

15. ^en/t» dedmus. 

16. sextus dedmus. 

17. Septimus dedmus. 

18. octavus dedmus^ or <Z»o- 

19. n(mt» dedmus, or 4i»^- 

vicedmus. 

20. vicedmus, sometimes t^ 

21. tmiM e^ vicedmus, viced- 

mus primus. 

22. o/^er e^ vicedmus, vicesi- 

mus secundus. 

[§ 118.] In expressing the intermediate numbers, the 
most common practice is to place the smaller number be- 
fore the greater one with the conjunction et, or to make 
the greater number precede the smaller one without et, 
as quartus et mcesimus, or vicedmus quartus. But there 
are many instances in which the smaller number precedes 
without et ; e. g., quintals tricedmus ; and from 13 to 19 
this is the ordinary method ; e. g., dedmus tertius, though 
tertius et dedmus and dedmus et tertitcs also occur. In- 
stead o£ primus et vicedmus, &c., we find still more fre- 
quently unus et vicesimtis, fem. una et vicedma, or with the 
elision of the vowel, unetvicesima. The 22d, 32d, &;c., is 
more frequently and better expressed by alter et vicesimus, 
or vicesimus et alter ^ than by secundus et vicesimus. It then 



30. tricedmus, some- 
times trigesu 
mus, 
40. quadragesimus. 
50. quinquagedmus, 
60. sexagesimus. 
70. septuagedmus, 
80. octogedmus. 
90. nanagedmus, 
100. centesimus. 
200. ducentedmus. 
300. trecentedmus. 
400. quadringented" 

mus. 
500. quingentedmus. 
600. sexcentedmus, 
700. septingentedmus, 
800. octingentedmus. 
900. nongentedmtu. 
1000. milledmus. 
2000. 3t« milledmus. 
3000. ^er milledmus. 
10,000. decies milledmus. 
100,000. centies milledmus. 
1,000,000. dedes centies mU- 
lesimus. 
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goes on regularly: tertius et vicenmus^ quartus et vice- 
simus, Sec, ; but the 28th, 38th, &c., are expressed also by 
dtcodetricesimus, duodeqtiadragesimusy and the 29th, 39th, 
99th, by undetricesimus, undequadragesimtiSy undecentesi' 
mus, the words duo and untis (unj being indeclinable ; and 
both forms are of more frequent occurrence than octavus 
and nonus et vicesimus, or vicesimus octavus, vicesimus nonus. 

Note. — ^There ib a class of adjectives in anus which are derived from 
ordinal numerals ; as, primdnus, ucunddnus, tertidnus, vieesimdnust ice 
They express the class or division to which a person belongs. In Roman 
writers they chiefly denote the legion of the soldiers, whence the first 
word in their com]>oands is feminine ; as, tertiadecimdnit quartadeeimdfd, 
tertia est vicesimdnii that is, soldiers of the thirteenth, foarteenth> twenty- 
third legion. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

in. DISTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS. 

[§ 119.] Distributive numerals denote an equal num- 
ber distributed among several objects, or at different times, 
and answer to the questions : " How many apiece V^ and 
"How many each time?" (quoteni?) They are always 
used in the plurisil. The English language, having no cor- 
responding numerals, has recourse to circumlocution ; e. 
g., Scipio et Hannibal cum singulis interpretihus congressi 
sunt^ each with an interpreter; Senatus agri Vfjentant 
septena jugera plebi divisit, the senate gave to each plebei- 
an seven jugera. 

Hence the distributives are applied, instead of cardinals, 
vnth words which have no singular ; o. g., hini codidlli, 
Una post Romtdum spolia opima ; and with those sub- 
stantives the plural of which, though it has a different sig- 
nification from the singular, yet retains the meaning of a 
singular ; e. g., aedes^ castra, litterae, ludu It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that in this case the Romans commonly 
used uni instead o£singuli, and trini instead of temif since 
singtdi and terni retain their own distributive signification. 
We therefore say, fbr example, hifia castra uno die cepit; 
trinae hodie nuptiae celehrantur ; quotidie quinas aut senas 
litteras accipio ; for duo castra would mean " two castles/' 
duae aedes " two temples," and duaelitterae " two letters 
of the alphabet." They are all adjectives of three gen- 
ders, e, ae, a. 
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1. singulL 

2. hinu 

3. tem% or trini. 

4. guatemi, 

5. quini, 

6. sent. 

7. septmi, 

8. octoni. 

9. iio9e»t. 

10. Je»«. 

11. und^u 

12. duodeni. 

13. ^en»f ^c»i. 



14. ^t^a^mii JeTti. 

15. quini dent. 

16. ^eT^i deni. 

17. septmi deni, 

18. octoni deni. 

19. 9M>2769ie €^^2. 

20. viceni» 

21. viceni singuli, 

22. viceni bini, 

23. viceni temi, &c. 
30. triceni, 
40. quadrageni. 



60. sexageni, 
70. septuageni, 
80. octogeni. 
90. nonaglni, 
100. centeni, 
200. duceni, 
300. treceni, 
400. quadringeni. 
500. quingeni, 
600. sexceni, 
700. septingenu 
800. octingeni, 
900. nongeni. 



50. quinquageni. 

Note. — ^The genitive of these nnmeralfl is commonly in «m instead of 
oruin, as ^»n««n, ternuvh quatemum, quinum, &c., but not nn^^um finr 

The thousands are expressed by singula milia^ hina 
milia^ tema, quatema, quina milia ; e. g., Legavit Au- 
gustus praetorianis militibiLS singula milia nummum (that 
is, one thousand to each) ; m singulis legionibus Romanis 
quatema milia duceni pedites cum trecenis equitibus erant. 

Here, too, there is a certain freedom of combination, 
for instead of viceni quatemi, we also find quatemi et 
viceni^ and quatemi viceni; and 18 and 19 are expressed 
also by duodeviceni and undeviceni. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

IV. MULTIPLICATIVE NUMERALS. 

[§ 120.] MuLTiPLiCATHTES auswor to the question, " How 
many fold V (qtiotuplex ?J They are : simplex (gen. tcisj, 
duplex, triplex, quadruplex, quincuplex (sexuplex or seplex), 
septemplex, octuplex, novemplex, decemplex, centuplex. 

It will not be out of place here to add the Latin expres- 
sions for fractions, which are always denoted hypars : ^ is 
dimidia pars^ ^ tertia pars, \ quarta pars, quinta, sexta, 
septima pars, &c. In cases where the number of the parts 
into which a thing is divided exceeds the number of parts 
mentioned only by one, as in §., |, f , the fractions are ex- 
pressed in Latin simply by duae^ tres, qudttuor partes, that 
IS, two out of three, three out of four, and four out of five 
parts. In all other cases fractions are expressed as in 
English : ^, duae septimae ; 4^ , tres septimae, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

y. PROPORTIONAL NUMERALS. 

[§ 121.] Proportional numerals express how many 
times more one thing is than another, but they can not be 
used throughout. They answer to the question quotuplus ? 
They are : simplus,a^ um; duplus, triplus, quad/ruplus, quin- 
quiplus fsexuplusJfSeptupluSjOctuplus fnonuplusJydecupltUt 
centupluSf and, according to the same analogy, we might 
form ducentuplus, and so on, as in the multiplicatives above. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

VL NUMERAL ADTERBS. 

[§ 122.] 1. The numeral adverbs answer to the ques- 
tion, " How many times V quotiens 1 to which totiens is 
the demonstrative, and aliquotiens the indefinite. The 
form in m is the original, and is preferable to the termina- 
tion eSf which has become the established ending in ad- 
verbs formed from real numerals. 

1. sernd, 

2. his. 

3. ter. 

4. quater. 
6. quinquies. 

6. seayies. 

7. sepHes 

8. ocHes, 

9. novies. 

10. decies, 

11. undecUs, 

12. duodecies. 

13. ter decies, or tredecles. 

14. quater decies, or quattuor 

decies. 

15. quinquiesdecies, or quin- 

decies. 

16. sexiesdecies, or sedecies. 

17. septiesdedes. 

18. duodeviciesj or octiesde- 

cies, 
19, u»deinctes,OTnoviesd€cies! 



20. Vicies. 

21. semel et vicies. 

22. bis et vicies. 

23. ter et vicies^ &c. 
30. tricies. 
40. quadragies. 
50. quinqttagies. 
60. sexagies. 
70. septuagies, 
80. octogies. 
90. nonagies. 

100. centies. 

200. ducenties. 

300. trecenties. 

400. quadringenties, 

500. quingenties, &c. 

800. octingenties^ &c. 
1,000. mtUies. 
2,000. bis millies. 
3,000. ter millies, &c. 
100,000. centies mUlies. 
\1,000,000. millies tnAllies 
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With regard to the intermediate numbers, 21, 22, 23, 
&c., the method above adopted is the usual one, but we 
may also say vicies semel and vicies et semel, though not 
semel vicies ; for bis vicies, for example, would mean twice 
twenty, L e., forty. 

[§ 123.] 2. The numeral adverbs terminating either in 

um or o, and derived from the ordinals, or, rather, the 

ordinals themselves in the ace. or ablat. singular, neuter 

gender, are used in answer to the question *• of what 

number ]" or " what in number ]" e. g., primum or primo, 

for the first time, or first ; secundum or secundo, tertium or 

tertio, &c., decimum, tertium decimum, dteodevicesimum. 

Note. — ^The ancients themselyes were in doubt as to whether the ter- 
mination um -or o was preferable ; bat, according to the majority of the 
passages in classical writers, we most prefer um; the form secundum 
alone is less common ; and instead of it we find tferum, " a second time/' 
and secundOf "secon^y/' for which, howeyer, deinde is more frequently 
used. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

[§ 125.] 1. Pronouns are words which supply the 
place of a substantive, such as J, thou, we, and m Latin 
ego, tu, nos, &c. These words are in themselves substan- 
tives, and require nothing to complete their meaning; 
hence they are called substantive pronouns (pronomina 
substantiva), but more commonly personal pronouns, pro- 
nomina personalia. 

[§ 126.] 2. Besides these there is a number of words 
which are in reality adjectives, inasmuch as they have 
three distinct forms for the three genders, and their mean- 
ing is not complete without a substantive either expressed 
or understood. But their inflection differs so widely from 
what are commonly called adjectives, and they are so fre- 
quently used instead of a substantive, that they are not 
unjustly termed pronouns. They are : 

1. The adjunctive : ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self. 

2. The demonstrative: hie, haec, hoc; iste, ista, istud; 
tile, ilia, illud ; is, ea, id, and the compound idem, eadem, 
idem, 

3. The relative: qui, guae, guod^ and the compounds 
quicunque and quisquis. 
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4. The two interrogatives, viz., the substantive inter- 
rogative, quis, quid ? and the adjective interrogative, qui, 
quae, quod? 

5. The indefinite pronouns : aliquis, aliqua, aliquid^ and 
aliquod ; quidam, quaedam, quiddam, and quoddam ; ali^ 
quispiam, or abridged quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam, and 
qtiodpiam ; quisqtiam, neuter quidquam ; qmvis, quilibet, 
and quisque ; and all the compounds of qui or quis, 

[§ 130.] 3. The possessive pronouns are derived from 
the substantive pronouns, and in form they are regular 
adjectives of three terminations : mens, tuus^ suus, noster. 
Tester; to which we must add the relative cujus, a, um; 
and the prcmomina gentilida (which express origin), nos- 
tras, vestras, and cujas, 

4. Lastly, we include among the pronouns also what 
are callbd pronominalia, that is, adjectives of so general a 
meaning, that, like real pronouns, they frequently supply 
the place of a noun substantive. Such pronominalia are : 
(a) Those which answer to the question whoT aliusj 
ullus, nullus, nonnuUus, If we ask, which of two ] it is 
expressed by uter ? and the answer to it is alter^ one of 
two ; neuter, neither ; alteruter^ either the one or the other; 
utervis and uterlibet, either of the two. The relative pro- 
noun (when referring to two) is likewise uter, and, m a 
more general sense, utercunque, (h) Those which denote 
quality, size, or number in quite a general way. They 
stand in relation to one another (whence they are called 
correlatives), and are formed according to a fixed rule. 
The interrogative beginning with qu coincides with the 
form of the relative ; the indefinite is formed by prefix- 
ing ali; the demonstrative begins with t, and its power 
is sometimes increased by the sufiix dem; the relative 
may acquire a more geperal meaning by being doubled, 
or by the sufiix cunque; and the indefinite generality is 
expressed by adding the words libet or vis to the (original) 
interrogative form. In this manner we obtain the fmlow- 
ing pronominal correlatives : 

Intermg. Demoost Relat. RaUt gsnenle. Indefin. Indefta. nner. 

qualis talis qualit qvalisqualia — i— . qualisUoeL 

qwdisGunque. 

quantu* tarittu, tan- quantus quantu»quantu8 idiquantui quanUuUbel 
tundem quantvttcunque * quanttuvit* 

quot tot, toHdem quot quotquot, quot- aliquot quodibeL 

cunqtie 

quoHu tdtus quMta quotuseunque faliquotusj 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

[§ 131.] 1. Declension of the personal pronouns tgo^ 
fu, sui. 



Nom. EgOf I. 
Gen. md^ of me. 

Dat. mthi, to me. 

Ace. me, me. 

Voc. like nom. 

Abl. me, from me. 



Nom. Nos, we. 
Gen. nostri, nos- 
trum, of us. 
Dat. nobis, to us. 
Ace. nos, us. 
Voc. like nom. 
Abl. 9td^,fromus. 



SlIfOULAB. 

Tit, thou. 
tut, of thee. 

Mi, to thee. 
te^ thee, 
like nom. 
te, from thee. 

Plural. 
Vos, you.' 
vestri, vestrum^ of 

you. 
vohis, to you, 
vos, you. 
like noin. 
vohis, from you. 



sut, of himself, her- 
self, itself. 
sibi, to himself, &c. 
se, himself, &c. 



se, from himself, &c. 



sui, of themselves. 

sibi, to themselves. 
se, themselves. 



«^,from themselves. 



Note. — ^The contracted fonn of the dative, mi for miki (like nil for nihU) 
IS freqaently found in poetry, bnt rarely in prose. The genitives mei, tut, 
sui, nostri, vettri, are properly genitives of the possessive pronouns meum, 
tuum, iuuntf nostrum, vestrum, for originally the nenters meum, tuum, 
&o., were used in the sense of " my being/' or of " as regards me, thee/' 
&c. The beginner may pass over tne origin of these forms, since they are 
used as the real genitives of the personal pronouns ; bnt he must be re- 
minded of it in the constroction of the genmd, $ 660. Respecting the dif- 
ference between nostri, vestri, and nostrum, vestrum, see $ 431. It may 
also be remarked that nostrum and vestrum are in fact contractions of nos- 
trorum, vesirorum, and that in old writers even nostrarum and vestrarum 
for the feminine are found. 

The suffix met may be added to all the cases of these three pronouns to 
express the English emphatic self,M egomet, mikimet, temet, semet, and 
even with the addition ot ipse after it, as mikimet ipn, temet ipsum. The 
^enit. plur. and tiie nominat. iu alone do not admit this suffix. Instead of 
It, l^e emphasis is given to tu by the suffix t9, as tiUe, and to this, again, by 
the addition of met, as ttUimet. The accus. and ablat. singular of these 
proiuKins admit a reduplication, meme, tete, sese ; of the pronoun sui alone 
it is used in the plural as well as in the singular. 

When the preposition cum occurs with the ablat. of these pronouns, it 
is appended to them, as mecum, tecum, secum, nohiscum, vobtscum. The 
■ame is the case with quo, qua, and quibus, though we may also say cum 
gmo, cum qwh cum quums. 
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[§ 132.] 2. Declension of the demonstrative pronouns, 
hiCf iste, ille, is. 



Singular. 
Nom. and Voc. IIic,haec,hoc, 

this. 
Gen. hujus, of this. 

Dat. hulc (or huicj, to this. 
Ace. hunc, hanc, hoc, this. 
Abl. hoc, haCf hoc, from this. 

Note. — The ancient form of this pronoan was hice, haece, hoce. The 
cases ending in c arose from the omission of the e. In ordinaiy language 
the cases in t also sometimes take the ce to render the demonsdratiTe 
power more emphatic ; e. g., hujiuce, hisce, hosce. An old form of the 
dative or ablative is hibus. 

The pronouns iste, ista, istud, and iUe^ ilia, illud, are 
declined alike, and in the following manner : 



Plural. 
Nom. and Voc. At, hae, haec^ 

these. 
Gen. horum, hdrum^ horum^ 

of these. 
Dat. his, to these. 
Ace. hos, has, haec, these. 
Abl. hts, from these. 



Singular. 
Nom. and Voc. Ule, ilia, Ulud, 

he, or that. 
Gen. ilUtis, 
Dat. Hit, 

Ace. ilium, illam, illud, 
Abl. Hid, Hid, Hid, 



Plural. 
Nom. and Voc HU, Hlae, iUa^ 

' they, or those. 
Gen. Hldrum,Hldrum^ iUorvm. 
Dat. ilUs, 

Ace. illos, iUdt, Hla, 
AbL Hits, 



Ipse, ipsa, ipsum^ is declined like Hie, except that the 
neuter is ipsum and not ipaud. 



Plural. 
Nom. u (ei), eae, ea, they, or 

those. 
Gen. edrum, earum, eSmma. 
Dat. us f^J. 
Ace. eds^ eds, ed, 
Abl. its feisj. 



Singular. 
Nom. is, ed, id, he, she, it, or 

that. 
Gen. ejiis, 
Dat. ei. 

Ace. eum, earn, id, 
Abl. ed, ed, ed. 

By the addition of the sufEx dem we form froln id 
eddem, idem (as it were isdem, eddem, iddemj^ which is 
declined in the other cases exactly like the simple is, ea, 
id. In the accusative eundem and eandem are preferable 
to eumdem, eamdem, and, in like manner, in the genitive 
plural eorundem, earundem. 

[§ 133.] 3. Declension of the relative pronoun, q%ti^ 
quae, quod. 
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Singular. Plural. 



Nom. Qm, qtcae, quod^ wbo, 

or which. 
Cren. cujus fquqjus, obsol,), 

of whom. 
Dat cui^ or cut fqtun, ob- 

sol.)y to whom. 
Ace. quem^ qtiam, quod^ 

whom. 
Abl. ^0, qua, quo, from 

whom. 



Nom. qui, quac^ quae, who, 

or which. 
Gen. quorum, quorum, quo- 
rum, 
Dat. qittbus. 

Ace quos, quds, quae, 

Abl. quthus. 



Note. — ^An ancient ablat. singular for all genders was qui, especially 
when joined with cum, as guicum vixU, instead of quocum or muMcum. 
Instead oi quibtu there is an ancient form qtiis, or queis, and, in toe nom- 
inative plural, qua is also a veiy old form. 

[§ 134.] There are two interrogative pronouns, quis^ 
quid ? (substantive), and qui, quae, quod ? (adjective), the 
latter of which is quite die same in form as the relative 
pronoun, and the former differs from it only by its forms 
quis and quid. The interrogatives quisnam, quidnamt 
and qutjuim, quaenam, quodnam ? express a more lively 
or emphatic ques^on dian the simple words, and the nam 
answers to the Ensfish " pray." 

[§ 135.] The indefinite pronoun aliquis, plunU aliqui, 
is used as a substantive and as an adjective. In ordinary 
language the form aliquis alone is used, both as a substan- 
tive and as an adjective ; but in the neuter the two forms 
aliquid and aliquod exist, and the difference between them 
must be observed ; e. g., da mihi aliquid, give me some- 
thing; aliquod 'negotium, some business. The femin. 
singut and the neuter plural are both aliqua, and the 
form aliquot is the femin. nom. plural. 

[§ 136.] But there is also a shorter form of the indefinite 
pronoun, Mrithout the prefix ali^ and fixactly like the in- 
terrogative pronoun: quis, quae, quio^^ a substantive, 
and qui, quae^ quod, as an adjective. TMs form is gener- 
ally used only afler the conjunctions n, mt, ne, num, and 
after relatives, such as q^x quanta, and qt\n. This rule 
is commonly expressed thus : the prefix ali in aliquis and 
its derivatives, aliquo, aliquando, and alicubi, is rejected 
when si, nisi, ne, num, quo, quanta, or quum precedesr:\g*9 
Quo quit est doctior, eo esse humanior solet, the more \gx 
ed a person is, the more humane he usually is ; (hi 
videat, ne quid respuhlioa deirimenti capiat. The tom- 

D 
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binations of this indefinite quis or qui with the conjunc- 
tions si, ne, num, and with the interrogative syllable en 
(ecj, may be considered as peculiar and distinct words, as 
siquis or siqui, nequis or nequi, numquis or numqui. In the 
femin. singul. and the neuter plur. the form qua is used 
along with qtuie, likewise according to the analogy of ali" 
quis. We may, therefore, say siqua, nequa, numqua, ecqua, 
but also si quae, ne qteae, num quae, ecquae, 

[§ 137.] The compounds of qui and quis^ viz., quidam^ 
quilihet, quivis, quisque, quispiam^ and unusquisque, are 
declined like the relative, but have a double form in the 
neuter singular, quiddam and quoddam, unumquidque and 
unumquodqtie, according as they are used as substantives 
or as adjectives. Quisquam and quisquis are commonly 
used only as substantives, for ullus supplies their places 
as adjectives, and the regular form of the neuter, there- 
fore, is quidquam (quicquam), and quidquid fquicquidj, 
and more rarely quodquam, quodquod, Quicunque, how- 
ever, has only the form of quodcunque for the neuter; quis- 
quis, on the other hand, has only quidquid (also written 
quicquid}, being generally used in these two forms only 
as a substantive. 

[§ 138.] Each of the two words of which unusquisque 
is composed is declined separately, as gen. unitisa^usque, 
dat. unicuique, ace. unumquemque, &c. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DECLENSION OF THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AND OF PRO- 
NOMINAL S. 

[§ 139.] 1. TflE^ossessive pronouns meus, mea, meum ; 
tuus, tua^ tuum ; pius, sua, suum; noster, nostra, nostrum; 
vester, vestra, vestrum, are declined entirely like adjectives 
of three terminations. - Meus makes the vocative of the 
masculine gender mi, as O mi pater ! 

2. The possessive pronoun eujus^ a, um, has, besides 
the nominative, only the accusative singular, eujum, cujam^ 
cujum; cuja^ the ablative singular feminine, and cujae, 
cujas, the nominative and accusative plural fenunine ; but 
all these forms occur very rarely. 

3, Nostras, vestras, and cujas (i. e., belonging to our» 
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your nation, family, or party), are regularly declined afber 
the third declension as adjectives of one termination: 
genit. nostrdtis, dat. nostrdti, &c., plural nostrates, and 
neuter nastratid. 

[§ 140.} 4. The peculiar declension of the adjective 
pronouns uter, tUra, utrum ; alter ^ altera^ alterum ; alius 
(neut. aliudj, tdlus, and nuUus, has already been explained 
in § 49. 

Nom. uter, Gen. utnus, Dat. utri, 

neuter^ neutrvus, neutri, 

alter, alterius, alteri. 

alius (neut. aliudj, aUus, alii, 

ullus^ ulUuSj ulli, 

nullus, nttlUus^ nrdli. 

The compound alteruter (the one or the other) is eithei 

declined in DOth words, genitive alteritisutritis, accusative 

alterumutrum, or only in the latter, as alterutri, alterutrum. 

The other compounds with uter, viz., uterque, uterlibet, 

utervis, and utercunque, are declined entirely like uter, the 

suffixes being added to the cases without any change. 

The words unus, soltis, and totus are declined lu& ullus, 

Nate. — Alter signifies " the other/' that is, one of two ; bat aUus, '* an- 
oHier/' that is, one of many. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE VERB. 

[§ 141.] 1. The verb is that part of speech by which it 
is declared that the subject of a sentence does or staffers 
something. This most general difference between doing, 
which originates in the subject, and suffering, which pre- 
supposes the doing or acting of another person or tlung, 
is the origin of the two main forms of verbs, viz., the active 
and passive (activum et passivumj, 

2. The active form comprises two kinds of verbs : 
transitive or active properly so called, and intransitive or 
neuter verbs. The difference between them is this : an 
intransitive verb expresses a condition or action which is 
not communicated from the agent to any other object; 
e. g., I walk, I stand, I sleep ; whereas the transitive verb 
expresses an action which affects another person or thing; 
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(which in grammar is called the ohjectj and is commonly 
expressed by the accusative) ; e. g-, I love thee, I read 
the letter. As far as form is concerned, this difference is 
important, for neuter verbs can not have a passive voice, 
whereas every transitive or active verb (in its proper 
sense) must have a passive voice, since the object of the 
action is the subject of the sufibring ; e. g., I love thee — 
thou art loved ; I read the letter — the letter is read. 

[§ 147.} 3. It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, 
that it has a class of verbs of a passive form, but of an ac- 
tive (either transitive or intransitive) signification. They 
are called depoTients (laying aside, as it were, their passive, 
signification) ; e. g., consolar, I console ; imttor, I imitate ; 
fateor, I confess ; sequor^ I follow ; mentior, I lie ; mariar, 
1 die. These verbs, even when they have a transitive 
signification, can not have a passive voice, because there 
would be no distinct form for it. 

Note. — ^Deponent verbs are in reality middle yerbs (to borrow a term 
frcon the Gtreek grammars), and this is plainly shown by so manv of t^em 
having had an active voice in early Latin, as appears nom the fragments 
of Ennios and other older writers. 

[§ 148*1 4. Before proceeding, we must notice the fol- 
lowing special irregularities : 

The three verbs, j^o, I become, or am made, vaptdo, I 
am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, or for sale, have a passive 
signification, and may be used as the passives oijhcio, 
verhero, and vendo ; but, like all neuter verbs, they have 
the active form, except that Jio makes the perfect tense 
facttis sum, so that form and meaning agree. They are 
called neutralia passiva. 

The verbs audeo,Jido^ gaudeo, and soleo, have the pass- 
ive form with an active signification in the participle of 
the preterite, and in the tenses formed from it ; as ausus^ 
fisus, gavistis, solitus sum, eram, &c. They may, there- 
fore, be called semideponentia* 

To these we must add, but merely with reference to 
the participle of the preterite, the verbs jurare, coenare, 
prandere, and potare, of which the participles juratus^ 
coenatus, pransus^ and jwtus have, like those of deponents, 
the signification : one that has sworn, dined, breakfasted, 
and drunk. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

MOODS. TENSES. 

[§ 149.] There are four general modes (moods, modi J 
in wbich an action or condition expressed by a verb may 
be represented : 1. Simply as a fact, tbougb tbe action or 
condition may differ in regard to its relation and to time : 
tbis is tbe Indicative. 2, As an action or condition wbicb 
is merely conceived by tbe mind, tbougb witb tbe same 
differences as tbe indicative. Conjunctive or Subjunctive, 
3. As a command, Imperative, 4. Indefinitely, witbout 
definin? any person by wbom, or tbe time at wbicb, tbe 
action is performed, altbougb tbe relation of tbe action is 
defined, Infinitive, 

To tbese moods we may add tbe Participle, wbicb is, in 
form, an adjective, but is more tban an adjective by ex- 
pressing at tbe same time tbe different relations of tbe 
action or suffering, tbat is, wbetber it is still lasting or 
terminated. A tbird participle, tbat of tbe future, ex- 
presses an action wbicb is going to be perfoimed, or a 
condition wbicb is yet to come. Tbe Gerund, wbicb is 
in form like tbe neuter of tbe participle passive in dtis, 
supplies by its cases tbe place of tbe infinitive present ac- 
tive, Tbe two Supines are commonly regarded as cases 
of verbal substantives, and likewise serve in certain con- 
nections (wbicb are explained in tbe syntax) to supply the 
cases for tbe infinitive. 

Note. — ^The Latin supines appear to be, in fact, two old infinitives, that 
in um being an infinitive of the active voice, and that in tt of the passive. 

[§ 150.] Wbon an action or condition is to be express- 
ed as a definite and individual fact, eitber in tbe indica- 
tive or subjunctive, it is expressed in a verb by its Tenses, 
We must rartber know its position in tbe series of actions 
witb wbicb it is connected, tbat is, tbe relation of the ac- 
tion, viz., wbetber it took place while another was going 
on, or whether it was terminated before another began. 
If we connect these considerations, we shall obtain the 
following six tenses of the verb : 
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"An action not terminated in the present time ; I write, BcrUfO : Present 

tense. 
An action not terminated in tlie past time ; I was writing or wrote, 

scribsbam : Imperfect tense. 
An action not terminated in the future ; I shall write, scribam : Future 

tense. 
An action terminated in the present time ; I wrote or have written, 

scripsi: Perfect tense. 
An action terminated in the past time ; I had written, scrips^am : Plu- 

perfect tense. 
An action terminated in the future; I shaU have written, tcripsiro: 

Future perfect tense. 

The same number of tenses occurs in tbe passive voice, 
but tbose wbich express tbe terminated state of an action 
can be formed only by circumlocution, vtrith the participle 
and the auxiliary verb esse: scrihor^ scribebar, scribar, 
scriptus sum, scripttts eram^ scriptus ero. The subjunctive 
has no future tenses : respecting the manner in which 
their place is supplied, see § 496. The infinitive by it- 
self does not express time, but only the relation of an ac- 
tion, that is, whether it is completed or not completed. 
By circumlocution we obtain also an infinitive for an ac- 
tion or a suiSering which is yet to come. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

NUMBERS. PERSONS. 

[§ 151.] The Latin verb has two numbers, singular and 
plural, and in each number three persons. These three 
persons, I, the one speaking, thoUy the one spoken to, and 
he or sJte^ the one spoken of, are not expressed in Latin by 
special words, but are implied in the forms of the verb 
itself. The same is the case in the plural with we^ you, 
they, and these personal pronouns are added to the verb 
only when the person is to be indicated in an emphatic 
manner. 

The following is a general scheme of the changes in 
termination, according to the persons, both in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive : 

In the Active. 

Person: 1. 2. 3. 

Sing. — *, U 

Plur. mus, tis, nt. 

The termiziation of the first person singular can not be 
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Stated in a simple or general way, since it sometimes ends 
in Of sometimes in m, and sometimes in i (see the follow- 
ing chapter). In the second person singular the perfect 
indicative forms an exception, for it ends in ti. Respect- 
ing the vowel which precedes these terminations, nothing 
general can be said, except that it is a in the imperfect 
and pluperfect indicative. 

In the Passive, 

Person: 1. 2. 3. 

Sing, r, ris, tur 

Plur. mur, mini, ntur. 

This, however, does not apply to those tenses of the 
passive which are formed by a combination of the par- 
ticiple with a tense of the verb esse. 

The imperative in the active and passive has two forms, 
viz., one for that which is to be done at once, and another 
for that which is to be done in future, or an imperative 
present and an imperative future. Neither of them has 
a first person, owing to the nature of the imperative. The 
imperative present has only a second person, both in the 
singular and plural ; the imperative future has the second 
and the third persons, but in the singular they have both 
the same form, ending in to in the active, and in tor in 
the passive voice ; as amato, amator; legito, legitor. In 
the second and third persons plural, however, there are 
distinct forms. The imperative future passive, on the 
other hand, has no second person plural, which is supplied 
oy the future of the indicative ; e. g., laudaUmini. 



CHAPTER XL. 

FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

[§ 152.] 1. There are in Latin four conjugations, dis- 
tinguished by the infinitive mood, which ends thus : 

1. are. 2. ere, 3. ere. 4. Ire. 

The present indicatives of these conjugations end in: 

1. Of as. 2. 60, es. 3. o, %s. 4. to, ts. . 

ATofe.— Attention must be paid to the difference of quantity in the ter- 
mination of the second person in the third and fourth coniugations, in order 
to distinguish the presents of the verbs in to, which follow the third con- 
jugation; e. ^.t fodto, fugio, capiOf from those verbs which follow the fourth, 
fuch as audio, erudio. 
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[§ 153.] 2. In order to obtain the forms o£^ the other 
tenses, we must further know the perfect and the supine j 
for the three tenses of the completed action in the active 
are derived from the perfect ; and the participle perfect 
passive, which is necessary for the formation of the same 
tenses in the passive, is derived from the supine. These 
four principal forms, viz^ Present, Perfect, Supine, and 
Infinitive, end thus : 



Pres. 


Perf. 


Supine. 


Infinit. 


1. 0, 


avi^ 


dtujUy 


are. 


2. eOf 




ttum. 


ere. 


3. 0, 


• 


turn. 


ere. 


4. to. 


m, 


ttum. 


Ire. 



3. With regard to the first, second, and fourth conju- 
gations, no particular rule is needed as to how the per- 
fect and supine are formed. According to the above 
scheme, they are : 

1. laud-o, laud-avi, laud-dtum, laud-are, 

2, man-eo, mon-uij mon-ttum, mon-ere, 
4. aud-io, aud-tvi, aud-Uum, aud-ire, 

[§ 154.] 4. But in the third conjugation the formation 
of the perfect and supine presents some difficulty. The 
following general rules, therefore, must be observed (for 
the details see the list of verbs of the third conjugation). 
When the termination of the infinitive ere, or the o of the 
present tense, is preceded by a vowel, the forms of the 
perfect and supine are simply those mentioned above; 
that is, i and turn are added to the stem of the verb, or to 
that portion of the verb which remains after the removal 
of the termination ; e. g., acuere^ acu-o, acu-i, acu-tum. 
The vowel becomes long in the supine, even when it is 
otherwise short. So, also, in minuo, statteo, trihtw, and 
solvOf solutum, for v before a consonant is a vowel. 

But when the o of the present is preceded by a conso- 
nant, the perfect ends in si. The s in this termination is 
changed into x when it is preceded by c, g, h, or qu 
(which is equal to cj ; when it is preceded by hy this let- 
ter is changed into jt?; i^ d precedes, one of the two con- 
sonants must give way, and either the d is dropped, which 
is the ordinary practice, or the s ; e. g., dtux)^ attxi ; rego 
read; traho, traxi; coquo, coxi ; scribo, scripsi; claudo, 
clausi ; but defendo, defendi. Verbs in po present no dif- 
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ficulty : carpo, carpsi ; sculpo, sctdpsi. That lego makes 
legi^ bibo, bibi, and emo, emi, is irregular ; but ^go^ Jixi ; 
nubo, nupsi ; demo, demsi (or dempsij, are perfectly in 
accordance with the rule. 

5. The supine adds turn to the stem of the verb, with 
some change of the preceding consonants : b is changed 
into p ; g, h, and qu into c ; instead of dtum in the verbs 
in do, we find sum; e. g., scribo, scriptum; rego, rectum; 
trahoy tractum ; coquo, coctum (verbs in co remain un- 
changed, as dictum^ ductum) ; defendo, defensum ; claudo, 
clatcsum. The supine in xum is a deviation from the rule, 
as mJigo,Jixum, and so, also, the throwing out of the n of 
the stem, as in pingo, pictum ; stringo, strictum; although 
this is not done without reason. Of the words in which 
o is preceded by /, m, n, r, or *, only a few in mo follow 
the ordinary rule ; e. g., como, demo; perf. comsi or compsi; 
sup. comtum, or comptum : all the others have mixed forms. 

6. Two irregularities are especially conunon in the 
formation of the perfect of the third conjugation. The 
first is the addition of a syllable at the beginning of the 
verb, called reduplication^ in which the first consonant of 
the verb is repeated either with the vowel which follows 
it, or with an e ; e. ^,,tundOf tutudi ; tendo, tetendi ; cajio, 
cecini ; curro, cucurri; Jallo, fefelli ; parcoy peperci. In 
the compounds of such words the reduplication is gener- 
ally not used, except in those of do, sto, disco, posco, and 
in some oi curro. The second irregularity is that many 
verbs of the third conjugation form their perfect like those 
of the second. This is the case especially with many 
verbs in lo and mo, as cUo, alui, alUum (altum) ; molo, 
molui, maUtum ; gemo, gemui, gemttum. Concerning this 
and other specicd irregularities, see the list of verbs in 
Chapter L. 

[§ 155.] 7. Thfe derivation of the other tenses and forms 
of a verb firom these four (present, perfect, supine, and 
infinitive), which are supposed to be known, is easy and 
without irregularity in the detail. 

From the infinitive active are formed : 

faj The imperative passive, which has in all^^juga- 
tions the same form as the infinitive active. 

fbj The imperative active, by dropping the termina- 
tion re. It thus ends in conjugation, 1. in a, 2. e, 3. e, 4. 
i, as ama, mone^ lege^ audi. 

D2 
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(c) The imperfect subjunctive active, by the addition 
of m, so that it ends in the four conjugations in arem^ ereniy 
erem, irem ; e. g., amarem, monerem, legerem, audtrem, 

(d) The imperfect subjunctive passive, by the addition 
of r, as in amdrer, monerer, legerer, audirer. 

(e) The infinitive present passive, by changing e into i; 
e. g., amari^ moneri, audiri, but in the third conjugation 
the whole termination ere is changed into i, as in legere, legi. 

From the present indicative active are derived: 
faj The present indicative passive, by the addition of 
r, as amor, moneor, legor, audiar, 

(b) The present subjunctive active, by changing the o 
into em in the first conjugation, and in the three others 
into am, as amem, moneam, legam^ audiam. 

(c) The present subjunctive passive, by changing the 
m of the present subjunctive active into r, as amer, moTiear, 
legar, audiar, 

(d) The imperfect indicative active, by changing o into 
aham in the first conjugation, in the second into ham, and 
in the third and fourth into ebavfi^ A change of the m into 
r makes the imperfect indicative passive ; e. g., amdham, 
amabar; monebam^ monebar; legebam, legebar; audiebam^ 
audiebar. 

(e) The first future active, by changing o into abo in 
the first conjugation, in the second into bo, and in the third 
and fourth into am. From this is formed the first future 
passive by adding r in the first and second conjugations, 
and by changing m into r in the third and fourth ; e. g., 
laudabo, lauddbar; monebo, manebor ; legam, legar; audi- 
am^ audiar. 

(f) The participle present active, by changing o in the 
first conjugation into ans, in the second into ns, and in the 
third and fourth into e/tB; e. g., laudo^ laudans ; maneo^ 
monens ; lego, legens; audio, audiens. From this paitici- 
ple is derived the participle future passive, by changing s 
mto dus ; e. g., amathdus, monendus, legendus, audiendus ; 
and the gerund : amandum, monendum, legendum, audi- 
endum. 

From the perfect indicative active are derived : 

faJ The pluperfect indicative, by changing ^ into eram: 

lauddvh'am, monueram, legeram, audiveram. 

(b) The future perfect, by changing i into ero: lauddV" 

iro, monuero, legiro^ audivero. 
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(c) The perfect subjunctive, by changing i into irim : 
lauddverim, monuerim, legerim, audiverim, 

(d) The pluperfect subjunctive, by changing i into issem 
(originally essemj : laudavissem, monuissem, legissem, audi- 
vtssem, 

(e) The perfect infinitive active, by changing i into isse 
(originally esse) : laudavisse, monuissCf legisse^ audivisse. 

From the supine are derived : 

{aj The participle perfect passive, by changing um into 
us, a, um: lauddtus, a, um; monttus, a, um; lectus, a, um; 
audituSf a, um. 

(b) The participle future active, by changing um into 
urus, a, um: laudaturus, a, um ; m^miturus^ a, um; lee- 
turus, a, um ; auditurtis, a, um. 

By means of the former participle we form the U uses 
of the passive, which express a completed action ; and 
by means of the participle future we may form a new con- 
jugation expressing actions which are to come. See 
Chapter XLIII. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE VERB "ESSE." 



[§ 156.] The verb esse, to be, is called an auxiliary verb, 
because it is necessary for the formation of some tenses 
of the passive voice. It is also called a substantive verb, 
because it is the most general expression of existence. 
Its conjugation is very irregular, like the English I am. 
The supine and gerund are wanting, but the iiJiection in 
the persons is regular. 

Indicatitk. Subjunctivb. 

Present, 

Sing. Sum, I am. Sing. Sim, I may be. 

98, than, art siSf ihoa mavst be. 

estf he if. tit, he may be. 

Plor. fumus, we are. Flur. Hmtts, we may be. 

ettis, ye are. Hits, ye may be. 

tunt, they are. tint, they may be. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. EroMt I was. Sing. Etsem, I mi^ht be. 

eras, thou waat. esses, thou migbtst be. 

erat, he was. esset, he might be. 

Plor. erdtnus, we were. Plur. essimus, we might be. 

erdtis, ye were. essStis, ye might be. 

enmt, they were. estent, they might be. 
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(c) The imperfect subjunctive active, by the addition 
of m^ BO that it ends in the four conjugations in arem^ eremy 
erenif trem ; e. g., amdrenif monerem, legerem, audirem, 

(d) The imperfect subjunctive passive, by the addition 
of r, as in amdrer, monerer, legerer, audirer, 

(e) The infinitive present passive, by changing e into i; 
e. g., amari, moneri^ audiri, but in the third conjugation 
the whole teimination ere is changed into i, as in legere, legi. 

From the present indicative active are derived: 

(a) The present indicative passive, by the addition of 
r, as amor^ moneor, legor, atidiar. 

(b) The present subjunctive active, by changing the o 
into em in the first conjugation, and in the three others 
into am, as amem, moneam^ legam^ audiam, 

(c) The present subjunctive passive, by changing the 
m of the present subjunctive active into r, as amer^ monear, 
legar, audiar. 

(dj The imperfect indicative active, by changing o into 
aham in the first conjugation, in the second into ham, and 
in the third and fourth into ebam^ A change of the m into 
r makes the imperfect indicative passive ; e. g., amaham, 
amabar; monebam^ m^onebar; legeham, legebar; audiebam^ 
audiehar, 

(e) The first future active, by changing o into abo in 
the first conjugation, in the second into bo, and in the third 
and fourth into am. From this is formed the first future 
passive by adding r in the first and second conjugations, 
and by changing ra into r in the third and fourth ; e. g., 
lauddboy lauddbor; Tnonebo, manebor; legam, legar; audi- 
am^ audiar. 

(f) The participle present active, by changing o in the 
first conjugation into ans, in the second into ns, and in the 
third and fourth into ens; e. g., laudo, laudans ; moneo, 
monens ; lego, legens ; audio, audiens. From this paitici- 
ple is derived the participle future passive, by changing s 
into dus ; e. g., amandus, monendus^ legendus^ audiendiis ; 
and the gerund : amandum, monendum, legendum, audi- 
endum. 

From the perfect indicative active are derived : 

faj The pluperfect indicative, by changing z into eram: 

lauddviram, monueram, legeram, audiveram, 

(h) The future perfect, by changing * into ero: lauddv* 

iro, monuero, legiro, audivero. 
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fc) The perfect subjunctive, by changing i into iirim : 
lauddverim, monuerim, legerim, audtverim. 

(d) The pluperfect subjunctive, by changing i into issem 
(originally essem) : laudavissem, monuissem, legissem, audi- 
vissem, 

(e) The perfect infinitive active, by changing i into isst 
(originally esse) : laudavisse, monuisse^ legisse^ audivisse. 

From the supine are derived : 

{a J The participle perfect passive, by changing um into 
uSf a, um: lauddtus, a, um; m^onttus^ a, um; lectus, a, um; 
atidituSf a, um. 

(h) The participle future active, by changing um into 
urus, a, um: laudaturus, a, um; moniturus, a, um; lee- 
turns f a^ um ; auditurus, a, um. 

By means of the former participle we form the \a. uses 
of the passive, which express a completed action ; and 
by means of the participle future we may ferm a new con- 
jugation expressing actions which are to come. See 
Chapter XLIII. 



CHAPTER XLL 

THE VERB "esse." 



[§ 156.] The verb esse, to be, is called an auxiliary verb, 
because it is necessary for the formation of some tenses 
of the passive voice. It is also called a substantive verb, 
because it is the most general expression of existence. 
Its conjugation is very irregular, like the English I am. 
The supine and gerund are wanting, but the inflection in 
the persons is regular. 

Indicative. Subjunctitx. 

PrtsmL 

Sing. Sum, I am. Sing. 8imt I may be. 

9s, tluni art ns, tiboa mavst be. 

ett, he is. sit, he may be. 

Plnr. sumus, we are. Plnr. simus, we mav be. 

esHs, ye are. wtis, ye may oe. 

9unt, they are. sint, they may be. 

Impevfed. 

Sing. Eram, I was. Sing. Essem, I mi^ht be. 

eras, thou wast. esses, thoa migbtst be. 

erat, he was. esset, he might be. 

Plur. eramtbs, we were. Plor. ess&mm, we might be. 

eratis, ye were. essStis, ye might be. 

erawt, they were. esteiU, they might be. 
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Indicatitx. Subjumctivx. 

Future, 

Bins* £ro, 1 shall be. Iiutead of a snbjimctive, the paxtid* 

em, thoa wilt be. ^lefuturus is used with sim. 

erit, he will be. 

Plor. enmuSf we shall be. FuiSrus sim, sis, dec, I may be 

eritis, ye will be. about to be. 

erurU, they will be. 

Perfect, 

Sing. Fui, I have been, or I was. Sing. Fuhim, I may have been. 

fuisti, thoa hast been. fu^riSf thoa mayst have been. 

fuit, he has been. fuMt, he may have been. 

Plar./umiM, we have been. Plar./M«iw««, we may have been. 

^fj^ij] >^"' y« '"^y ^^« ^^°- 

fu6re, 'f they have been. /«iW»^, they may have been. 

PluferfecL 

Sing. Fuiram, I had been. Sing. Fuissem, I should, or would 

have been. 

fuircu, Uiou hadst been. fuisses, thou shouldst, &c. 

fuirai, he had been. fuissei, he should, &c. 

Plur.jueramiM, we bad been. Plxir,fuissimus, we should, &c. 

fueratis, ye had been. fuUsHis, ye should, &c. 

fuerant, uiey had been. /utMen^, niey should, Arc. 

J^t4^M7ic Perfect, 

Sing. J\(m7, 1 shall have been. No Subjunctive. 

fuiris, thou wilt have been. 
fuirit, he wiU have been. 

fuenmus, we shall have been. 

fiteritis, ye will have been. 
fuirint, they will have been. 

Impxratiyx. 

Present, Sing. Es, be thou. Plur. este, be ye. 

Future, Sing. Esto, thou shalt be. Plur. estdle, ye shall be. 
estOf he shall be. sutUo, they shall be. 

iNFINiriTX. 

Present, state not tenninated, esse, to be. 
Perfect; terminated, /«m«, to have been. 
Future, /u^rum fam, um) esse, or fdre, to be about to be. 

Particiflxs. 

Present, not temunated fensj, being. 

Future, /tt^rtM, a, um, one who is about to be. 

Note. — ^The compounds €ibsum, cuLsum, desum, insum, iniersum, obsum, 
praesum, subsum, supersum, have the same conjugation as sum. Prosum 
mserts a d when pro is followed by e ; e. g., prodes, prodest, &c. The 
participle ens is not used but appears in the two compounds ahsens and 
praesehi. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

[^ 157]. I. ACTIVE VOICE. 
First Conjugation, 



Indicatitb. 

Sing. Am-Ot I love. 

amrdSf thoa loveit 

am-o/, he loves. 
Plor. amrdmuti we love. 

am-cHst ye love. 

am-arUf they love. 

Bing. dm-ahamt I was loving, 
or I loved. 
am-dhcu, 

Plor. mn<Aamu$, 
am-ahatU, 
am-dbant. 

Sing. dTn-abo, I shall love. 

am-abis, 

amrobit, 
Plor. amroiliimiva. 

am-aintU. 

am^^btuU. 



SUBJUHCTTTX. 

Present. 

Sing. Am-tm, I may love. 

amSSf thoa mavst love. 

am^, he may u>ve. 
Plor. am-4miM, we may love. 

am-itis, ye may love. 

am-€7U, they may knre. 

ImpcTjeet. 

Sing, om-orvm, I might love. 

Plor. om-ar^bmcf. 
am-aretis. 
aw-drent. 

Future. 



Bing. amrom, I have loved, or 
Iloved. 

Plnr. om-aelmtM. 
amroodrunt (e). 



Sing, am-^xvhim, I may have lortd. 



cnn'Oioirit, 

Plor. am-orerlmtw. 

am-€tventis, 
am-auirint. 

Pluperfect, 

Sing, am-ovlram, I had loved. Sing, am-avissem, I might have lov^d. 

am-ams$i$. 
am-ams$et. 



om-ixvih'ds* 
om-onirtxtm 



Plar. am-aiverdmue. 
am-averdtis. 
am-avirani. 



Plur. am-aviss^ut. 
am-am$titi$. 
am-avitseni. 



Second Future, or Future Perfect. 

Sing. am-avSrOf 1 shall have loved. 
am-aviris. 
am-^vSrit. 

Pkur. amrovennnu, 

onir€n>entu» 

tUHrOllf9rtflit» 
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Imferatiye. 

Preient, Sing, aim-a^ love thoa. Plar. am>-dte, love ye. 

Fatore, Sing, am^to, thoa shalt love. Plor. am-atdte, ye shall love. 
am-dto, he shall love. am-antOf they shall love. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. and Imperf. lot an action still going on), arn^re, to love. 
Pexf. and Plnperf. (of an action completed), am-avissCt to have loved. 
Fatare, am-<Uurum esse^ to be aboat to love. 

Gerund. , 

Gen. am-andi; Dat am^ndo; Ace. am-andum; AbL am<indo. 

Supine. 

am<Uumi am-atu. 

Participles. 

Pres. and Imperf. (of an action still going on), am-atu, loving. 
Future, omnnMrtM, aboat to love. 



Second Conjugation. 

Indicative. Subjunctivb. 

Pretent. 
Sing. M(»Hrio, I advise. Sing. Mon-^m, 1 may advise. 

mon^, mon-iat. 

Plnr. mo7i-€mut. Plor. mon-9dmus, 
mon-itU, mon^dHs, 

mon-ent. mojirSani, 

imperfect. 

Bing. ffum-fibam, 1 was advising. Sing. mon-&remt I might advise, 
or I advised. 

monSbda. mon-iris. 

monSbat. tnon-iret. 

Plor. ffk>n*e^mtM. Plnr. monrcr&mus. 

mon-dfoHs, mon-eritis. 

monribant. monSrent. 

Future. 
Bing. m(>nr4ho, I shall advise. 
mon-4bi$. 
■ mon-^bit. 
Plor. mdn-elnmus, 
mon-eiilis, 
mon^bunt, 

Peifea. 

Bing. vumriiit I have advised, or Sing, num-ujfrtm, I may have advised 
I advised. 

monruUti, monruhis. 

numM. mon-vhit, 

plnr. monrumut, Plnr. num^tenmus. 

mon^istU. mon^uet^Hs. 

mon-uirufU (tj. num^Srint, 

Pluperfect, 

Bing.ffiofi-iditim^ I had adrifad. Bing.ffMm-tfMMm, I should have ad 
mon-^Or&a. m&nruUt^, [Tisad. 
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IimXCATITI. BUBJVirCTITX 

Plor. mortruerdmus, Plar. mon^iss^mtis 

mon-uerdtis. man^Usetis 

mon^irafU. moti-uisierU. 

Second Future, or Future Perfu^ 

Sing, tnon-uihv, I shall have advif ed. 
mon-itSrit, 
mon^uirU. 

w 

plor. mon-uerimtu. 

mon-^teriiis. 
mon^hint, 

IMPCRATIYE. 

Present, Sing, mon-i, advise thou. Plur. mon-ite, advise ye. 
Fatore, Sing. monSto, thoa shalt ad- Plor. mon-etdte, ye shaU advise, 
vise. 
mon-HOf he shall advise. manrento, they shall advise. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. and Imperf, mofiriref to advise. 

Per£ and Plapeif., monruiaset to have advised. 

Fotore, mon-tiArum esse, to be about to advise. 

Gerund. 
Gten. num-endi ; Dat. mon-endo ; Ace mon-endum ; AbL mon-tnio. 

Supine. 
mon-iium; moMtu, 

Participles. 

Pres. and Imperf., num-ens, advinng. 
Fatore, fnonniarus, about to advise. 



Third Ckmjugation. 
Indicative. Subjunctivx. 

Present. 

Sing. Ug^-o, I read. Sing. LSg-am, I may read. 

leg-^. leg-ds. 

leg-it. Ug-at. 

Plnr. Ieg4mus. Plnr. leg-dmw. 

Ug-Uis. leg-dtis. 

leg-unt, leg-ant. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. ISg-Sbam. I was reading, or Sing. leg-9rem, 1 might read. 
I read. 

leg-ebds. leg-9ris, 

l^-ebat. leg-er^. 

Plor. l^-ebdmus, Plur. leg-erimus, 

leg-ebdtis. ** leg-eritis. 

legSbant. Ug-htnt, 

Future, 
Smg. ISg-am, I shall read. 

leg-et. 
Plnr. leg-&mu$, 
l^-Mis. 
l^-ent. 
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Imperatiyx. 

Present, Sing. ofTi-a, love thou. Plor. am^-dte, love ye. 

Fntore, Sing, am-dto, thoa sbalt love. Plor. am<Udte, ye shall love. 
am-dtOf he shall love. am-anto, they shall bve. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. and Imperf. {p£ an action still going on), atn^re, to love. 
Perf. and Plaperf. (of an action completed), am-avisse, to have loved. 
Fatore, amroturum essct to be about to love. 

Gerund. 

Gen. am-andi ; Dat. am^ndo ; Ace. am-andum ; AbL amrondc* 

Supine. 

am-atum; am-atu. 

Participles. 

Pres. and Imperf. (of an action still going on), am-afu, loving. 
Fatore, omnnMrtM, aboat to love. 



Second Conjugation. 

Indicativx. Subjunctiyx. 

Pretent. 

Sing. Mo7tr9ot I advise. Sing. Mon4am, I may advise. 

monr49, mon-^dt. 

mon^, mon-iat. 

Plnr. mo7i-€mus, Plor. mon-^6amu9, 

mon-itit. mon-iatit, 

mon-ent. mon-9ani. 

Imperfect. 

Bing. ffum-fiboTn, I was advising, Sing. mon-&remt I mig^t advise, 
or I advised. 

num-^bds, mon-iris. 

numSbat. mon-^ret. 

Pkur. mon-ebdmus, Plnr. moii'^irdmtis. 

mon-eboHt, mon-eriUs. 

monribant. monSrent. 

Future, 
Sing. monr4bo, I shall advise. 
moriribis, 
■ mon-ibit, 
Plor. moTireHntnut, 
mon-ebUis, 
mon^bunt. 

Peifea, 

Bing. num4ii, I have advised, or Sing, mon-uirim, 1 may have advised 
I advised. 
mon^Uti, monruhis. 

mtm-iHt, mon-uhit. 

plor. mofirwimu, Plnr. mon-uenmus, 

mon^isHt, mon^utntis, 

mon-uirufU (tj, mofi^hint. 

Pluperfect, 

Kne^mon-ianm, I had adTlMd. Qmg,num^U$em, 1 should have ad 
mon-^Orde. wt&n^uUUs. [Yiiad. 
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InSXCATITX. BUBJVirCTITX 

Plor. num-uerdmus. Plar. mon^iss^tntis 

mon^uerdiis, man^usetis 

Second Future, or Future PerfecL 

Sing, mon-ul&ro, I ghall hare advised. 
mon-ulhit, 
mon^uirU. 

Plor. mon-uerimtu. 

mon-^teriiis, 
mon-uirint. 

Impcratiye. 

Present, Sing, mon-i, advise tbon. Plur. monSle, advise ye. 
Fatore, Sing, morir^to, thoa shalt ad- Plar. monret^te, ye shaU advise, 
vise. 
numSto, he shall advise. monrcnio, they shall advise. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. and Imperf., tnonSre, to advise. 

Per£ and Plapeif., mon^issef to have advised. 

Fotore, mon^Uurum esse, to be about to advise. 

Gerund. 
QetL mon-endi ; Dat. mon-endo ; Ace numrendium ; AbL mon-endo. 

Supine. 
mon-tium; moMtu. 

Participles. 

Pres. and Im]^rf., num-ens, advising. 
Fatore, mon^tdrus, about to advise. 



Third Ckmjugatian. 

Indicativx. SUBJUNCnVS. 

Present. 

Sing. Uig-o, I read. Sing. Ug-am, I may read. 

leg^, leg-ds. 

leg-it, leg-at. 

Plnr. Ieg4mus. Plor. leg-dmus, 

leg-itis. leg-dtis, 

leg-unt. leg'-arU, 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Ug-ibam. I was reading, or Sing. Ug-9rem, I might read. 
I read* 

leg-gbds, leg-ir^, 

l^-ibat. leg-eret. 

Plar. leg-ebdmus, Plor. l^-erSmus, 

l^-ebdtis, "■ Ug-eritis, 

leg-ibant, leg-9retU, 

Future. 
Sing. Ug-am, I shall read. 

legSs, 

leg-et, 
Plor. leg-&mus. 

l^-Mis. 
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Indicatite. Subjunctiyx. 

Perfect. 

Sing, Ug-i, I have read, or I read. Sing. ISg'-^rim, I may hare read. 
Ug'istu Ug-eris, 

Ug-U, Ug-erit. 

Plnr. ISg-imus. Flar. leg-erimus. 

Ug-xtHs. Ug-entis. 

Ug-irunt (t), iSg-irint. 

Pluperfect, 

Sing. Ug-iram, I had read. Sing. ISg-issem, I shoold hare read 

Ug-eras. Ug-issSs. 

Ug-ercU, lig-isset. 

Plar. l8g-erdmus, Phir. leg^ssSmus. 

Ufg-erdtis, leg^ssitis. 

leg-irant. UgAsseni. 

Second Future, or Future Perfect, 

Sing. Ug'trOt I shall have read. 
Ug4ris. 
lSg-9rit. 

Plar. ISg-enmus, 

Ug-entis, 
Ug-hiiU, 

iBfFSRATIVX. 

Present, Sing. Ug-i, read thon. Plar. Ug-ite, read ye. 

Fatore, Sing. ISg-tto, thoa shalt read. Plar. leg-itdte, ye shall read. 
Ug^Uo, he shall read. leg-untOt uiey shall read. 

Infinititx. 

Pres. and Imperf., Ug-irCt to read. 
Per£ and Plaperf., Ug<8se, to have read. 
Fatare, lec-ttirum esse, to he aboat to read. 

Gerund. 

Qen, Ug-endt; Dat Ug-endo ; Ace. Ugendumi AbL lig-endo. 

Supine. 

Iec4um; lec4u. 

Participles. 

Pres. and Imper£, lig-ent, reading. 
Fatare, lee4Aru8, aboat to read. 



Fourth Conjugation. 

Indxcatitx. Subjunctiyx. 

Present, 

Sing. AudAo, I hear. Sing. Aud-iam, I may hear. 

aud-is, aud-ids. 

audit, audiid, 

Plar. avd^mue, Plar. audriamua, 

audrUU, audridtis, 

audhtnt, audianL 

Impsffect, 

Bhig. audUbam, 1 waa hearing'. Sing, audirem, I might hear, 
or I heard. 

audiAdi, ' auMrit, 

amdiikU, aud4ret. 



THS FOUK COHJUQATIONB. 



Irdicatitx. 

imd-Matu. 



Pafect. 

Kne. inutin, I Iwtb beMd. or Sing. oudtBtrim, 1 1 
I heard. 

audwitli. audivlrii. 

audicit. aud-tetril. 

FIdt. mid-ivfalM; P\az. audwenrntu 

aud-ipitiU- aud'ipfrUia. 



AMt-teamtu. aud^titiMu. 



Baamd Future, or FMvrt PerfiO. 

0, 1 ibkU hare heird. 

auiivtrit. 
^iax. aud-ivenmut, 
aud-mentit. 



iHFBaATITB. 
Preient, Sins- ohH. beu Uun. PloT. auiitt, bear ye. 

Fntoie, Sing, audilo, (boa ibalt hear. Fhii. aud^Ute, je ihall hear. 
■nuUto. ba ahall heu. aud4uitto, tbtf ihall hev 

Prai. and Imperf, laid-irc, to heu. 

Part and Pluperf, rmdmtie, M bne beaid. 

Vntnrs, aud-iiinim etie, to be about tn bear. 

GebUND. 

Otu. mtditndi ! IM. aud-itado Ace. aud^enduvt i JM. mdieula. 

audiimn aitd-iln^ 

Prea. and Imperf,, aad-iau, bearing, 
rotor*, audif^nu, aboat to bear. 
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U 158.] II. PASSIVE VOICE. 
First Conjugation, 

Indicative. Bubjunctivs. 

PresefU. 

Sing Am-or, I am loved. Sing. Am-er, I may be loved. 

am-ang (ej, am-irU (t), 

am-dtur. am-itur, 

Plnr. am-dmur, Plar. am-^mur. 

am-dmini, am-emini, 

am-aniwr, ttm-entur, 

Tmperfeet. 

Sing, am-dbar, I was being loved, Sing, am-drer, 1 migbt be loved, 
or I was loved. 

am-eUtdrit fej. am-ar&rii (ej, 

am-abdtur. am-aritur, 

Plnr. am-abdmwr, Plar. am-arimur» 

am-abamini. am-aremini, 

am-abantur, am-itrentw. 

Future. 

Sing, am-dbor, 1 8haU be loved. 

am-ahhii (ej, 

amrtHntur, 
Plnr. am-abtmur, 

am-abiminL 

am-abufUur. 

Perfect. 

Sing. am-dtu8 (ct^ umj turn, I have Sing, am-dtus (a, umj sim, 1 may 
been loved, or I was loved. have been loved. 

am-dtus es, am-dtus sis, 

amrdtus est, am^Uus sit. 

Plar. awroti (ae, .aj sumtu, Plar. am-aii fae^ a) timus. 

am-aii estis. am^ati sitis, 

am-€Ui sunt, am-oH sirU, 

Pluperfect, 

Sing, am-^ius ^o, umJ eram, I had Sing, ttm-dius (Ot urn) essenif I might 
been loved. have been loved. 

am-dius ercu, am-atus esses, 

am-dtus erat, am<Uus esset. 

Plor. am-ati fae, a) eramus, Pkir. am-ati (ae^ a) essemus. 

am-aii eratis, am^iessetis. 

am-ati erant, am-ati essent. 

Second Future, or Future Perfect. 

Sing, amrotus (a, urn) ero, I ahall have been loved. 

am-atus eris, 

am-atus erit. 
Plar. am-ati fae, a) ervwus. 

am-ati eritis, 

am-ati erunt, 

Impxrativi. 

Prei ent, Sing. am-SrCt be fhoa loved. Plar. am-aminit be ye loved. 

Fatare, Sing, am-dtor, thoa shalt be loved. PL am-aminor, ye shall be loved. 
am-dtor, he shall be loved. am-antor, they shall be loved. 
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Infinitite. 

Pref . and Imper£ (of a passive state still going on), am-dri, to be loved. 
Peif. and Plaperf. (of a state completed), anvdium fam, umj esse, to have 

been loved. 
Fatore, am-d£um iri, to be aboat to be loved. 

Participles. 

Perfect, am^us, a, wn, loved. 

In dus (commonly called Fntore, or Fatore of Necdaiity), am^tmdus, a, 
um, deserving or requiring to be bved. 



Second ConjugaMon, 

l5DICATXn. SlTBJUNCnyS. 

Present, 

Sing MonJhr, I am advised. Sing. Mon^r, I may be advised. 

num-iris (e), mon-edris (e), 

mon-itur. mon-edtur. 

Plnr. mon-^mur.^ Phir. num^mur. 

mon-eminu mon-eaminL 

mon-eniur. num-eaniur. 

Impeffect, 

Sing, mon-ibart I was being advised. Sing. iiu>n-4rsr, I might be advised, 
or I -wza advised. 

mon-ebaris (e)» mon-erSris (e), 

mofir^mtwr, mcn-eritwr. 

Plnr. morirdfainur. Phir. monr^imw. 

mon-ebamini, mon-eremini, 

mon-ebantur. mon^srerUtir. 

Future, 

Sing, mon^hor^ 1 shall be advised. 

mon-tbiris (e), 

mon-ebUur. 
Plor. mon-ebhnur. 

mon-ebuntur. 

Perfect. 

Sin^. mon^tts fa, um) sum, I have Sing. monAtus (a, um) sim, 1 may 

been advised, or I waa ad- have been advised, 
vised. 

monAius es. mon-Uus sis. 

monMiLs est. mon-itus sit. 

Plnr. monjfi (at, a) sumut. Plnr. man-Ui (cie, a) svmus, 

man4ti estis. monrtti sitis. 

motirUi sunt. mon4ti sint. 

Pluperfect. 

Sin^ mon^us (a, um) eram, I had Sing. mon^Uus fa, um) essem, 1 should 
been advised. have been advised. 

mon^ius eras. mon^tus esses. 

. man^Hts emt. mourUus esset. 

Plnr. mtm^i fae, a) eramus, Plnr. monrtti (ae, a) essemtts, 
mon-Ui eratis. mon-xti essetis. 

monAti erant, num^ essent. 
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Indxcatiyx. Sub/unctits. 

Second Future, or Future Perfect. 

Sing, mon-ftm fa, wnj ero, I shall have been advised. 

mon-Uus eris, 

moTirUus erit. 
Plnr. mon-iti (at, a) eiAaiiM, 

mon^er^is. 

tnon4ti erunt. 

Impxratiyx. 

Present, Sing. monSre, be thon advised. Plor. mon-emini, be ye advised. 

Future, Sing, mon-etor, thou shalt be Plur. mon-eminor, ye shall be 

advised. advised. 

mon-Hor, he shall be, &c. mofirentor, they shall be, &o. 

Infinitivx. 

Pres. and Imperf., mon-&ri, to be advised. 

Per£ and Pluperf., mon^Uum (am, um) esse, to have been adviiedv 

Future, mon-ttutn iri, to be about to be advised. 



Third Conjugation, 

Inoicatiyx.' Subjunctivx. 

Present. 

Sing. Ug-or, I am read. Sing. Uig-ar, I may be read. 

leg-his fej. leg-dris (e). 

leg-Uur. leg-dtur. 

Plur. leg-^imur. Plur. l^-dmur. 

leg-imini. leg-amini. 

leg-v.ntur, l^-antur. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. legShar, I was being read, Sing. leg-Srer, I might be read, 
or I vT^as read. 

leg-ebarU (e). leg-erfiris (e). 

leg-ebdtur. leg-er&ur. 

Plur. leg-ebdmur. Plur. leg-erSmur. 

leg-ebamini. • leg-eremini. . 

leg-ebantur. leg-erentur. 

Future, 

Bing. Ug-ar, I shall be read. 

Ug-Sris (e). 

l^Stur. 
Plur. leg-4mur. 

leg-emini, 

leg-entwr. 

Perfect 

Sing. Uc-tus (a, um) sum, I have Bing. lec-tus (a, um) sim, I may have 
been read, or I was read. been read. 

leo4us es. lec-tus sis, 

lec-tus est. lec-tus sit, * 

Plur. lec-ti foe, a) svmut. Plur. Iec4i foe, a) simus, 

lee-H estis, lee-ti sitis, 

lec-ti sunt. Iee4itint, 
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IHDICATZYE. BUBJUHCTIVX. 

Pluperfect. 

Bing. lec'tus (a, urn) eram, I had Sing. Iec4v* (a, urn) essem, I ahoiild 
been read. have been read. 

lec-tus eras. lec-ius estes. 

lec-tus ercU. lec-tvM estet, 

Vlxa, Uc-H foe, a) eramus. Plar. lec-ii (ae^ a) ess&mtu. 

lec-ti erdtU. lec-ti ess&is. 

lec-ti erant, lec-ti essent. 

Second Future, or Future Perfect, 

Sing. l&Aut (a, urn) ero, I shall have been read. 

Iec-tu9 eris, 

lec-tiis erit. 
Plnr. lec-ti ertrmis. 

lec-ii erUis. 

Iec4i erunt. 

Imperatiye. 

present, Sing. leg-<he, be tium read. Plnr. leg-imhiif be ye read. 

Fatnre, Sing. Zeg'-i^^, thoa sbalt be read. Plor. fe^-tminor, ye ihall be read. 
leg-Uor, he shall be read. leg-untor, they shall be 

read. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. and Imperf., leg-i, to be read. 

Perf. and Plaperf., l^-tum fam, umj esse, to have been read. 

Fntore, lec-tum iri, to be tiboot to read. 

Participles. 

perfect, lec-tus, read. 

In dus (commonly called Fntore, or Fatore of NecessUy), kg-endus, da- 
senring or requiring to be read. 



Fourth Conjugation, 
Indicative. Subjunctitx. 

Present, 

Sing. Aud4or, I am heard. Sing. Auditor, I may be heard. 

aud^ris (e), aud^ris fej. 

aud4tur, aud-iatur. 

Plnr. audrimur. Plnr. aud-idmur. 

audimini. aud-iamini, 

audduntur. aud-iantur. 

iwperfectm 

Sing, aud-iibar, I 'W2lb being heard, Sing, audrtrer, I might be heard, 
or I vrzB heard. 
aud-iehdris (e), aud4riris (e), 

aud-iebdtur, audAritur. 

Plnr audAthamwr, Plnr. audxrimwr. 
aud-iebamwni. aud4remini, 

attd-iebantur, aud4reniur. 

Future, 

Sing. aud4ar, I shall be heard. 

audAiris (e), 

aud4Stur. 
plar. itud-iimur, 

aud4emini, 

emd-UntUr. 
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IKDIOATITX. SUBJUirCTITE. 

Perfect. 

Sing. enidrUui fa, umj turn, I hare Bing. audAtus (a, umj nm, Imay have 

been heard, or I waa heard. been heard. 

cmd-Uu8 et. audritus sis. 

audtUus est, avd-itus sit. 

Plor. audriU (ae, a) sumus. Plnr. aud-iti (at, a) ttmiM. 

OMdAii estis. aud-Ui sitis. 

aud-iti sunt. aud-iti siiU. 

Phiperfeet. 

Sing, audritus (a, um) eram, I had Smg. aud-itus fa, umj essem, I might 
been heard. have been heard. 

aud-Uus era*. aud-itus esses. 

aud-itus erat. aud4tus esset. 

Plor. audMi (ae, a) erdmus. Plor. aud^ foe, a) essimus, 

aud-iti erdtis. aud-iti essStis. 

aud-iti erant. aud-itvessent. 

Second Future, or Future Perfect, 

Bing. audritus (a, umj ero, I shall hare been heard. 

auditus eris. 

aud-itus erit. 
Plor. aud4ti fae,aj erimus, 

aud4tientis. 

audriH erunt. 

lM?KRATiyx. 

Present, Bing. audrire, be then heard. Plor. aud-imtni, be ye heard. 
Fatorei Bing. auditor, thou shalt be Plor. aud-iminor, ye shall be 
heard. heard. 

auditor, he shall be heard. aud-iuntor, they shall be, dec 

iNFINITiyX. 

Pres. and Imperf., aud4ri, to be heard. 

Perf and Plnperf., aud-itum (am, umj esse, to have been heard. 

Fntore, auditum iri, to be aboat to be heard. 

Pabtxciplxs. 

Perfect, aud4tus, heard. 

In dus (oommonly called Fatore, or Fntore of Necessity), aud-iendus, de- 
serving or requiring to be heard. 



HI. DEPONENTS. 

[§ 159.J The conjugation of deponents differs from-the 
passive only by the fact that it has both the participles 
of the active and of the passive voice, that is, for all the 
three states of an action : that in ns for an action not com- 
pleted ; that in us, a, um for an action completed ; and 
that in urtts^ a, um for one about to take place. The 
fourth participle in ndus with a passive signification is an 
irregularity, and is used only in those deponents which 
have a transitive signification ; e. g., hortandus^ one who 
should be exhorted. Of deponents which have w intran- 
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sitive meaning, e. g., loqui, this participle is used only 
sometimes, chiefly in the neuter gender (often, but er- 
roneously, called the gerund), and in a somewhat different 
sense, e. g., loquendum est, there is a necessity for speak* 
ing. It will be sufficient in the following table to give 
the first persons of each tense, for there is no difficulty, 
except that these verbs with a passive form have an ac- 
tive meaning. 



1st Conjag. 

S. hort-or, I ex- 
hort. 
P. hort-dmur. 



S. hort-dbar. 
P. hort-abdmur. 



S. hort-dbar. 
P. hort-dbimur. 



8. Kort-dtug (a, 
umj sum. 

V,hort-dti foe, 
ajsumut. 



S. hori-dtu8 fa, 
umJ eram. 

P. hort<st% fae, 
aj eramus. 



8. hort-dtM (a, 
urn) era, 

V,ho7i-dti (aet 
a J erimus. 



8. hort-tr. 
P. hort-imwr. 



8. hort-drer, 
P. hort-arimur. 



B.hort-dtu8 fa, 
umJ sim. 

V.hort^i (<u, 
a) simui. 



A. Indicatiyb. 
8d Coigag. 3d Conjag. 

Present, 
ver-ior, I fear. sequ-or, I follow. 



v€T-€7niir* 



ver-ibar. 
ver-ibdmur. 



ver-ibor, 
ver^nmur. 



seqtt^mur. 

Imperfect. 

sequSbar. 
sequ-ibdmur. 

First Future. 

segu^r. 
sequ-imur. 



Perfect. 

ver-ltus (a, umJ secA-tus (a^ um) 

sum. sum. 

ver-Ui fae, a) sedt-ti (ae, a) 

sumus. sumus. 

Pluperfect. 

ver-itus (a, um) secA4us (a, um) 

eram. eram. 

ver4ti (ae, a) secA4i (ae, a) 

eramus. eramus. 

Future Perfect. 

ver-itus (a, um) secO^us (e^ um) 

ero. . ero. 

ver-Ui (ae, a) secirti (as, a) 

erimus. erimus. 

B. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

ver-Sar. sequ-ar. 

ver-edmur, sequ-dmur. 

Imperfect. 

verSrer, sequSrer. 

ver-erimur. sequ-erHtiwr. 

Perfect. 

versus (a, um) sec^tts (a, um) 

eim. sim. 

ver-Ui (ae, a) s9cA4i (ae, a) 

Hmus. timui. 



4th Cki^jiig. 

hland^ior, I flatter. 
blandrimur. 



bland-iibar. 
blandriibdmur. 



bland-iar. 
blandriimur. 



bland4tus (a, um) 

sum. 
bland^ti (ae, a) su 

mus. 



bland4tus (a, um) 

eram. 
blandriti (ae, a) 

eramus. 



HandrUus (a, um) 

ero. 
blatMti (ae, a) 

erimus. 



bland-iar. 
blandddmur. 



bland^rer. 
blavd-irimur. 



bland-itus (a, um) 

sim. 
blandriti (ae, a) tt- 

muSm 
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1st Conjog. 2d CoD^ng, 3d Coring. 4th Conjagf. 

Pluperfect. 

S. hort^us (Of ver-^us (cl, um) seaH-tut (a^ um) bland-itut (a^ um 

um) essem. essem. essem, essem. 

P.hort'dti (at^ ver-Ui fcXt aj es- secO-ti fae, aj et- Uand-iHfae,aJef 



a) ettemtu, temius. 



semus. 



semtts. 



6. 2. hort-dre. verSre. 
p. 2. hort-amtnu ver-enuni. 



C. Impkratiye. 

Present. 

»equ-h^. 
eequ^fMni. 

Fuhire. 

S. 2. hortdtar. ver-itar, eequ^Uor. 

3. kort-dtor. ver-Mor. seqvAtor. 

P. 2. (is wanting, but is supplied by the Future Indicative.) 

3. tufrt-antor. ter-entor. sequ-untor. Mand^untor, 



Mandrire. 
btand-iwhU. 



hUmiritor, 
bland-itor. 



D. Infinitite. 
Present and Imperfect, 
kort-dri, ver-Sri. sequ-i. 

Perfect and Pluperfect. 

kort-dtum fam, ver-Uum fam, secd-tum (can, 
um) esse* um) esse, um) esse* 

Future, 
hfOrt-atArumfam, ver-iidrum (am, seeu4urum (am, bland-itdrum (am. 



hlanirhi. 



bland-Uum ( 
um) esse. 



um) esse, um) esse, um) esse, 

E. Okrund. 
Gen. kort-andi. ver-endi, sequ-endi. 



Dat. hort-ando. ,ver-endo. 
Ace. hort'andum. ver-endum, 
AU. hort-ando, ver-enda. 



sequrendo. 

sequ-endum, 

sequrendo. 



um) esse. 



blandriendu 
hlandriendo. 
bland-iendum, 
bland-iendo. 



hlandrieni. 
hlandritus, a, 



F. Pabticiplxs. 
Present and Imperfedt, 
%ort-ans, ver-ens, sequ-ens. 

Perfeet and Pluperfect, 
kort-dtus, a, um, versus, a, um, secd-tus, a, um. 

JFuture. 
hort-atdrus, a,um,ver4tdrus, a, um, securtdrus, a, um. bland-iidrus, a,uwi. 

Future, Ufith Passive Signification, 
kort-andus, a» um, ver-endus, a, um, sequ-endus, a, ttm. bland4endus, a, um, 

G. SupiKX. 

I, kort-dtum, verUum, teed4ttm, blandrUum, 

8. hart-ditu, ver4iu, secdrtu, bland^tu. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 

{§ 160.] 1. In the terminations dvi, evi, and tvi of the 
tenses expressing a completed action, viz., of the perfect 
and pluperfect, indicative and subjunctive, and of the fu- 
ture perfect, as well as of the infinitive perfect active, a 
syncopation often takes place. 

CaJ In the first conjugation the v is dropped, and the 
vowels a-i and' a-e are contracted into a long a. This is 
the case wherever avi is followed by an *, or ave by an 
r; e. g., amavisti^ amdsti; amavissem, amdssem; amavisse^ 
am&sse; amaverunt, amdrunt ; amaverim, amdrim ; amU' 
veram, am&ram ; amavero, amdro, &c. 

fbj The termination evi in the second and third con- 
jugations is treated in the same manner ; e. g., neo, 1 spin, 
netdj nestif nestis, nerunL Thus we often find complessem^ 
deteranif and in the third conjugation coTisuerunt for oon- 
nieveruTU, quiessem^ decressem^ decresse for decrevisse. The 
cerminadon ovit however, is contracted only in novii no- 
visse, with its compounds, and in the compounds oimoveo^ 
movi ; e. g., narunt, nosse, cogndram^ cogndro, commdssem, 

(c) In the fourth conjugation ivi is firequently contract- 
ed before s ; hence, instead of atuHvisse, audivisti, audi" 
vissem, we find audUse, audisti^ audisserju In those forms 
where i and e meet, the v is frequently thrown out ; e. g., 
atcdieruntf desierunt, definieram, quaesieram. 

[§ 161.] The forms of the future perfect and of the 
perfect subjunctive, in the first conjugation, in etsso and 
assim, for avero and averim; in the second in esso and 
essim, for uero and uerim ; and in the third in so and sim, 
for ero and erim^ are obsolete. Numerous instances of 
these occur in ancient forms of law (and in later imitations 
of such forms), and in Plautus and Terence. 

[§ 162.] 2. The e in the termination of the imperfect of 
the fourth conjugation is sometimes thrown out; e. ^., 
nutribamf lenibam^ sctbaniy largtbar^ for nutrieham, lente- 
ham, sciebam, largiebar, and the future of the same con- 
jugation is formed in iho instead of iam; e. g., sciho^ 
gervtbOf for sciam, serviam ; but these contractions are an- 
tiquated, and are retained only in the irregular verb tre. 

E 
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iBt Ck>i]Jag. 2d Coning. 3d Coring. 4th Conjagr. 

Pluperfect. 

S. hort-Mus (Of ver-ltus (cl, urn) tecA-tus (a, um) Uand-itus (at um 

um) essem. essem. essem. essem. 

P.hort-dti (ae, ver-Ui foe, aj et- secO-ti (ae, aj et- bland4H foe, aj ef 



a) essemue. temut. 



semus. 



temut. 



C. Impkratiye. 

Pretent. 

tequ-Bre. 
tequ^mtnL 

Future. 

ver-^tar. tequ4tor. 

ver-Mor. tequ-ttor. 

P. 2. [is wanting, bat is sapplied by the Future Indicative.) 

3. kart-antar. ver-ewtor. sequ-untor. Mand^untor. 



6. 2. hori-dre. ver-ire. 
p. 2. hcrt-aimm. ver-emJim. 



S. 2. hortdtor. 
3. hort-dtor. 



Handrwe. 
blandrivMm. 



hlaniritor. 
hlandritor. 



D. Infinitive. 
Pretent and Imperfect, 
kort-dri. ver-iri. tequ4. 

Perfect and Pluperfect. 

kart-dtum (am, ver-Hum (am, tec64um (am, 
um) ette. um) ette. um) ette. 

Future, 

hfOrt-<Mrum(am, ver-iOrum (am, teeu-tHrum (am, hland-itdrum (am, 
• um) ette. um) ette, um) ette. um) ette. 

E. Okrund. 
Gen. hort-andi. ver-endi, tequ-endi. 



iland4ru 

bland-Uum ( 
um) ette. 



Dat. hori-ando. ,ver-endo. 
Ace hort'andum. ver-endum. 
AhL hort-ando, ver^endo. 



tequrendo. 

tequ-endum. 

tequrendo. 



blandriendi. 
hland-iendo. 
bland-iendum. 
bland-iendo. 



blajuL4ent. 



F. Pabticiplxs. 
Pretent and Imperfect. 
%ort-ant. ver-ent. tequ-ent. 

Perfect and Pluperfect, 
kort-dtut, a, um. verittu, a, um. tecA4u^, a, um. blandrUut, a, 

FSUwre, 
kort-aHrut, a, um. ver^it^rut, a, um. tecu4Arut, a, um. hland-iturat, a,um. 

Future, with Pattwe Sigw^ation. 
kort-andut, a» um, ver-endut, a, um tequ-endut, a, um. bland4endut, a, um, 

G. Supine. 

l,kort-dtum. ver^tum, teeMuwi. bland-Uwn. 

8. hort-dki. ver^Uu, teairtu. blandrUu. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 

{§ 160.] 1. In the terminations dvi, evi, and ivi of the 
tenses expressing a completed action, viz., of the perfect 
and pluperfect, indicative and subjunctive, and of the fu- 
ture perfect, as well as of the infinitive perfect active, a 
syncopation often takes place. 

CaJ In the first conjugation the v is dropped, and the 
vowels a-i and* a-e are contracted into a long a. This is 
the case wherever avi is followed by an *, or ave by an 
r; e. g., amavisti, am&sti; amavissem, amdssem ; atnavisse, 
amdsse; amaverunt, amdrunt ; amaverim, amdrim ; ama- 
veram, amOram ; amavero, amdro^ &c. 

fbj The termination evi in the second and third con- 
jugations is treated in the same manner ; e. g., neOf 1 spin, 
nevif nesUf nestis, nirunL Thus we often find complhsem^ 
deteram, and in the third conjugation coTisuerunt for cou" 
sueverufUf quiessem^ decrissem, decrease for decrevisse. The 
cerminadon ovi, however, is contracted only in novi, no- 
visse, with its compounds, and in the compounds oimoveo^ 
movi ; e. g., norunty nosse, cogndram^ cogndro, commdssem. 

fc) In the fourth conjugation ivi is frequently contract- 
ed before s ; hence, instead of attdivisse, atidivisti, audp- 
vissefny we find audUse, audUti^ atidissem. In those forms 
where * and e meet, the v is frequently thrown out j e. g., 
audieruntf desierunty definieram, quaesieram. 

[§ 161.] The forms of the future perfect and of the 
perfect subjunctive, in the first conjugation, in asso and 
assim, for avero and averim; in the second in esso and 
essim, for uero and uerim ; and in the third in so and sim, 
for ero and mm, are obsolete. Numerous instances of 
these occur in ancient forms of law (and in later imitations 
of such forms), and in Plautus and Terence. 

[§ 162.] 2. The e in the termination of the imperfect of 
the fourth conjugation is sometimes thrown out; e. ^., 
nutribam, lentbam, sc^am, largtbar^ for nutrieham, leme- 
bam, sciebam, largiebar, and the future of the same con- 
jugation is formed in ibo instead of iam; e. g., scibOf 
servibo, for sciam, serviam ; but these contractions are an- 
tiquated, and are retained only in the irregular verb ire. 

E 
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[§ 163.] 3. For the third person plural of the perfect ac- 
tive in ertt«< there is in all the conjugations another form,^re. 

[§ 164.] 4. The four verbs dicere, ducere, Jacere, and 
Jerre, usually reject the e in the imperative ; hence we 
say diCf duc^fac^fer, and e^o, also, in their compounds, as 
ediic^ effcTt pcrfer, calefaCf with the exception of those 
compounds oi facer e which change a into ?/ e. g., confice, 
perjice. 

Of scire the imperatives sd and scite are not in use, and 
their place is supplied by the imperative future scito, 
scitote, 

[§ 165.] 5. The quantity of the i in the terminations ri- 
mtts and ritis, in the future perfect and the perfect sub- 
junctive, is uncertain. The poets frequently use it long. 

[§ 166.] 6. Instead of the termination min the second 
person in the passive, re is also used, especially in the 
present and imperfect subjunctive, and in the imperfect 
and future indicative, as ameref moneare, loquare, audidre; 
amarere, amahdrCf amahere, monerere, loquerere, &c. But, 
generally speaking, these forms do not occur in the present 
indicative. 

[§ 167.] 7. The participle future passive of the third and 
fourth conjugations (including the deponents) is formed 
also in undtis instead of endus, especially when i precedes. 
In the verb potior, potiundus is the usual form. 

[§ 168.] 8. The conjiigatio periphrasticaf or the conju- 
gation by circumlocution, is formed by means of the two 
participles future, in the active and passive, and of the 
verb esse, for a conjugation made up of the participle 
present and esse does not occur in Latin (e. g., amans sum 
would be the same as amoj, and the combinations of the 
participle perfect passive with sum, sim, eram, essem, ero, 
esse, are considered as a part of the ordinary conjugation 
of a verb in the passive voice, as, for example, amatus eram, 
which is the pluperfect passive of amo. But it must be 
observed, that in the conjugation of the passive the per- 
fects of esse are sometimes used instead of the above-men- 
tioned forms sum, eram, ero, &;c. Amatum Juisse, there- 
fore, is equal to amatum esse as an infinitive perfect pas- 
si<7e ; amatus Jueram is equivalent to amatus eram, and 
amatus fuero to amatus ero, Am^ttts fuero, in particular, 
is used so frequently for amatus ero, that it may be look* 
ed upon as the ordinary future perfect passive. 
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[§ 169.] But by the combination of the participle future 
active widi the tenses of esse, a really new conjugation is 
formed, denoting an intention to do something. This in- 
tention may arise either from the person's own will, or 
&om outward circumstances, so that, e. g., scripturus sum 
may either moan " I have a mind to write," or " I am to 
write,'* or "I hiave to write." The former sense is also 
expressed by " I am on the point of writing," or " I am 
about to write," and this signification is carried through 
all the tenses of e^^e. 

Scripturus sum, I am about 

to write. 
Scripturus erani, I was about 

to write. 
Scriptu7us erOf I shall be 

about to write. 



Scripturus Jui, I was or have 
been about to write. 

ScripturusJueram.Ih,idheea 
about to write. 

Scripturus fuer Of I shall have 
been about to write. 



The subjunctive occurs in the same manner. 

Scripturus sim, Scriptiirusjuerim. 

ScriptHrus essem, Scripturus fuissem, 

Scripturus sim and scripturus essem serve at the same 
time as subjunctives to the future scribam ; but scripturus 
fuerim and scripturus fuissem are not used as subjunctives 
to the future perfect, scripsero. The infinitive scripturum 
fuisse denotes an action to which a person was formerly 
disposed, and answers to the English '' I should have 
written," so that in hypothetical sentences it supplies the 
place of an infinitive of the pluperfect subjunctive ; e. g., 
jPoIUo Asinitts Caesarem exisUmat suos rescripturum et coX" 
recturum commentarios fuisse, that is, that he would have 
rewritten and corrected if he had lived longer. The in- 
finitive with esse likewise originally denotes an intention ; 
scripturum esse, to intend writing, or to be on the point of 
writing ; but it then assumes, in ordinary language, the 
nature of a simple infinitive future, for which reason it is 
incorporated in the table of conjugations. For the par- 
ticulars, see the Syntax, Chapter LXXVI. 

[§ 170.] The participle future passive expresses (in the 
nominative) the necessity of suffering an action, and in 
combination with the tenses of esse it likewise forms a new 
and complete conjugation (tempera necessitatis) ; e. g., 
amojndus sum, I must be loved ; amandus eram^ it was 
necessary for me to be loved, and so on with all the tenses 
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of ease. Its neuter combined with esse and the dative of 
a person expresses the necessity of performing the action 
on the part of that person, and may likewise be carried 
through all the tenses, as, 



mihi, tibi, illi scrihendum est^ 
I, thou, he must write. 

mihi scrtbendum erat, I was 

obliged to write. 
mihi scribendum erit, I shall 

be obliged to write. 



mihi scribendum Juity I have 

been, or was obliged to 

write. 
mihi scribendumjuerat, I had 

been obliged to write. 
mihi scribendumjuerit, I shall 

have been obuged to write. 



And so, also, in the subjunctive and infinitive; mihi 
icribendum esse; mihi scribendum Juisse, 



LIST OF VERBS 

WHICH ABI 

IRREGULAR IN THE FORBCATION OF THEIR PERFECT AND SUPINE 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

[§ 171.] The irregularity of the verbs of this conjuga- 
tion consists chiefly in their taking ui in the perfect, and 
Uum in the supine, like verbs of the second ; the i, how- 
ever, is sometimes thrown out. It will be seen from the 
following list that some verbs, in some form or other, again 
incline toward a regular formation of their tenses. 

Crepo, crepuif crepitum, make a noise, rattle, creak. 

Ck)mpoimds: concr^po, make an intense noise; discrSpo, differ; t»- 
crifpo, chide, rattle. ^^ 

Cubo, cubuif cuhitum, cuhare, lie. 

Gomponnds: aecUbo, recline at table; exc&bo, keep watch; ineubo, 
lie u^ni-recUbo, lie upon the back; teoSbo, lie apart, and some others. 
When the compounds take an m before b, they are coigagated after the 
third, bnt keep their perfect and supine in ui, Uum. (See $ 191.) 

DomOf uiy \tum^ tame, subdue. 

Edihno Kodperdifmo strengthen the meaning. 

Sonoy ui, \tum, resound. (Participle sonaturus.) 

Cotuihto, agree in soond; di$$dnOf disagree in soand ; pendno, sooa^ 
throagh ; re$dno, resound 
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2Zno, ui (ttum), thunder. 

Attdno (active), strike with aBtonishment ; intdjw, oommonly intran- 
sitive, make a soond ; circumtdno. 

Veto, uif ttum, forbid. 

Frtco,JricuijJricatum, ondjrictum, rub. 

Vefrico, injrico, pcTfricOt rffrico^ are ooi^tigated in the same way. 

"•Jkftco, ui (without supine), dart out, glitter. 

Emico, ui, atum, dart forth rays ; but dimico, fight, makes iAmicaoi, 
dtum. 

SecOf ui, sectum, cut. (Part, secaturus,) 

Desico, resico, cat off; dissScOf cut in parts. 

JfuvOfjuvi, support, assist. (Pa,Tt,juvaturus,J 

So, also, the compoond ttdjuvo, adjiivi, adjutum, participle adQubinu 
and adjuvaturus, 

Ldvo, Idvi, lavatum, lautum, lotum, lavdre, wash, or bathe. 

Neco, kill, is regular; but from it are formed, with the 
same meaning, eneco, avi, dtum, and enecui, enectum; 
the participle is usually enectus. 

From plica, fold, are formed appUco, dvi, dtum, and ui, 
zium; so expHco, dvi, dtum, unfold, explain; impUco, 
implicate. The perfect ui and the supine atum are 
most common. jSut those derived from nouns in plex 
form the perf. and sup. regularly : suppUco, dupUco, mul- 
tipUco, 

Poto, drink, is regular, except that the supine usually, in 
stead oipotatum, is potum, whence potus, which is both 
active and passive, having been drunk, and having 
drunk. Compounds, appottis, active ; and epotus, pass- 
ive. 

Do, dedi, datum, dare, give. 

Circumdo, snrronnd ; pessundo, rain ; saiisdo, give secority ; venundo, 
sell, are formed like do. The oliier compounds, (iddo, condo, reddo, be* 
long to the third conjugation. (See $ 187.) 

Sto, steti, stdtum, stare, stand. 

The compounds have tti in the perfect ; e. g., adsto, stand near ; cont 
sto, consist of; exsto, exist or am visible ; insio, insist ; obsto, hinder ; 
pertto, persevere %prcK$tio, surpass ; resto, remain over and above. Only 
those compoundea with a preposition of two syllables retain Mi m the 
perfect, viz., aiUesto, circumsto, intersto, svpersto. The supine does not 
exist in all the compounds, but wherever it is found it is alum. Fraetto, 
however,haa praestitum &nd prcKstatwms. 

The active verbs juro and coeno have a participle with 
a passive form, but an active signification : juratus (with 
the compounds conjurdtus and injurdtus), one who has 
sworn ; and coendtus, one who has dined. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

[§ 172.1 The irregularity of verbs of the second conju- 
gation consists partly in their being defective in their 
forms, and partly in their forming the perfect and supine, 
or one of them, like verbs of the third conjugation. With 
regard to the first irregularity, there are a great many 
verbs in this conjugation which have no supine, that is, 
which not only have no participle perfect passive (which 
can not be a matter of suprise, since their meaning does 
not admit of it), but also no participle future active. The 
regular form of the perfect is ui, and of the supine ttum ; 
but some verbs throw out the short i in the supine ; and 
all verbs which in the present have a v before eo undergo 
a sort of contraction, smce, e. g., we find cdvi, cautum, in 
stead of cdvuiy cavitum, from caveo, but this can scarcely 
be considered as an irregularity, since v and u was only 
one letter with the Romans. Respecting the lengthening 
of the vowel in dissyllabic perfects, see § 18. 

We shall subjoin a list of the regular verbs of this con- 
jugation as exercises for the beginner, confining our- 
selves to the form of the present. 

CoZeo, am warm. 

Inchoat calesco. 
Cdreo, am without 
DibeOt owe. 
DSleo, feel pain. 
Habeo, have. 

Campopnds: aBhSbeo, co^beo^ 
&&, a oeing changed into t. 
Jdceo, lie ; oomp. adjddio. 
Idceot am to be sold. 

Not to be confouided with the 



impenonal luxt, it is pennitted. 

Bee Chap. LX. 
M9reOf ment. 
Mdneo, admonish. 
Ndceot uynre. 
PdreOf obey (appear). 

Compomid : appdreo, appear. 
Pldceo, please. 
Praebeo, offer, afford. 
TdceOf am silent. 
TerreOf terrify. 
Vdleo, am well. 

To these regular verbs we may first add : 

[§ 173.] faj Those wMch make ike Perfect in vi instead 

o^vui. 

Cdveo^ cdvi, cautum, cavere, take care. 
Fdveo,/avifjfautum, am favorable. 
Fovea, jovif^tum, cherish. 
MSveo, movi, motum^ move. 

CommSveo and permdiveo strengthen the meaning; dmdveo and si*b> 
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moveo, remove ; ttdmdveo, bring to j promSveo, bring forward ; remdveo, 
luring back, or remove. 

Paveo, pavi (no supine), dread. 

The compoand incboat. exptwescot expdvi, is more oommoDly VMed, 
especially in tbe perfect, than the simple verb. 

Voveo, vovif votum, vow ; devoveo, devote with imprecation. 
FerveOfJhrvi, a.udjerbut (no supine), glow, am hot. 

The inchoatives of the third conjagation, ^ervesoo, refervetw, and eon- 
fervesco, have more freqaently but in the perfect. 

Ckmniveo, nvvi, and nixi (no supine), close the eyes. 

[§ 174.] fhj Those which make the Perfect in evi instead 

ofni. 

DeleOy ddeviy deletumy extinguish, destroy. 

Fleo, Jlevi, Jletum, weep. 

NeOf nevif netum, spin. 

{From plea J, compleo, complevi, compUtum, fill up; expleo^ 
impleo. 

,(From oleo, grow), we have the compounds: aholeo, 
abolish ; abolesco, cease ; adoleo, adolesco, grow up ; 
exoleo or exolesco, and ohsbleo or ohsolesco^ grow obso- 
lete ; all of which have evi in the perfect ; but the su- 
pine of abeleo is abolitum, of adolesco ^ adultum, and the 
rest have Hum: exqletum^ ohsoletum. Besides aboli- 
tum, however, there exist only the adjectives adultus, 
exolettiSj obsoletus, 

[§ 175.] fcj Those which throw out the short i in the 

Supine. 

Doceo, docuif doctum, teach. 

Compoonds: iddceo tuad perddceo, strengthen the meaning; deddceo, 
teach ^erwise. 

Teneo, tenui (tentum, rare), hold, keep. 

Abstineo, abstain; attinSo, keep occupied by or at a thing; continio, 
keep togetber; detinSo, keep back; distinio, keep asonder; rrtinHo, re- 
tain; sustinio, keep upright. All these have in tiie sapine tentum. 
Pertindo, belong to, has no sapine. 

Misceo, miscuiy mixtum, or mistum, mix. 

Compomids are, admisceo, commiiceo^ immisceo, permUceo. 

TorreOf torrui, tostum, roast 

To these we may add, 
Censeo, censui, censum (participle also censitusj, estimate, 
believe. 

Percenseo, enumerate, without supine. Of accenseo, reckon with, we 
find dccensng ; of succeriseo, am angry, siiccensums ; and recenseo, exara- 
aue. makes both recensum and recenutum. 
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[§ 176*1 (d) Those which make the Perfect regularly in 

ui, but have no Supine. 

ArceOf arcui, areere, keep off. 

Bat the compooiids coerceo, coerce ; exereeo, e^erase, hare a rapine 
kiUum. 

CaUeo, have a hard skin, am skilled in fcallidusj. 

Candeo, shine, glow (candidus), 

Egeoy want. Compound, indigeo. 

(From mineoj, errdneo, stand forth. 

Floreo, flourish. 

Frondeo, have foliage ; eff^ondm. 

JSarreo, shudder, am horrified fhorrtdusj. 

CompoTuidB: abharreo, and a nmaber of inchoi^yefly na korraeoipe^ ' 
horresco. 

LangueOf am languid (languidus). 

Lateo, am concealed. 

CompoundB : interldteo, perldteOf subUUeo. 

Mddeo, am wet fmadidusj. 

NtteOj shine fnitidus). 

CompoxmdB : eniteo,interTuteo,praeniU6a, 

Oleo, smell. 

CompouncU ; abiieo and rtdSUo, have the smell of; tubdieo, smell a 
little. 

Palleo, am pale. 

P&teot am open. 

Rtgeo, B.m Bt^ff ( rigidu^J. 

RHeOy am red (ruBidusJ, 

SUeo, am silent. 

SorbeOf sarbuty sip. 

Compoonds : ahiorbeo anci exwrbea, 

Sordeo, am dirty (iardidusj. 

Splendeo, am splendid fsplendidusj, 

StudeOy endeavor, study. 

StupeOf am startled, astonished (stupldus), 

TimeOf fear (timXdusJ, 

Torpeo, am torpid. 

Tumeo, swell, am swollen ftumidusj, 

Vtgeo, am animated. 

Vlreo, am green, or flourish. 

Besides these, there is a number of similar intransitive 
verbs which occur more rarely, and chiefly in the form 
of inchoatives. (See § 204.) Compare i 235 respecting 
their derivation from adjectives. 
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The following are really irregular verbs, and follow the 
analogy of the third conjugation : 

[§ 177.] 1. Verbs which make the Perfect in si and the 

Supine in sum. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, ardere, bum. 

Haereo, haesi, haesum, cleave. 

Compounds : adhaereo, cahaereo, inhaereo. 

Jabeo, jussij jussum, command. 

Mdneo, mansi, mansum, remain. (But mono, as, flow.) 

Pemumeo fpermdnes), wait ; remaneo, remain behind. 

Mtdceo, mulsi, mtdsum, stroke, caress. 

The compoonds demulceo and permulceo strengthen the meaning. 

Mtdgeo, mulsi, mtdsum, milk. 

Rideo, risi, risunit laugh. 

Compounds: (xrtideo (arrides), smile upon or please; deiideo and 
irrideo, laugh at, scorn ; subrideo, smile. 

SuadeOf suasi, suasum, advise. 

DUsuadeOt dissaade ; penuadeo, persaade. 

Tergeo, tersi, tersum, tergere, wipe ; is used also as a verb 
of the third conjugation : iergo, tersi, tersum^ tergere. 

[§ 178.] 2. Verbs which make the Perfect in si, but have 

no Supine. 

AlgeOj alsi, algere, shiver with cold. 
Fulgeo,Jklsi,Julgere, shine, am bright. 
Turgeo, tursi, swell. 
TJrgeo or urgueo, ursi, press. 

3. Verbs with the Perfect in si and the Supine in turn. 

Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, indulge. 

Ihrqueo, torsi, tortum, twist. 

Compounds : corUoraueo, twist together ; distorqueo, twist away | ex- 
torqtieo, wrest out or trom. 

4. Verbs with the Perfect in xi and the Supine in tum. 

Atigeo, auxi, auctum, increase. 
Luceo, luxi, lucere, shine ; has no supine. 
Lugeo, luxi, lugere, mourn ; has no supine. 
Frtgeo,frixi,frigere, am cold ; has no supine. 

[§ 179.] 5. Verbs with the Perfect in i and the Supine in 

sum. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, dine. The iparticiple pransus 

has an active signification : one who has dined. 
Sideo, sedi, sessum, sit. 

Auideo fatndea), sit by; desideo, sit down; cti-n/m^-^tJen or nrrumr 

E2 
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[§ 176*1 (d) Those which make the Perfect regularly in 

MX, hut have no Supine, 

Arceo, arcui, areere, keep off. 

Bat the compoooda eoerceo, coerce ; exereeo, exercise, hare a rapine 

Calleo, have a hard skin, am skilled in fcdllidusj. 

Candeo, shine, glow (candldus). 

Egeo, want. Compound^ indigeo. 

fFrom mineoj, emtneo, stand forth. 

jFloreo, flourish. 

Frondeo, have foliage ; eff^ondm. 

Horreo, shudder, am horrified (horndus). 

CknnpoTmd»: abhorreo, and a niixaber of inchoativefly as hofTeica,pe^ ' 
horresco. 

Langueo^ am languid (languidus), 

Ldteo, am concealed. 

CompoundB : interldteo, perldteo, tubUUeo. 

Mddeo, am wet (madidus), 

Niteoj shine (nitidusj. 

ComipoxwidB: erUteOtinierniieotpraenUsa. 

Oleo, smell. 

Compounds : abifleo and redifleo, have the smell of; whUeo, smell a 
little. 

PalleOf am pale. 

PateOf am open. 

R^eo, Bxn st^ff ( rigidu^J, 

RubeOj am red (ruhidus), 

SUeOf am silent. 

Sorbeo, sorhui, sip. 

Cknnpoimds : absorbeo anci exsorhea, 

Sordeo, am dirty (iardidusj. 

Splendeo, am splendid fsplendidusj, 

Studeo, endeavor, study. 

Stupeo, am startled, astonished (stupidus), 

Timeo, fear (timXdus), 

TorpeOf am torpid. 

Tumeo, swell, am swollen (tun^dm), 

Vtgeo, am animated. 

Vireo, am green, or flourish. 

Besides these, there is a number of simHax intransiHve 
verbs which occur more rarely, and chiefly in the form 
of inchoatives. (See § 204.) Compare i ^35 respecting 
their derivation from adjectives. 
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The following are really irregular verbs, and follow the 
analogy of the third conjugation : 

[§ 177.] 1. Verbs which make the Perfect in si and the 

Supine in sum. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, ardere, bum. 
HaereOf haesi, haesum, cleave. 

Compoonds : adhaereo, cahaereo, inhaereo. 

JubeOf jussif jussum, command. 

Maneo, mansi, mansum, remain. (But mdno, as, flow.) 

Pemumeo fpermdnesjt wait ; remaneo, remain behind. 

Mtdceo, mulsi, mtdsum, stroke, caress. 

The compoonds demulceo and permulceo strengthen the meaning. 

Mtdgeo, mulsi, mulsum, milk. 

Rideo, risi, risum, laugh. 

Compoonds: arrideo (arridesj, smile upon or please; deiideo and 
irrideOy laogh at, scorn ; subrideo, smile. 

Suadeo, suasi, suasum, advise. 

Disstiadeo, dissoade ; penuadeo, persaade. 

TergeOf tersi, tersum, tergere, wipe ; is used also as a verb 
of the third conjugation : tergo, tersi, tersum, tergere* 

[§ 178.] 2. Verbs which make the Perfect in si, but have 

no Supine* 

AlgeOf alsi, algere, shiver with cold. 
Ftdgeo^JulsiyJulgere^ shine, am bright. 
Turgeo, tursi, swell. 
TIrgeo or urgueo, ursi, press. 

3. Verbs with the Perfect in si and the Supine in turn. 

Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum^ indulge. 

Torqtieo, torsi, tortum, twist. 

Compoxmds : cordorqueo, twist together ; dislorqueo, twist away ; esD- 
torqueo, wrest oot or m>m. 

4. Verbs with the Perfect in xi and the Supine in tum. 

Aiegeo, auxiy auctum, increase. 
Luceo, luxi, lucere, shine ; has no supine. 
LugeOy luxiy lugh-e, mourn ; has no supine. 
FrigeOyfrixijfrigere, am cold ; has no supine. 

[§ 179.] 5. Verbs with the Perfect in i and the Supine in 

sum. 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, dine. The participle pransus 

has an active signification : one who has dined. 
SideOf sedif sessum, sit. 



Aastdeo {atndeajt sit by; daHdeo, sit down; ct^'nt-nf^Hen or m 



•n/tn^ 
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itdeo, nirroand; ifuideo, sit upon; supersMeo, do witihoat; po$s%deo, 
posseBB ; dissideo, dissent ; praesideo, preside ; reddeo, settle down. The 
last three have no supine. 

Video, vidi, visum, see. 

Invideo finvidesj, envy; pervideo, see through; praemdeo, foresee; 
provideo, provide. 

Strideo, stridi, without supine. 

6. Verbs with a Reduplication in the Perfect, 

Mordeo^ mamordi, morsum, bite. 

Pendeo, pependi, pensum, am suspended. 

Dependeo, depend, and itnpendeo, soar ahove, am impending, lose the 
reduplication. 

SpondeOy spdspondi, tponsum, tow. 

Despondeo, desporuU, promise ; retpandeo, respondi, answer, are with- 
out the reduplication. 

Tondeo^ totondi, tonsum^ shear. 

The compounds lose the reduplication, as eiUoTideo, detondeo. 
[§ 180.] 7. Verbs ^without Perfect and Supine. 

Aveo, desire. 

Calveo, am bald fcalousj, 

Caneo, am gray (canus), 

Fldveo^ am yellow (Jlavus). 

Foeteo, stink (foetus), 

Hebeo, am dull, stupid (hebes), 

Humeo, am damp (humtdusj, 

Ltveo, am pale, or envious (lividus). 

(Mineo) immtneo, to be imminent, threatening. PronHneo^ 
am prominent. 

Maereo, mourn (maestus). 

Polleo, am strong. 

Renideo, shine, smile. 

Scdteo, gush forth (scatere in Lucretius) 

Squdleo, am dirty (squaUdus), 

Vegeo, am gay (vegetus), 

Cieo, ciere, is the same word as the rare and obsolete cio^ 
cire, stir up ; both make the perfect civi^ according to 
the fourth conjugation ; in the supine they differ in quan. 

tity, cieo making cttum, and cio, dtum. 

Note. — ^In the compounds, too, e. g., concieo, excieo, the forms of the sec- 
ond and fourth conjugation can not oe separated ; but in the signification 
of "to cfdl/' the forms of the fourth are preferred; e. g., imperf. cibam, 
eirem; infout. ciri; the puticiples eonniui, excUus, and incUus signify 
" excited ;" whereas excxttLs means " called out." Percieo and iruAeo re- 
tain the signification of " to excite ;" but acnret to call toward, summon, at 
invite (of which the present indicative does not occur), has only accitus. 
Derived from oUum are, oUo, quick ; the firequentative eUctre, imd hexice 
excUn, inrito. and autcUo. 
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[§ 181.] 8. Semidepanents. (See aboTe, § 148.) 
AudeOf ausus sum^ venture. (Peutic. future ausurus.J 

The ancient future subjunctive ausim, ausis, ausit, aunnt, are rem 
nants of the obsolete perfect ausi, and are contractions from ausirim. 

GaudeOy gavtsus sum, rejoice. 

Soleo^ solUus sum, am accustomed (to do something). 
The impersonal oompoond assiflet signifies "it nsuaUy happens." 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

[§ 182.] In the list of verbs of this conjugation, it is still 
more necessary than in the preceding one to include 
those verbs which, according to Chapter XL., form their 
perfect and supine regularly. We divide them into 
several classes, according to the characteristic letter which 
precedes the o in the present. 

1. Verbs which have a Vowel before o, including those in va 

The following have the Perfect and Supine regular : 
Acuo, acui, acHtum, sharpen. 

Exacuo and peracuo strengthen the meaning ; praeacuo, sharpen at 
the end. 

ArguOf accuse, convict of (perf. passive in the latter sense 

usually convictusy from convincerej. 
CoarguOf the same ; redarguo, refute a chaise. 

Imbuo^ to dip, imbue. 

Induo, put on ; exuo, strip off. 

Luo (participle ImturusJ, pay, atone for. 

Abtio and dHo, wash off; poUHo, defile ; diMo, refiite, are derived 
from another Itto (lavoj, and all make the supine in UUum. 

Minuo, lessen. 

CommintiOt demlnuo; diimnuo, immintLO, permtnuo, strengthen the 
meaning. 

(Nuo^ nod, does not occur ; from it are formed) 

AhnQOf refose; anwOOt assent; innHOf allude, or refer to; reniAo, de- 
cline ; all of which have no supine ; ahw&o alone haa a participle future, 
abnuUArtLS, 

Ruo (supine ruitum — ruiturtis at least is derived from it ; 
rutum occurs only in compounds), fall. 

Dir&o, dirSif dir&tum, destroy ; ohruo^ overwhelm ; proruot rush fijr- 
ward. Corrtto, fall down, and tmio, rush on, have no supine. 

Spuo, spit. 

Conspito, spit on ; dnp&o, reject with diigofft 
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Statuo, establish. 

Cons^uo and irutituOf ixuititate \ restUuOf re-eftabHsh ; $ub8^kuOt ev- 
tablish imitead of; desHtuo, abandon. 

Stemuo, sneeze (without supine) ; the frequentative stemuto 

is more commonly used. 

Suo, sew. 

ConsHo, BOW together ; dissiSo and ruito, nasew. 

JVibtio, allot to. 

Aitribuo, the vame ; distrUmo, divide ; eontribuot oontribate. 

SolvOf solvi, solutum, loosen. 

Ahsolvo, acquit ; dissolvo, dissolve ; extolvOf release ; persolvOf pay. 

Volvo, roll (frequentative voltUoJk 

Evolve, onroU ; involvo, roll up ; pervolvo, read tibroagb. 

The following are without a Supine : 

Congruo, congrui, agree, and ingruo, penetrate. The sim- 
ple verb does not exist. 
Metuo, metui, fear, f Timeo is likewise without a supine.) 
Pluo, pluvi, usually impersonal, it rains. Comp. impluo, 
impluvif or imphki, Compluo and perpluo do not occur 
in the perfect. 

The following are irregular : 
[§ 183.] Cdjno, cepif captum, capere, take hold of. 

Accipio, receive ; excipio, receive as a guest, succeed ; recipio, recor- 
er ; suscipio, undertake ; deapio, deceive ; perc^no, comprebend ; prae- 
cipio, give a precept. 

Facia,/ eci, factum y do, make. 

AnfdciOf dry up ; asBuefacio and eonsuefdeio, accustom ; calefdcio and 
tepefacio, warm ; fri^efdciOf cool ; labefacio, make to totter ; patefdcio, 
open ; satisfacio, satisfy. These have in the passive -^, -foetus sum, 
'^peri. But those which change a into i form their own passive in -ficwr, 
and make the supine in -fect%m : qfficio, affect ; cotmcio and perficio, 
complete ; dq/icio, fall off, am wanting ; inteifdo, kill ; prqficio, make 
progress ; rytcio, revive, repair ; officio, stand m the way, injure. 

Other compounds off ado follow the first conjugation : amplificOf sac- 
rifice, and the deponents gratificor, Indoor, 

Jacio, jeci, jactum^ throw. 

The compounds change dmto t, and in the supine into e. Aljtcio, 
tbrow away ; txdjieio, add ; deficio, throw down ; ejicio, throw out j injUno, 
throw in; ol^ficw, throw against; r^icio, throw back ; tran^icio or tra- 
jicio, throw or carry across. 

[§ 184.] The following have x in the Perfect : 

(From the obsolete Zocio, entice, of which lacto is the fre- 
quentative), allicio, exi, ectum, allure ; ilUcio^ entice in; 
pelticio, lead ^stray; but eUcio makes elictd^ elicitum, 
draw out. 

(From specie, xi, ctum, see, of which the frequentative Ib 
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specto) asjncio, exi, ectum, look on ; consjncio^ the same \ 
despicio, look down, despise ; disptcio and persptdoy un- 
derstand ; inspicio, look into ; respicio, look back ; sus- 
ptcio, look up, reverence. 
Fluo, jluxi, Jluctum^ flow. 

AffliU>, flow in; confiAo, flow together; effUk), flow oat; inietr/UU?, flow 
between. 

Struoj struxi, structum, build, pile. 

ConstrUo and exstrih, build up; destrA), pull down; inttrio, set m 
order. 

Vi^'£?, vixi, victum^ live. 

[§ 185.] Other Irregularities. 

Fodio^fddi^fossum, dig. 

Eiffddio, dig out ; confodio and petf6dio, dig, pierce ihnmgh ; n(^'2(ii0, 
undermine. 

Fugio^ fugijjugitum, flee. 

Aufiigio and ^ligio, flee away, escape ; configio and petfiigio, take 
refage. 

Cupio, 'ivi, 'Hum, desire. 

DUc&pio, perdipiOf amcOpio^ strengthen tiie meaning. 

Rapio, rapuiy raptum, rob, snatch. 

Arripio, arriput, arreptum, seize; abtipio and en[ptb, snatch away; 
deripio, plander ; surnpio, steal clandestinely. 

Pdrio, peperiy partum, bring forth. (But the participle 

fut. act. paritums.) 
, Qudiio fquassi is not found), quassum^ shake. 

ConciUio, ussi, ussum, shake violently ; disaUio, shake asunder ; exeH' 
iio, shake oat, off (fig. examine) ; inciUio, drive into; percMio, strike; 
rep&rcMio, reboand. 

Sdpio, ivi, and ui (no supine), am wise. 

DenpiQ, am foolish ; resipiOf have a taste of, or become wise again. 

(From the obsolete present coepio), coepi and coeptus sum^ 
co^tum (coepere), have begun. 



CHAPTER XL VII. 

[§ 186.] 2. VERBS IN " do" and «' TO.*' 

The following are regular : 

Claudo, clausif clatisum, claudere, close. 

CoruMdo, shat ap, conclude ; excludo and sedido, shot oat ; indildo, 
shut in. 

JDivtdo, divisij divisum^ divide. 

Laedo, injure. 

MGdo, strike against; ilRdo, striko npon; cciUido, strike together; 
eRdo, strilKeoat. 
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Ludo, sport. 

CoUtiao, play with ; aUudo, play upon : dudoi ddudc, and iUudo, ridi> 
cole. 

Plaudo, siy sum, clap. 

AppUmdOt applaad. The other compoundB fwith a difierent pronim* 
ciation) have -odOt -osi, -osum ; as explodo, explode ; compiodo, clap the 
hands ; supplddo, stamp with the feet. 

RddOf shave, scrape; so in ahrado, circumrddo, derddo, 

erddo; corrddo, scrape together. 
Rodo, gnaw. 

Abrddo and derddot gnaw off; arrddo, nibble ; circumrddo, nibble all 
roond ; perrodot gnaw through. 

Trudo, thrust, with its compounds ; detrudo, thrust down \ 

extrudo, thrust out ; protrudoy thrust forward. 
Vado (no perfect or supine), go. 

Bat evdao, evasi, evasum, escape ; tnvddOf attack ; pervddo, go tihroogfa. 
[§ 187.] The following are irregular : 
(a) With a Reduplication in the Perfect. 
C&do, cecidi, cdsum, fall. 

Of the compounds, these have a supine : indido, inddi, incdsum^ fall 
in or upon ; occido, set ; recidOf fall back. The rest have none ; concido, 
sink together ; decidOf fall down ; excido, BeQI out of; Oandit, it happens 
(used most commonly of a misfortune). 

CaedOf cecidif caesum, cut. 

Absddo, absndi, absdsum, cut off; conetdo, cat to pieces ; inado, cut 
into ; occido, kill ; recido, cut away. So d&Ado, excido, praendo, and 
others. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum, weigh. 

Appendo, apperidi, appensum, weigh out to ; expendot spend, also con> 
sider, like perpendo ; sttspendo, hang finom ; depenao, pay ; impendot em- 
ploy upon or in Something. 

TcTido^ tetetidij tensum, and tentum, stretch. 

Extendo, ostendo, jm^endo, and retendo, have both supines ; but ex- 
and protentum are more frequent. The other compounds nave only turn 
in the supine : attendo (sc. animumj, attend ; contendo, (sc. mej, strive ; 
distendo, separate or enlarge bv stretching ; ifUendo, stram ; obtendo and 
praetendo, commonly used in tae figurative sense of alleging; aubtendo, 
stretch beneath. 

TundOf tutudiy tunsum, and tusum, beat, pound. 

The compounds have only tusum ; contundo, cont&di, contusum^ pound 
small ; extwido (figurative), elaborate ; ohtundo and retundo, blunt. 

Credo, credidij credUum, believe. 

AccrSdo, accre^Rdi, give credit to. 

The compounds of do, except those mentioned in § 171 

CondOf condUdi, eondUum, build, conceal ; tzbdo^ abcRdi, etbditumf hide. 
So itddo, add ; d^do, give up ; ido, give out, publish ; perdo, ruin, lose ; 
reddo, give back, render; trddo, deliver; vendo, sell. But abscondo 
appean in the perfect more frequently without the reduplication, ab' 
seondi, tib^a wim it, abscondtdi. Instead of the passive, vfinea It used 
(•M i SIS), except the participles venditu$ and vtHdendnu. 
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[§ 188.] (h) Making di in the Perfect^ and sum in the Su" 

pine, 

Accendo, incendo, succendo, -cendi, -censum^ light, kindle* 

Cudoy forge. 

Defendoy defend, ward o£ 

Bdo, eat. See § 212. 

JExBdo and comido, Sdit -Hum (bat also eomettusj, consame. Ibid. 

Mando (perfect very rare), chew. 

Offendot offend. 

Prehendo, seize ; frequently contracted into jprendo. 

Apprfhende, comprekendo, lay hold of (figurative), understand ; dqnre- 
kendo, detect, seize in the fact ; reprehendo, blame. 

Scando, climb. 

Ascendo and escendo, climb np ; descendo, descend ; corucendo and tn- 
Bcendo, mount, embark. 

Strido (also strideoj, atndi (no supine), grate, make a harsh 

noise. 
Fundo^fudi^fusum, pour. 

Dlffundo, poor oat, spread abroad ; qffundo, poor over ; prcfundo^ 
waste ; affundo, confunaot (ffundo, infundo, 

[§ 189.] (cj Other Irregularities^ especially that of a double 

s in the Supine, 

Cede, cessi, cessum, yield, go. 

Abscido, go away; accido, so to; antecido, surpass; concido, give 
way ; decidoj ^ away ; discidOf separate myself; excSdo, go oat ; in- 
cido, march ; intercSdo, come between, interpose ; rec&do, retreat ; tuC' 
cddo, come into one's place. 

FindOf/tdifj^ssum, split. 

DiffindOf djffidi, spUt asonder. 

Scindo, stndiy scissum, cut. 

Consdndo, consadi, conscistum, tear to pieces ; e. g., vestenif epittoiam , 
discindo, interscindo (e. g., pontemj, perscindo, and proscindo nave sim- 
ilar meanings. Rescindo, annol. Kespecting the forms of abicindo, cat 
off, and exscindo, destroy, there is considerable doabt; bat the forms 
abscissum and exscissum do not exist at all, becaase in pronanciation 
they are the same as absnsum and exdsum, from absddere and excidere ; 
and the perfect exsctdiilBO is not foanded on any aathority, since the s 
by which it is distin^ished is not heard in pronunciation, and is better 
not introdaced in writing. 

Frendo (frendijtjressum^ a.nd Jresum, gnash with the teeth ; 

dlaoJrendeOfJrendere, 

Meto, messui, messum, cut, reap. 

Mitto, misif missum, send. 

AdmittOf admit, commit; amitto, lose; eommitto, intrast, commit a 
fault; demUto and dimitto, dismiss; emitto, send forth; imtnitto, send 
in, against; intermitto, omit; omiUo and praetermitto, leave out; per- 
miitU), permit; promiUo, promise; remittor send back; svbwifto, send 
up, fena aid. 
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Ludo, sport. 

CoUAao, play with ; aU&do, play apon : dudot dd&dc, and iOudo, ridi- 
cule. 

PlaudOf sij sum, clap. 

ApplaudOf applaud. The other compoundB fwith a difierent pronim- 
ciation) have -odo, -osi, -osum ; as explodot explode ; comptddo, (dap the 
hands ; supplddo, stamp with the feet. 

Rddo, shave, scrape; so in abrddo, circumradOf derddo, 

erado ; corrddo, scrape together. 
Rddo, gnaw. 

Abrodo and derddo, gnaw off; arrodo, nibble ; circumrddo, nibble aU 
roond ; perrddo, gnaw throngh. 

Trudo, thrust, with its compounds ; detrudo, thrust down ; 

extrudo, thrust out ; protrudo, thrust forward. 
Vado (no perfect or supine), go. 

Bat evdao, evcui, eocuum, escape ; tnvddOf attack ; pervddo, go tiuoogfa. 

[§ 187.] The following are irregular 2 
fa J With a Reduplication in the Perfect, 

Csdo, cecidi, cdsum, fall. 

Of the compounds, these have a supine : indido, incidi, tncatunit fall 
in or upon ; occido, set ; rectdo, fall back. The rest have none ; coiuido, 
sink together ; decido, fall down ; excido, BeQI out of; doadit, it happens 
(used most commonly of a misfortune). 

Caedo, cecidi, caesum, cut. 

Absddo, (tbsddi, absctsum, cut off; contido, cat to pieces ; inddo, cut 
into ; ocddo, kill ; recido, cut away. 60 deiido, excido, praendo, and 
others. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum^ weigh. 

Aj^ndo, appendi, appensum, weigh out to ; esmendo, spend, also con> 
sider, like perpendo ; tuspendQ, hang finom ; depenao, pay ; impendo, em- 
ploy upon or in sometbing. 

Tendo^ tetendi^ tensum^ and teTitum^ stretch. 

Exiendo, ostendo, protendo, and retendot have both supines ; but er- 
and proterUum are more frequent. The other compounds have only turn 
in the supine : attendo (sc. animumj, attend ; contiendo, (sc. mej^ strive ; 
distendo^ separate or enlarge bv stretching ; itUendo, stram ; obtendo and 
praetendo, commonly used in tne figurative sense of alleging; 8vJ)tendOf 
stretch beneath. 

Tundo, tutudij tunsum, and tusum, heat, pound. 

The compounds have only tiUum ; cantundo, contitdi, cotUttsum, pound 
small ; eztwido (figurative), elaborate ; obtundo and retundOf blunt 

Credo, credidi, creditum, helieve. 

Accrido, accredidit give credit to. 

The compounds oi do, except those mentioned in § 171 

Condo, condidif eondUum, build, conceal; tzbdo^ ahdidif etbditumf hide. 
So itddo, add ; d^do, give up ; ido, give out, publish ; perdo, ruin, lose ; 
reddo, give back, render; trddo, deliver; vendo, sell. But abscondo 
appean in the perfect more frequently without the reduplicati(m, ab' 
acondi, tib^a wim it, abscondidi. Instead of the passive, vinea It used 
ifi9% i 815), except the participles vendUui and vtndendM»» 
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[§ 188.] (h) Making di in the Perfect^ and sum in the S^ 

pine, 

Accendo, incendo, succendo, -cendi, -censum^ light, kindle. 

Cudo, forge. 

Defendo, defend, ward offi 

Edo, eat. See § 212. 

JExido and comedo, Sdif Ssum (but also eomestusj, consame. Ibid. 
Mando (perfect very rare), chew. 
Offendo^ offend. 
Prehendo, seize ; frequently contracted into prendo, 

Apprdiend&f comprekendo, lay hold of (figurative), nndentand ; dqnre- 
kendo, detect, seize in tiie fact ; reprehendo, blame. 

ScandOf climb. 

Ascendo and escendo, dimb up ; descendo, descend ; eonscendo and tii- 
$c&^dOf mount, embark. 

Strido (also strideoj, stridi (no supine), grate, make a haisb 

noise. 
Fundo^fudiffusum, pour. 

Diffundo, poor oat, spread abroad ; qffundo, poor over ; prcfundo^ 
waste ; affundo, eonfunao, (ffundo, infundo. 

[§ 189.] (cj Other Irregularities, especially that of a double 

s in the Supine, 

Cedo, cessi, cessum, yield, go. 

Abscido, go away ; a4Xido, n> to ; antecido, surpass ; concido, give 
wity; deddOf ^ away; diseSao, separate myself; excddo, go oat; in- 
ddo, march ; intercSdo, come between, interpose ; reddo, retreat ; sue- 
cddo, come into one's place. 

Findo^fidi,Jissum, split. 

DiffindOf d^ftdi, spUt asander. 

Scindo, soldi, scissum, cut. 

Conscindot conscidi, eontcistum, tear to pieces ; e. g., vestem, evUtoiam , 
discindo, interscindo (e. g., pontemj, perscindo, and proscindo nave sim- 
ilar meanings. Rescindo, annoL Respecting the forms of abscindo, cat 
off, and exscindo, destroy, there is considerable doabt; bat the forms 
ahscissum and exscissum do not exist at all, becaase in pronanciation 
they are the same as absdsum and excuum, from absddere and exddere ; 
and the perfect exscidiz!^ is not foanded on any aathority, since the s 
by which it is distin^ished is not heard in pronunciation, and is better 
not introduced in writing. 

Frendo (frcndi),fressumy BXidifresum, gnash with the teeth ; 

^ofrendeo, frendere, 
Meto, messui, messum, cut, reap. 
Mitto, mtsi, missum, send. 

Admitto, admit, commit; amitto, lose; commiUo, introst, commit a 
fault; demitto and dimitto, dismiss; emitto, send forth; immiito, send 
in, against; intermUto, omit; omitio and praetermitto, leave out; per- 
mitio, permit; prom^o, promise; remittOt send back; svhmifto, send 
up, sena aid. 
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PandOf pandif possum fparisum rare), spread abroad. 

Expando has expansum and expctssum ; dispando only dispctnuum, 

Peto, petivi (in poetry petiij, petltum, ask, seek. 

AppSto and expSto, strive for ; oppSto, encoonter ; repSio, repeaty seek 
again. 

Sulo (the perfect and supine usually from sedeoj, sit down. 

The compounds, too, nsuaUy take the perfect and supine from sedeo : 
consido, eonsidi, consestum ; so cusido, seat myself beside ; iubndo, sink; 
insidOf sit apon ; desido and rendOf seat myself down. 

SistOf sfiii, stdtum, stop (whence stdtusj, but sisto^ in a 
neutral sense, makes the perfect and supine from stare. 

The compoonds are all intransitive, and have stUi, stUum ; gubsisto, 
subt^i, tubttitum, stand stiU; absisto (no sapine) and desisto, desist; 
asHsto, place myself beside ; eojisisto, halt, consist ; existo, come forth 
(perf. exist) ; insisto, tread apon ; obsisto and resisto, resist ; persUto, 
persist 

Sterto, stertui (no supine), snore. 

Verto, verti, versum, turn. 

Adverto and converto, tarn toward ; animadverto (animum aSntarto)^ 
tarn attention to ; averto, tarn from ; everto, destroy ; pertferto ajad svih- 
verto, overtom. 

Deverto, tarn in to a hoase of entertainment ; praevertOf anticipate ; 
and rev&-to, tarn back, are used in the present imperfect^ and fatore afl 
deponents more commonly than as actives. 

F%do,f%sus sum^Jidere^ trust. 

So confidot confide ; diftdo, distrost. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

[§ 190.] 3. VERBS IN " JBO" AND "PO." 

Regular are : 

Oluho (glupsij, gluptum (at least degluptumjy glube?^, 
peel. 

Nubo^ cover, am married (applied only to the female), par- 
ticiple nuptUf one who is married. 

Scriho, write. 

Desenbo, copy ; ascTibo, itucnbo, pencnbOf praescr^. 

Carpo, pluck. 

Concerpo and discerpo, tear asonder ; decerpo, gather. 

Repo, creep. 

ArrSpo, creep ap to ; irrSpo, obrepo, tubripot proripo, 

Scalpo, grave with a pointed tool, or scratch with the 

finger. 
Sctdpo, work with the chisel. 

Exculpo, cat oat ; insculpo, engrayo. 

Serpo^ creep : inserpo^ proserpo. 
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[§ 191.] The following are irregular: 

Tlie compounds of cuhdre, to lie, which take an m with a 
change of meaning. 

Accumbo, -eubuif -cubUum, recline at tabl^; ineumbOf lean upon, appty 
to sometlujQg; procumbo, lia down; iueeumbOf ftil luder; oceumbo 
(snppl. mortemjt die. 

Biho, hihi, hihttum, drink. 
Ebibo, imtHbo. 

LambOy Iambi (lamhitumj^ lamhercj lick. 
Rumpo^ rupif rv/ptum^ break, tear. 

Abrumpo, break off; erumpo, break out; corrufi^H), destroy; inter- 
rumpo, interropt; irrumpo, break in; perrumpo, break throogfa} prth 
rumpo, break lortii. 

Scaho, 9cahi, scabere, scratch with the finger. 
Strepoy strepuiy strepitunif make a noise. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

[§ 192.] 4. VERBS WITH A PALATAL LETTER, ** 6» C, CT, H, 
QU," AND "GU" (in which "u" IS NOT CONSIDERED AS 
A vowel), BEFORE " O." 

Regular are : 

CingOf cinxi, cinctum, cingere^ gird, surround. 

Accingor, tbe paasive (or accingo mej, haa the same meaning; dis» 
cingOf nngird ; and others. 

Proin^^o, which rarely occurs, are formed : 

Affiigo, strike to the grotmd; eonj&go, fight; in/Rgo, strike npo& 
Profigo belongs to tiie fint conjugation. 

Frigo (supine riegular, Jrictum, rarely JrioDumJ, roast, 
parch. 

Jungo, join. 

Adjungo and conjungo, join to, with ; di^ungo and SQungo, separate ; 
suljungo, annex. 

lAngo, lick. (Hence ligurio or ligurrio.J 

Mungo, blow die nose (rare) ; emungo. 

PlangOy beat, lament. 

Rego, rule, guide. 

Arngo, arrexi, (trrectum, and erigo, raise on high ; corrigo, amend ; 
dirigo, direct ; porrigo, stretch oat. P«rgo (for perngo), perrexi^ per- 
rectum, go on ; sttrgo (for sttrrigoj, surrexif $wrrectwm, rise ; and hence 
assurgo, cansurgo, exurgo, iruurgo, 

SugOy suck, exugo, 

Tego^ cover. 

Contigo and obtigo, corer up ; detl^o and reUgo, uncover ; protigo^ 
protect. 
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THngo or tinguo, dip, dye. 

Ungo or ungiio, anoint. 

Fcrungo BtirengthenB the meaning; inungo, anoint. 

Stinguo, put out (has no perfect or supine, and is of rare 
occurrence). 

Compoonds: extinguo and restingtio, -inxi, -inclvm; so, also, du- 
tingtto. 

Trah9, draw. 

Pertrdho strengtibens the meaning: attrdho, eontrdhOf detrdho, ex- 
trdho, protrdhOf rUrdho ; atibtrdho, withdraw secretly. 

Veho, carry (active) ; frequent. vecCo, -as. 

Adv&io, carry to i inveho, carry or bring in. The passive of this yerb 
vekoTr vectus sum, vehi, is best rendered by a neater verb of motion. So 
eircumv&ior, travel round; praeterv&iOTt sail past; inv&ior, inveigh 
against. These verbs, thererore, are classed among the depcments. 

Dico, say. 

Addico, adjudge ; corUradico, edieOf indico ; itUerdicOf praedico. 

Duco, guide, lead, draw. 

Abduco, cidduco, circumdOco; condSco, hire; ded^co, didilco, edico, 
indOcOf ifUroduco, obdAco, perd&cOf produco, redHco ; tedilco, lead aside ; 
stibd»lcOf tradueo. 

CoguOf coxif coctum, dress ; concoquo^ digest. 

[§ 193.] Irregular in the Supine, throwing out n, or as- 
suming X. 

Fingo,Jinxi,Jictum, feign. 

Coi^fingo, tiie same ; affingo, falsety ascribe ; effingo, imitate ; r^fingOf 
fashion anew. 

Mingo (a more common form of the present is meioj^ 

minxiy mictum, make water. 
PingOf pinxi, pictum, paint. 

DepiTigo, represent by painting ; appingo, ea^ngo. 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, squeeze together. 

Astringo, draw close ; constringo, draw together; deatringo, draw out; 
distringo, draw asunder ; obstringo, bind by obligation. 

Ftgo,Jlxi,j^Qcum, fasten. 

4JS^go, affix ; trcmsfigo, pierce through 

Verbs in cto, in which t only strengthens the form of the 

Present, 

FlectOtflexiyflexum^ bend. Comp. inflecto, 

NectOf neoDi, and nexui, nexum, bind. 

Pecto, pexi, pexum, comb. 

Plecto, without perfect and supine, usually only in the 
passive, plector, am punished, smart for. Another ^Zft^, 
twist, is obsolete as an active, but forms the foundation 
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of the deponents : amplector^ complector; participle am* 

plexusy complexTis. 
Of angOf anxi^ torment ; and ningo, ninxi, snow, no supine 

is found. 
Of clango, ring loudly, neither perfect nor supine exists ; 

according to analogy, the former would be danxi, 

[§ 194.] The following are irregular in the formation of 

the Perfect, 

('a J Taking a Reduplication. 

JParcOy peperci, parsum^ spare ; parsi is rare ; parcUum is 

uncertain; but we have the compound comparsi^ or 

compersi, 

Fungo, pupugi, punctum, pierce. 

The componnds have m the perfect j9U9m; as eompungo, ditpungo, 
and interpungOf dUtingoish witn points. 

TaTigOf tettgif tactum, touch. 

Attin^o and eorUingo, -ttgi, -tactum^ touch ; amtingitf configit ; i^iin- 
git, obttgU (as impersonalsjC it falls to the lot ; usaaUy in a good sense. 

PangOf in the sense of strike, drive in, panxi, panctum ; 
in the sense of bargain, pepHgi, pactum. In this sense 
paciscor is employed in the present. 

The compounds have pSgi, pactum ; as campingo, fasten together ; 
impingo. 

[§ 195.] (bj Without changing the Characteristic Letter. 

Ago, egi, actum, agere, drive. 

Cdgo (codgo), cdigiy eoactumf drive together, force ; perdgo, cany 
through ; abigo, drive avray ; adigo, exigo, red^go, suJngo, tranngo, 

DegOj degi (rare), no supme, spend (vitam, aetatemj, 
Frango,JregiyJractum, break. 

Confnngo and perfringo strengthen the meaning; ^ffringo and r& 
fringo, break open. 

Lego, legi, tectum, read. (But lego, as, send off.) 

So perlSgo, pradigOf with those changing 9 into i, as colRgo, ddigo, 
eRgo, and sd^o, are coi^jugated. Bat dtUgo, inielltgo (obsolete iru3l6- 
go), and" negUgo (obsolete negUgoJ, have -exi in the perfect 

Ico, or icio, Id, ictum, strike, in connection with Jbedus, 

Vinco, vici, victum, conquer. 

Convinco, persaade ; deoinco^ overcome ; evinco, carry a point 

Linquo, liqui, leave (no supine), chiefly used in poetry. 
The compoonds rdinquo, dermnquo, ddinqtto, have lictum in the so* 
pine. 

[§ 196.] fcj Perfect si, Supine sum. 

MergOf mersi, mersum, dip. 

Smergo, demergo, immergo, tubmergo. 
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Spargo^ gparsif sparsum^ scatter. 

Aipergo, conspcrgo, and respergo, beflprinkle ; expergo, sprinkle al»oad. 
Tergo^ tersif tersum, wipe ; sometimes follows the second 

conjugation. (See above, § 177.) 
Bot also, the compbondB ddergere, extergere, 

VergOf vergertf incline toward, without perfect and supine. 



CHAPTER L. 

[§ 197.] 5. VERBS WHICH HAVE " L, M, li, R," BEFORE ''O.'' 

Regular verbs in 971^. 

Coma, compsif comptum, comere^ adorn. 
Demo, take away. 

PromOj bring out. Depromo, expromo^ the same in signi- 
fication. 

Sumo, take. 

AbtUmo and eofuumo, oonsiime ; <ut6mo, detSmo, 

Temno, temnere, despise (poetical). 

CatUemnOf corUempn, eotUemphun, the game meaning. 

Irregular. 

[§ 198.] faj Conjugated according to the Analogy of the 

Second Conjugation. 

Ah, alui, oRtum (or altumj, alere, nourish. 

Colo, colui, ctdtum, till. 

Excdlo and percolo starengtihen the meaning; incdlOf inhabit a ooontry. 

Consulo, consului, consultum, ask advice. 
Moh^ molui, moUtum, grind. ' 
Occvlo, occului, occultum^ conceal 

Fremo,Jremui,Jremitum, murmur. Adfremo, oonfrei9lo, 
Gemo, gemuif gemitum, groan. 

CongSmo fcongemitcoj, inghno (ingemiseo), ui, no anpine, lament 

Trhno, tremui (no supine), tremble. Contremo strengthens 

the meaning. 
VoTno, vqmui, vomttum, vomit. Evomo, revomo. 
Gigno, beget (firom the obsolete geno), genui, gentium. 

Ingigno, implant ; progigno, bring forth. . 

Pono, posui, positum, place. 

AnleponOf prefer ; appdno^ place by ; compdno, arrange ; dep6no, lay 
down ; dispdno, net oat, or in order ; expdno, explain ; oppdno, oppose ; 
postpone, to place tSter ', oraepdno, prefer ; sepdno, aet on one aide. Be- 
■pecting the short o in the perfect and rapine, aee ^ 18, 3. 
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^From the obsolete cdlo)^ 

Antecello, emceUo, praecdlot ui (without rapiiie), snrpau ; but percetto, 
pereiUit percuUum, strike down. 

[§ 199.] (hj Forming the Perfect with Reduplication. 

CSnOf cecini, cantum, canere, s^i^g* 

SuccinOt succinui, succentum, sing to ; bo oedno, ting, ■onnd agaiiuit; 
concino, harmonize. 

Curro, cucurrif cursum, run. 

The compoimds accurro, deeurro, exeurro, ineurro, pet^eurro, pra/t- 
curro, and others, scmietimes retain, bat more freqaendy drop the reda- 
plication in the perfect. 

JFallOfJefellifJahum, cheat. 
Pelloj pepuli, jmtsumf drive away. 

Appdlot appMi, appuUutn, come to land.- In the lame way are con- 
jugated compeUo, nrge, compel ; dq^fdlo, propeUo, rqxUo, drive away ; 
es^pdlo, drive oat ; impeUo aiul perpdlo, orge on. 

[§ 200.] (c) Making vi m the Perfect. 

Cemo, crevi, cretum, separate. In the sense of seeing, 

perceiving, it has neither perfect nor supine. 

Compounds : Decemo, deerSvi, decritumt decree ; so cUscemo, excemo, 
secemo, separate, distinguish. 

Limo, levi (or livij, Utuniy smear. Linio belongs to the 
fourth conjugation. ^ 

CoUinOf ilRno, perRno, oNtno (participle ob^us, not to be oonfbonded 
with obUtv* ftom oblivucorj, penino, besmear. 

Sino, stvif ntum^ allow. 

DewMt deswi, and desii, desitum, cease. 
SpemOf sprevif spretum, despise. 

Sterna, stravi^ stratum, stretch out on the ground. 
CoTutemo, instemo, spread out ; prostemo, throw down. 

SerOj in th^ sense of sowing, has sevi, satum ; in that of 
arranging and connecting together it has serui^ sertum. 

The compounds cons^ro and insero make -uu -ertum, in tiie sense of 
joining ; -eoit -itiim, in the sense of sowing. Tne following compounds 
are used only in the sense of joining : Detiro, distifro, exsiro, and ac- 
cordingly make only seruif sertum. 

Tero, trivif tritum, rub. 

CowUh'o, rub to pieces ; eitt^ro, rub away, injure. 

[§ 201.] fdj Other Irregularities. 
Velio, veUi, and vrdsi (but more rarely), vulsum^ pluck out. 

The compounds conveUo, revdlo, and dheuo, have only velli in the 
perfect^ but avdlo and evello have also avuhi and evtUsi. 

PsaJlo, psalli, psallere, play on a stringed instrument. 

Emo, emi, emptum, buy. 

Coihno, collect by purchase ; redJimo, purchase back. The sij^ifico- 
tion " take" appears in the compounds ad^kno, take away ; dinmo, di 
^ide ; edkwo, take out : iwterimo, take away, kill ; penmot destroy. 
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Premo, pressi^ pressum, press. 

Comprimo, press together ; deprimo, opprmo, Muppnmo, "gittta down; 
exprmOt press out. 

Gero, gessij gestum, carry, transact. 

CongSro, bring together ; dighv, arrange ; ingiro, introdxice. 

Uro, ussi, us turn, bum. 

Aduro, kindle; comburo, consume by fire; inHroi bom in, hnjAp 
exuro, bum oat. 

Verro, verri^ versum^ sweep out, 
Quaero, quaesivi, quaentum^ seek. 

Acquiro, acquire; conquiro, collect; anqtarOf exqtnro, ingvirOf per- 
quiro, examine ; requiro, miss, require. 

(Furojf/urere, rage (without perfect or supine) ; insamm 

is used as a peifect instead. 
Fero, tuliy latunijjerre, is irregular in several points. See 

below, § 213. 



CHAPTER LI. 

[§ 202.] 6. VERBS IN "so" AND «X0." 

DepsOy depsui, depsitum, and depstum, knead. 

PinsOf pinsui and pinsi, pinntum B,ud pistum, pound, grind. 

Vlso, visi, visere, visit. The supine visum belongs to 

vtdere, from which visere itself is derived. 
Texo, texui, textum, weave. 

Compounds firequently with a figurative signification: attexo, add; 
contexo, put togeuier ; obtexo, cover ; pertexo, carry out ; praetexo, add 
a hem ; retexo, to undo that which is woven, destroy. 

After the Analogy of the Fourth Conji^tion. 

ArcessOy or accerso, -m, 4tumf summon. 
Capesso, undertake. 
Facesso, give trouble. 
IncessOf attack ; no supine. 
Lacesso, provoke. 

[§ 203.] 7. Verbs in sco, either not Inchoatives, or of which 

the Simple is notjbund. 
GrescOf crevi, cretum, grow. 

So, also, con-, de-, excresw, and without a supine : accresco, ineresco, 
grow up, and succrescOf grow up gradually. 

Nosco, novi, notum, become acquainted with. The original 
form is gnosco, and the g reappears in the compounds, 
ifpossible. 
The perfect novi takes the signification oi the presenty "I know" (^ 
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2S1). The comp. agnosco, reoogniBe, eognoteo (perf. cognovit I know), 
and recognoseo, recognize, have in the sapine agt^um, cognUum, recog- 
nitum. 

Pasco, pdvi, pastum, feed. 
DepascOt feed down. 

Quiesco, quievi, quietum, rest. 

Acquiesco, repose with satisfaction ; eonquiesco, requieteo, rest. 

Suesco, stievi, suetum, mostly intransitivey grow accustom- 
ed, or, more rarely, accustom another. 

So, also, asruesco, consuesco, insuescOf generally accustom one's self; 
desuescOf disaccastom one's self. 

CompescOy compescui (no supine), restrain. 

JDispesco, dispescui (no supine), divide. 

Disco, didici (no supine ; discUurus. in Apuleius), learn. 
Addisco, addidwii learn in addition ; didUco, unlearn ; Sdiseo, learn 
by heart. 

Posco, poposci (no supine), demand. 

Deposco, depoposci, and reposco, demand back; expoteo, eaqtopotci 
challenge. 

Glisco, gliscere, increase. 

Hisco, hiscere^ open the mouth, gape. 



CHAPTER LII. 

INCHOATIVES. 



[§ 204.1 The inchoatives in sco are partly formed from 
verbs (chiefly of the second conjugation), and partly from 
nouns (substantives or adjectives), and are accordingly 
called inchoativa verhalia^ or inchoativa nominalia, that is, 
verbal or nominal inchoatives. The first have no other 
perfect than that of the simple verb; the others either 
nave none, or form it in a similar way in uL Few of the 
verbal inchoatives have the supine of the simple verb. 

1. Verhal Inchoatives with the Perfect of the Simple Verb, 

Aeesco faceoj, adU, grow soar ; coacescOf peracesco. 

Albesco and excUbesco falbeoj, exalbui, grow white. 

Aresco (areo)^ arui, ^w d^. 

Calesco fccdeo), ccUui, become warm. 

Cdnesco fcdneoj, cdnui, become gray. 

CofUicesco (tcuxo)^ conticui, am reduced to silence. 

Contremisco ftremoj, contremui, tremble. 

Deferveaco fjerveoj, deferbvi, gradasJly lose my heat. 

Dditesco flateoj, delitui, lark. 

^fferve»co (ferveo), ^erbui, otow hot 

Eapcandesco (candeoj, excandui, grow of a white heat ; figoratiyely, am 

enraged. 
Extim^co, pertimeaco ftimeoj, exHimti, am terrified. 
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Floresco, de-, ^ffloresco (JloreoJ, ^ffhruit bloom. 

Haeresco, and tid-t inhaeresco ("haereoj, ttd-, inhaesi, adhere to. 

Horresco, exhorresco^ perhorresco fhorreoj, exhorruif am strack with hoinw. 

Ineemisco (gemo)t ingemui, groan. 

Imumesco (tumeo), intumuif swell ap. 

Irraucisco fraucioj, trratui, become hoarse. 

Languesco, elanguescOr relanguesco (langueo), eUzngui, become feeUe. 

Liqueseo (liqueo)^ licui^ melt away. 

Madesco (madeoj, madui, become wet. 

Marceteo fmarceoj, comp. commarcesco, emarcesco^ emarcui, fade. 

OccalUsco fcalleojt occaluif acquire a caUoas surface. 

PaUescOf expaUesco (paUeo)t paUui, torn pale. 

Putresco (putreo), putrui, molder. 

Jtesipisco fsapioj, resipui and resipivi, recover wisdom. 

JRubescOf eruocsco fnweoj, grow red, blush. 

Scnesco, coT^senesco f$eneoJ, consenui, grow old. The participle ienechit 

grown old, is little used. 
Stupesco and obstupesco (stupeoj, obttupui, am strack. 
Tabesco ftabeoj, tabui, pine, waste away. 
Tepeiof (tepeoj, teput, grow lukewarm. 
Vtresco, comp. conviresco, evirescOf revireseo (vireoj, virui, grow green. 

2, Verbal Inchoatives which have the Supine as well as 

Perfect of the Simple Verb. 

CAbolescOf abol6vij aboTitum, cease, am annihilated. 
2 Exolesco, exol&oi, exoUtvm, grow useless by age. So, also, ohtdUtco 
(^Adolesco, adoUvif cuLttUumfgtownp, See 174. Oko, 
Coalesco ftMreJ, caaluif coalwim, grow together. 
Concupisco fcupgre), concupiyi, concupi^tn, desire. 
ConvaUsco fvcUSreJ, convcuui, cowvaRtvm, recover health. 
Exardcsco farddrej, exart% exartunif am inflamed. 
IncUdesco fdoUreJ, indolui^ ttum, feel pain. 
Inveterasco (inv^erarej, inveteravi, atum, grow old. 
Obdormisco (dormirej, ivi, Uun^ fall asleep ; edormUeo, sleep out. 
Revivisco (vwirt), revixi, remctumt recover life. 

Sciseo fidrej, savi, scUum, resolve, decree. Hence ptebiidtum, popuU- 
sdium, 

f§ 205.] 3. Inchoatives derived from Nouns, 
(a) Without a Perfect. 

Ae^retco faegerjt grow sick. 

Dttesco (dives), grow rich. 

DtUcetco (dvlctsjf ^w sweet 

Orandesco (erandw), grow lai^e. 

Chravesco ana ingravesco f grams J, grow heavy. 

Incurvesco (curvusj, become crooked. 

Integrasco (iiU/eger), become renovated. 

Juvenesco QuyenisJ, grow young. 

Mitesco (mttis), grow mild. 

MoUesco (mollis Jf ^w soft. 

Pinguesco fpingutsjt grow fat. 

Plumesco (plumaj, get feathers. 

BaerascOf repuercuco (puerj, become a child (again). 

SterUesco (sterilisj, become barren. 

Teneresco, tenerasco (tenerj, become tender. 

(b) With a Perfect. 

Crebreseo, iner^reteo, and pererebresco (creberj, crebvi, grow freqaent or 
onnrent. 
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Dwrese&t nidureBCo (durfuj^ dMrw, grow haid. 

JEvanesco {voMUiJ, evanuij disappemr. 

Innatesco (notus)^ inTiotui, become knowxL 

Macresco /maeerj, macrui, grow lean. 

Mansuesco fnutnsuetusj, mantuevit grow taoM. 

Maturesca (mcUurus)^ maturui, grow ripe. 

Nigresco (niger)^ nigruif grow black. 

OSmtUesco fmutusj, obmiUui, become damb. 

Ohturdeteo {»wrdu$)^ obiurdui, become deall 

Recrudtseo (cmiMtJ, recrudui, to open again (of a wovnd tiiat had beea 

cloaed). 
VUeMCO and emleseo {viiisj, evSui, become cheap or worthlefa. 



CHAPTER LIIL 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

[§ 206.] The desiderative verbs in urio ; e. g., eoetuUuriOf 
dormituriOf empturiOf have neither perfect nor supine, with 
the exception ofesurio^ desire to eat. 

The following verbs differ, either in the perfect or in 
the supine, or in both, from the regular form ftvi, UumJ. 

Cto^ civi, cUum, regular; but see § 180. 

Eo, ivi^ ttum, with its compounds. See Defective VerbSf 

§ 215. 

Farcio,farsi,Jartum,/arcir€9 stuff. 

CoT^cio and fvfercio, fenh/ertum, fill up ; hereto, if^erao, are oon 
jagated like the simple verb. 

FidciOfJkln,Jkltum,Jul€ire, prop. 

Hdurio, hausi, hatutum (the part fut, however, is also 

hausurusj, haurtre, draw. 
QueOf qutvi or quti^ guttum, quire. See § 216. 
Raueio^ raun, rausum, raucire, am hoarse (raucusj, 
S(zepio, saepn^ saeptum, saepire^ hedge in. 

Sdlio, salui^ taltum^ sallre, spring. 

The regolar verb saliret salt, most not be ooufbimded with iaUre, 
spring. The oomponnds denlio, exUio, innlio, make the perfect in nlui ; 
the supine does not occnr, but it might be formed by the termlnatiim 
tttUum, 

SanciOf sanxi^ sandtum and sanctum, sanctre, decree, sane- 

tion. 

Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, tarcire^ patch. 

SaUio, semif sentum, seiUire, feel, think. 

CoruenHo, agree ; dumUio, disagree ; prcutenHo, perceive befiirehand. 
The oompoiuia asten^ is not M commoa m the deponent attmiiior, 

SepHiOf 4vi^ sepultum, sepeHre, bury. 

P 
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Venio, veni, ventum, ventre^ come. 

AdveniOf arrive ; canvenio, meet ; obvenio, enoonnter ; pervenio, reach; 
invenio, find. 

VinciOf vinxi, vinctum, vincire, bind. 
Amicio, amictum, amicire, clothe. 
Aperio, ui, rtum, apenre^ open. 

So operio and cooperio, cover. Bat eomperio makes compiri, camper- 
ium, eomperire (is used in the present and infinitive, also as a deponent^ 
comperior, comperirij, experience, and reperio, rephi (or repperij, repet' 
tuiUf find^ 

Ferio—fonre^ strike. (In the active percussi is used as a 

perfect, and in the passive ictus sum.J 
Ferocuh^erodre, am wild, or insolent. 



CHAPTER LIV. 
LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS. 

[§ 207.] DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Ad/miniculort aid. CaviUor, ridicole. 

Adversor, oppose myseUl CaupdnoTt deal, retail. 

Adulor, flatter. Causor, allege. 

AemtUor, rival. CircSlor, form a circle aroond me. 

^AUercoTf qaarreL Comusor, feast. 

Alucinor (also aUtte. and haUuc.J, ConutOTf accompany (cornea, active 

dote, talk idly. only in the poets). 

Amplexor, embrace. Commentor, reflect npco, dispute. 

AnciUor, am a handmaid. Cancidnor, harangue. 

Apricor, sun myself. *Confiictor, contend. 

Aquor, fetch water ', frumerUor, col- Conors attempt. 

lect com; lienor, collect wood; Consilior, advise. 

materioTf fell timber ; paMUor, for- Conspicor, behold. 

lu^e. Contemplort contemplate. 

Ar^roTf think. Convicior, revile. 

ArchMector, build farchUedusJ. Convwor, feast (conmva). 

Argumentor, prove. Comicor, chatter as a crow. 

ArgHtor, chatter, am argviut, CrimtnoTt accuse. 

Atpemar, despise. Cunctor, delay. 

AMsetUor, agree, flatter. DepeaOlor, plunder. 

Avetidnor, sell at auction. Degjncor, despise ; desniciot but de- 
Aucitpor, catch birds, am atcceps. spiccttus is passive, aespised. 

Aversor, dislike, avoid with horror. Veversor, lodge. 

AugHror (augur), "j Digladior, fi^t. 

*Atupicor(au8j)exJ, I practice Dig'nw, think worthy. Cicero, how- 
Hartdlar (hanohuj, | soothsaying. ever, sometimes uses it in a passive 
Vaticinor (vatesj, J sense, " I am thought worthy " 

Auxilior, aid. Dedignor, disdain. 

Bacchor, revel as a Bacchanal. Domtnor, rule (dominm), 

Calumnior, caviL Ehtc&bror, produce l^ dint of labor. 

* The words to which an asterisk is prefixed are used also as activea» 
but better as deponents. Som6 deponents have been omitted in the lis^ 
which are either of very rare occunrence, or more ccnnniionly usisd as act> 
ives. Respecting the latter, see the note at the end. 
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Epdlor^ feast 
JExSeror, execrate. 
*Fabricory fashion. 
Fabaior, confabuhrf talk. 
Famular, serve (famulus). 
FenBroTf lend at interest (the active, 

" to restore with interest," occurs 

in Terence ; in later writers it is 

the same as the deponent). 
Ferior, keep holiday. 
Frustror, disappoint. 
FuroTf ttfffuroTt steaL 
Glorior, boast. 
Graecor, live in tSie Qreek style, 

that is, Inxorioasly. 
GrassoTt advance, attack. 
GrcUiftcoTt comply with. 
Grator and grat^lort give thanks, 

present congratulations. 
(Qravor, think heavy, is the passive 

oi graoo.J 
Helluar, glnttomze (heUuoJ. 
Hortor, exhort ; adkortor, exhartor, 

dehortor. 
HospUar, am a gaeatfhospesjt lodge. 
Imagtnor, imagine. 
Jmitor, imitate. 

Jndi^nor, am indignant, sptmi. 
InfittoTt deny. 
Insidior, plot. 

Intemitor, explain, am an interpres. 
Jacmor, throw, dart. 
Jocor, jest 

Laetor, rejoice (laetut). 
LamentOTt lament 
Latroa,nor^ rob, am a lairo. 
Lenocinor (cdicuijt flatter. 
Libidinor, am volaptnoos. 
Licitor, bid at an aaction. 
Lueror, gain. 
iMctoTf strive, wrestle (dbluctor and 

rductor, resist). 
*LMd^ieor, ridicole. 
McKktnor, devise. 
Medieor, heal. 
MedUor, meditate. 
Mercor, buy. 

*Meridior, repose at noon. 
MetoTt measure out 
Minor and minitort threaten. 
Miror, wonder ; denwror, the same ; 

admirar, admire. 
Mithw, commiserar, pity. 
ModBror, restrain, temper. 
ModMor» modulate. 
Morig9ror, comply, am mor%geru$, 
MoroTt delay; trans, and intrans.; 

comp. commoror, 
*Muniror, rffinuneror, aliquem alt- 

qua re, rewtad. 
iMaor, borrow. 



NegntHor, carry on bufineat. 

NuUtior, build a nest 

Nugor, trifle. 

Nundxnor, deal in buying and selfiog 

NutncoTf nourish. 

Odoror, smell out 

Ominor, prophesy ; abominor, abom- 
inate. 

Ophvr, bestow labor on. 

C^nor, think. 

Cmt^Oor, lend help. 

*08cUor, yawn. 

Osc^Uor, uss^ 

OHoTf have leisure. 

*Palpor, stroke, flatter. 

PtxrcuUor, act the parasite (panr 
titutj, 

Pairoewwr, patronize. 

PercoTitor, inquire. 

Peregrinor, dwell as a stranger. 

PerKRtor, try, in later writers, am 
in danger. 

Pkilosopkor, philosophise. 

*Pipteror, take a pledge, bind by a 
pledge. 

Ptsprar, am idle (piger) 

Piscor, fish. 

^PopiUor, lay waste. 

Praedor, plmider. 

Praestdhr, wait for, with the dat 
or accus. (the quantitv of the o is 
uncertain, thoagh probably short). 

Praeoarieor, walk with crooked legs, 
act dishonestly, as a jmoevaricator, 
that is, as a ialse accuser.^ 

Pricor, pray; campricor, invoke; 
deprecor, deprecate ; imprean', im- 
precate. 

Prodior, fight a battle. 

Ratiocinor, reason. 

Recordor, remember. 

Refrdgor, oppose. 

Rvmor, examine minutely. 

Rizor, wrangle. 

Rus^oTf live in the country. 

Scitor and sciscUor, inquire. 

ScrtUor, perscriitor, search. 

SectoTt the firequentative of sequor, 
follow ; eusector, consector, insector, 

Sermocinor, hold discourse. 

Solor, cofudlor, comfort. 

Spatior, expatior, walk. 
SpeeHlor, keep a look out. 
SUp^lor, make a bargain ; adttipu- 

lor, agree. 
Stomdchor, am indignant 
Suaviar, kiss. 
Svffragor (the contrary dir^ragor)^ 

assent to. 
SuspicoTf suspect 
TergtvertOTf shuffle. 
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T^tor and test\ficor, bear witneM. VeRtor, skirmish with Ugfat troopc 

TricoTt make onreaaonable difficul- Ven&rar, venerate. 

ties ftricasj. Venor, hunt 

7\i9iar, am sad. Verecundor, feel shame at doing 

Q^uknoTt weigh. Versor (properly, the passive of 

Tumidtuor, make nproar. versoj, dwell, am occapied in ; 

TiUor, defend. aversor, detest ; cboertor, float be- 

VokdoTt summon to triaL fore. 

Vdeor and paUyr, wander VocifiroTt vociferate, 

rd^flcor, steer toward (figmratively, Unnor, dA^ under water (to void 

gain a parpose), whence it is con- urine is urinam facere or redderej, 

•trued witii the dat, vihonorimeo. 



CHAPTER LV. 

[§ 208.] DEPONENTS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Fateor,fassus sum,Jateri, acknowledge. 

CanfieoTf confestus sum, the same, but usually, confess a crime ; pro- 
jUeor^ profess. 

LiceoTy licUus sum^ with the accus., bid at an auction. 

PoUi^oTf promise. 

Medeor^ without a participle, for which medicatus, from 

medicari, is commonly used. 

^Mereor, merittu sum (merui is more common V deserve. 
Commereor, demereort promereoTf have the same meanmg. 

Miserear, miseritus or misertus sum, pity. 

Rear, ratus sum, reri, think. 

Tuear, tuttus sum, look upon, fig., defend. 

Contueor, intuear, look upon. 

Vereor, veritus sum, fear. 

Revereor, reverence ; whvereor, slightly fear. 



CHAPTER LVl. 

[§ 209.] DEPONENTS OP THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

From the obsolete apiscor, aptus sum, apisci, are derived : 

Adynsear, adeptus turn, and indipiscor, obtain. 

Expergiscor, experrectus sum, expergisci, awake. 
Fruor,JruUus and fructus sum,frui, enjoy. (Participle 
Jruitufus.J 

Perfruar, peifruchu turn, strengthens the meaning 

Fungor, functus sum,J\mgi, perform, discharge. 

Defwngor, perfungor, oompletefy discharge, finish. 

GrSdior, gressus sum, gradi, proceed. 

Ag^gredior, aggreatm turn, aganrUit assail; congredior, meet; digr«- 
dtor, depart; egredior, go cmt of; ingredior, enter on; progredior, ad- 
vance ; r^redior, return. 
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Irascor, irasd, properly an inclioatiye, grow angry ; iratui 

turn means only, I am angry. I have been or was an* 

gry may be expressed by succensui, 

L^ar, lapsus sum^ Idbi, fall. 

CoUdbor, sink togetiher; dildbar, fall in piecef ; proldbor, fall down; 
dddbor, rddbor, 

Ltoquor, locutus sum, logui, speak. 

AWkpioTt address ; cottdquor, speak with ; ddquor, ifUerUfquor ; obld- 
quoTf speak against, revile. 

(From the obsolete miniscorj, 

CommifUscoTt commentus sum, comminiaei, devise, imagine ; remtnw- 
eor, remirUsei, has no perfect ; recardaitu sum is used instead of it. 

Morior, mortwus sum (partic. fut. moriturusj, mari, die. 

Emorior, commorior, demorior, 

Nanciscor, nactus sum, nandsci, obtain. 
NascoTy ndtus sum^ nasd, am bom. 

Jnnascor, reruucor, 

Nitor, nisus or nixus sum, ntti, lean upon, strive. 

Adnitor, strive for ; connitor and emtor, exert myself; obmior, strive 
against. 

Ohliviscor, ohUtus sum, ohlivisci, forget. 
Paciscor^ pactus sum (or pepigi), make a bargain. 
Pascor, pastas sum, feed ; intransitive. Properly the 

passive of pasco, pavi, pastum, give food. See above. 

Chapter LI. 

Potior, passus sum, pad, suffer. 

Perjp^ior, perpessut sum, perpiti, endnre. 

{J^TOxn plecto, tvnne), 

Amplector and compkctor, complexus sum, embrace. 

Profidscor, prqfecttis sum, profidsd, travel. 

Queror, questus sum, queri, complain. Ckmqueror, lament. 

Ringor, ringi, grin, show the teeth, whence rictus, 

Sequor, secHtus sum, sequi^ follow. 

AssSquor and consiquor, overtake, attain ; exiquor, execnte ; insiquor, 
follow ; obsSquor, comply with ; pers9quor, porsne ; prosSquor, attend ; 
subsS^ior, mllow close after. 

Vchor, vectus sum, vehi, ride, is properly the passive of 
veho : see § 192. Comp, drcumvekar, invehor, praeter- 
vehor. 

Vescor, vesd, eat. Edi is used as the perfect. 

TJldscor, ultus sum, iddsd, revenge, punbh. 

TJtor, usus sum^ uti, use. Abutor, abuse. 

Devertor, praevertor, and revertar, see under verto. They 
take their perfects from the active form : reverti, reverte- 
ram, revertissem; the participle reversus, however, is 
used in an active sense, one who has returned. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

[§ 210.] DEPONENTS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

AssenHoTf assensus sum, assenfiri^ assent. (As an active, 
assentio, assensi, assensum, assentire, it is not so com- 
mon.) 

Blandior, blanditus sum, blandiri, flatter. 

Experior, eoDpertus sum, experiri, experience, try. 

Com^erior, am informed, is used only in toe present tense, along with 
compeno ; Uie perfect, therefore, is campSru 

Largiar, IdrgUus sum, largiri, give money ; dilargior, dis- 
tribute money. 
MevUior, men^us sum^ mentiri, lie ; ementior, the same. 
Metiar, mensus sum, metiri, measure. 

DimeHor, measure out ; permetior, 
Molior, molUus sum, moliri, move a mass (moles), plan. 

AmoHor, remove from the way ; demoliar, demolish, and otliers. 

Opperior, oppertus sum (also opperitus sum J, opperiri, wait 

vfor. 

Ordior, orsus sum, ordirij begin. 
JSxordior, the same. 

Orior, ortus sum, onri (partic. oriturus), rise. The 
present indicat. follows the third conjugation: oreris, 
oritur, orimur. In the imperf. subjunct bt)tb forms 
orerer and orirer are found. 

So, also, the compomids co-orior and exorior ; bat izdorior, nndertake, 
entirely follows the fourth ooi:\jagation, adortris, adorUvr, 

Partiar, partUus sum, partiri, divide (rarely active). 
Potior, potitus sum, potiri, possess myself of. 
Sortior, sortitus sum, sortiri, cast lots. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

[§ 211.] The term Irregular Verbs is here applied to 
those which depart from the rule not only in the formation 
of their perfect and supine, but have something anomalous 
m their conjugation itself. They are, besides sum (treat- 
ed of before, § 15^)^ possum, edo^fero, volo^ noloj malo^ eo, 
fueo, negueo^jio. 
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1. Possum^ I am able. 

Possum is composed o£potu.&nd sum ; by dropping the 
termination of potis, we obtain potsum, possum. It there- 
fore follows the conjugation of sum in its teiTninations, but 
the consonants t, s, and ^ produce some changes when 
they come together. 

Inbicatiyk. Subjxthctiyx. 

Present. 

Possum, potis, potesL possim, posns, possU. 

possHmuSf potestis, passunt, posnmus, posntis, postint. 

Imperfect. 

poth-am, poUrcu, poUrat. possem, posses, posseL 

poterdmus, -erdtis, -erant. poss&mtis, possets, posseiU. 

Future. 

pothv, potSris^ potirit. 
poterimus, -eritts, -irunt. 

Perfect. 

potui, potuisti, potuii. potuSrim, -dris, SriL 

potwmus, -istis, -irunt, potuenmus, -ttis, -int. 

Pluperfect. 

potubikam, -&ras, -9raL potuissem, -isseSf ^isset. 

potueramuSf -erdtisy -erant. potuissimus, -istitis, -issenL 

Future Perfect. 

potu6ro, poiu&rist potuMt. 
potitenmus, potuentis, poiuerint. 

(No iHPERATiyS.) 

Infinitiyb. Farticiplk. 

Pres. and Imp., posse. fPotens has become an a^ectire.) 

Per£ and Flap., potuisse. 



2. Edo, I eat. 

[§ 212.] * The verb edo, edi, esum, edere, is declined 
regularly according to the third conjugation, but here and 
there it has syncopated forms, besides its regular ones, 
similar to the corresponding tenses of sum^ except that 
the quantity of the vowel in the second person singular 
of the indie, present and of the imperative makes a dif- 
ference, the e in es from edo being long by nature. The 
tenses in which this resemblance occurs are seen in the 
following table : 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. Imperfect. 

Sing. Edo, idis, Hit, Sing. SdSrem, (idSres, MSret, 
(or is, ist.J (or Sssem, isses, Ssset.J 

Flitr. 9dimus, 8dUis, SdunL Plor. iderSmus, iderStis, Sdirent, 
(Mis,) {or issemus, fysetis, essentj 
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iHPXlUTiyB. IffFINITITX^ 

xt^a 5 Sing. A2e, 4«. tdere or ^se,. 

*^"'' ? Plar AHto, #»^ 

iTnf- 5 ^^S- i^dUo, i$to. 

'^^l pior. »dUo, ^to, edU^ fttote. In the Passive only idMur, ittur^ 

edurUo. ideritur, istitur. 

Note. — ^The cliange fhnn edit to e»t and from edit to est, as well as the 
otiiers that follow, must be explained on the principle of contraction and 
assimilation. The resemblance between many Ibnns of ^terer " to eat,'' 
and essct " to be/' is entirely accidental, and arises merely from the change 
of <2 into s.—(PoU, Etym. Fbrsch^ i^p. 242.) 

In the same way the confounds abedo, amhtd^, cwnedo, 
exedoy and peredo are conjugated. 

3, Ferot I bear, 

r§ 213.1 Fero consists of very difierent parts, perfect 
tuLi ; supine, latum ; infinitive, ^errc / passive,y«rn. But 
with the exception of the present indicate and the impera- 
tive, the detail is regular* 

Active. Pcasive. 

ZUDfCATIVB. lia>ICATIT£. 

Pres. ffing. Fero,fsrs,fert, Pres. 8ing.feror,ferrit,firtur, 

Ror. fenmus, fertia, feruimt. Plar. fenmur, fervmini,fervniwr 

IMPKRATIYB. iMPElLATiyx. 

P^s. Sing./er. Plur.ycr^. Pres. Sing./crrft Plnr. ,/fe-wn«»i 

Fut Bm^.ferto. Flar.fertdte. Fut. &ng.fertor. Plur. 

ferto, ferufUo, fertor, faruntor, 

Note^ — ^The rest is regular ; imperfect, feribain ; fistarep Jeram^ -es ; 
tatare passive, ferar, ferfiris (ferire),feriturj dtc. ; present sabjunctive, 
feramrferas ; passive, ferar, jferaris, firatur ; imperfect svbjanctive, /cr- 
rcm; passive, jerrer. 

The compomids of fero — aJf9ro, anttfiro, cncumfhv, confiro, defiro, 
and others, have little that is remarkable. Aufiro (originally abfiro) 
makes abttMi, abldtuntf auferre, Svffh-o has no perfect or supine, for 
tutt^t, subUUuin, belong to taUo ; but sustinui is commonly used as a per- 
fect ofstiffero. 

Note. — ^The apparent anomaly in the case of aufero msc^ be easih' ex- 
plained by supposing the au in Uus verb to have oeen onginally ab, and 
to have been softened down in pronnnciation before/. This wonld be the 
more easy, since ab most have had a somid approximating to av in En- 
glish. 

4. Volo, I will. 5. Nolo, I will not. 6, Mdlo, I will rather. 

[§ 214.] Nolo is composed of ne (for nonj and volo/ 
malo of mage (i. e., magisj and voltf, properly mavolo, mo" 
vdlemy contracted malo, maUem. 

I5DICATIVS. 





Present. 




Ring. Vilo. 


NMo. 


Mala. 


VM. 


nan vis. 


mavis. 


vuU. 


nonvnlt. 


nidvutt 
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PreterU, 



Plnr. voiimui. 


ndlflmus. 


tndhbmtu. 


vuUis, 


nonvuUii, 


WWCWrMvVVV* 


volunt. 


ndlunt. 
Imperfect, 


malunt. 


Ring. vdUbam, &c. 


nolSbam, &c. 


maUbitm, ice 


Plor. volebdmiUt ^* 


nolebdmus, &c. 
Future, 


mdlebamui, ice. 


^mg.vSlamt vdles, et. 


nolam, nSlet, et. 


malamf malet, ei. 


Plor. v6Umu$, itis, ent* 


n6Umust itU, ent. 
Perfect, 


mdlimui, etu,eiU. 


Bing. vdlui. 


n6lui. 


matui. 


vSluistit &C. 


ndluistif &c. 
Pluperfect, 


maluigti, ice 


8ui& viShieram, dec. 


ndltteram, Sec, 
Future Perfect, 


malucramf Ace 


9^t(«lV, if, &o. 


nSluero, is, &o. 

SuBJUNcnn. 
Pretent, 


mdluero, it, fto. 


Sing.vfttm. 


ndlim. 


mSliwt, 


V«M. 


ndRt. 


mdRe, 


v«2»<. 


ndlit. 


mdlit. 


Phir. W(Sm«M. 


ndUmua. 


maStnut, 


vgRiu. 


ndRtis, 


malitis. 


vUifU. 


ndliHt, 
Imperfect, 


malifU. 


Ring. ve22efn, &o 


noHem, Sec 


mdUem, ice 


Plor. veU&mu$t &o. 


' noUimus, ice. 
Perfect. 


•ww%W^^^^*"»'W»B ^W^%^# 


Ring. vSluenm, &c. 


ndtuerim. Sec, 


maluerim, iae 


Plor. v^fihceilifMM, &o. 


wfluertmtu, &o. 
Plupcffect, 


mdlue$im%9^ ice 


Ring, viiuissemj &c. 


ndluissemt Sec 


mdluwemt ice 


Phxr. t7^«»Mem«#, &o. 


ndluissemut, ice 
Ihpxratiye. 


WrW^^B" 99w9^f%0wm9^^^9 m VM^t^B 


Prei. dd Pen. n^ n^fi^ 




Fat 


2d Pen. ndHto, ndHtMe, 
3d Pen. nSlito, ndlunto. 

Infinitude. 




Pres. ve2Ze. 


noUe, 


fntdle. 


Perf. vShmte, 


fUUuisae, 
Participlx. 


moluit$9. 


vSUna. 


ndleru. 

GXBVND. 




viOendL 


nolendi. 




vdlendo. 







7. Eo, I go. 

[§ 215.] The yerb eo^ ivi, itum^ ire, is for the most part 

P2 
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formed regularly, according to the fourth conjugation; 
only the present, and the tenses derived from it, are ir- 
regular. Respecting the fut. ibo^ see § 162. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present* 

Sing. EOf it, it. Sing, earn, eas, eat. 

Phur. imus, Ui8,9unt, Flor. eamus, edtis, ecmt. 

Jinperfect* 

Sing, ibam, ibcu, ibal. Sing, frem, ires, iret, 

Plnr. ibdmue, ibatis, ibant Flor. irimus, irMit, irent. 

Future, Imperative. 

Sing, i^, ibis, ibit. Prei. Sing, i Fat. Sing. % Uo, 3. Uo, 

Flur. ibknus, ibUis, ibunt, Flnr. ite, Flor. 2, itote. 3. eitnto. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. ire, 

Perfl ivisse or w<e. 

Fat iturum (-am, Aim) esse. 

Gerund. Supine. 

Gten. eundi, Dat eundo, &o. Hum, Utt» 

Participles. 
Prea. tens, euntit, Fot. ttOnu, -a, -urn. 

In the passive voice it exists only as an impersonal, 
Uur, ttum est, (See § 229.) Some compounds, however, 
acquire a transitive meaning, and accordingly have a com- 
plete passive : e. g., adeo, I approach ; ineot I enter ; 
praetereo^ I pass by. These and all other compounds, 
aheo^ coeo, exeo, inter eo, and pereo (perish), prodeo, redeo, 
have usually only ii in the perfect : perii, redii. Veneo, I 
am sold, a neutral passive verb, without a supine, is com- 
posed of venum and eo, and is accordingly declined like 
ire ; whereas ambio, I go about, is declined regularly ac- 
cording to the fourth conjugation. 



[§ 216.] 8. Queo, I 6an. 9. Neqtieo^ I can not. 

These two verbs are both conjugated like eo : perfect, 
quxvi, nequtvi (nequii) ; supine, gmtmn^ nequltum. Most 
of their forms occur; but vnth the exception of the present, 
they are not very frequent in prose. Instead otnequeo, 
non queo also is used. 

Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing. Queo, quis, quit, NequSo, non quis, non quit. 

Flor. qt^mms, quUu, qmunt, nequimus, nequUis, nequiunL 
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Indicativx. 
Imperfect. 
Sing. Qwham, quibat, &c. nequibam, neqvibat, -tnU, 

Future. 
Sing. Qttibo. Plnr. quibunt. Sing. — — Plar. nequibuni. 

PeffecL 
Sing. Quwi, quwit. neqwoi, ne^isti, nequimt fiitj. 

Plur. — quiveruni. nequwerunt or 

neqwierunt (e). 
Pluperfect. 

neqt^ierat, nequieratU, 

SUBJUNCTIFX. 

Present. 
Sing. Queam, qttecUt pieat. neqttSafn, nequeaa, nequeat. 

Pliir. queamas, queatu, queant. nequedmus, nequeaiis, nequecmL, 

Imperfedt. 
Sing. Qzetmn, quvrtit. nequtrem, nequiret. 

Phir. — — — quirent nequirimus, nequirent. 

Perfect. 

Sing. -^— - quMHL neqvwMm, neqvUerit, neqtiierinL 

Pluperfect. 

Sing. _— — — nequitseL 

Plnr. quiisent. nequittent, 

iNFiiriTiyx. 
Qwre, quipisse fquisaej. nequire, nequivisse fnequistej 

Participle. 
Quiens (geiu queuntisj. nequtCTis (gen. nequeuntitj. 

Note. — Queo is much weaker than postum, and appears to denote mere 
possibility nnder easting circnmstances. 



[§ 217.] 10. Fw^ I become, or am made. 

Fio is properly an intransitive verb, the Greek ^6i, 
without a.supme. But it is used, also, as a passive of Jacio^ 
from which it takes the perfect^c^tM sum, and the latter 
then receives the meaning " I have become,'* along with 
that of " I have been made." The infinitiveyi^ri has the 
passive termination. In the present, imperfect, and fu- 
ture, it follows the third conjugation ; for the t belongs to 
the root of the word, and is long, except in Jit and those 
forms in which an r occurs in the inflection. (See § 16.) 

iNSiCATiYE. Subjunctive. 

PresenL Present. 

Sing. Fio, jU, fit. fvxm, fvu, f%at. 

Phtf. /»««», fiJtMt ftufU. fiamus, fidtU, fiant. 

Imperfect. Imperfect. 

Biag. fUbam, as, at. fiSrem, es, et. 

Phir. fUbamus, atis, ant fierimus, etis, ent. 
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Indicatitx. 

Future. Ihfinitivb. 

Sing, ftam, fiestfiet. fUri (factum esie, factum hi). 

Plar. /icmt«, fietisy ft 'nt. 

Part. Prei. is wanting. 

The rest is supplied by the passive forms offacere: partic. f actus, fa- 
tenJtff ; jfcrtfactui turn, tram, ero ; infiDit./ac^ff» esse, factum m. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

[§ 218r] DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The term Defective Verbs is here applied to those only 
in which the defectiveness is striking, and which are found 
only in certain forms and combinations; for thereis,besideSy 
a very large number of defective verbs, of which certain 
tenses are not found on account of their meaning, or can 
not be shown to have been used by the writers whose 
works have come down to us. Many of them have been 
noticed in the lists of verbs in the preceding cheers. 
We shall here treat of the verbs aio and inquam^ t say ; 
fori, to speak ; the perfects coepi^ memmi, noviy and odi; 
the imperatives ajfSge, ave^ solve, vale ; cede and quaeso ; 
and, lastly, oliforem, 

1. Aio, I say, say yes, or affirm. 

iNBICATIYX. SUBJUIICTITK. 

PrcHnU, Present, 

Bing. Aio, die, ait. Bing. aias, aiat. 

Plor. — — diunt. Plnr. aiant, 

m 

Imj>erfect. (Tlie imperatiTe ai is ciiwdlet)^ 

Bing. ai&Hxm, aiioae, aiilbat. The participle aiens is used only as 

Plnr. aiebdmus, aiebdtis, aiebant. an adject instead of affirmativus,) 

Perfect. ■ All the rest is wanting or imolas- 

Sing. — — d^tf (Uke the present). sical. 



"«m* 



Note. — Aio is eyidentlv connected with the Sanscrit oka (** dixi^ 
fuam"J, and also with the Greek if-fii for ^-fiL 

[§ 219.] 2. Ikquam, I say. 

This verb is used only between the words of a quota- 
tion. 

Indicatitx. Subjunctitx. 

Present. Present. 

Bing. Inquam, iriquis, inquit. Bing. inquias, iruiuhiL 

Plor. inqulmus, inquitis, inqupunt. Plor. — — inquidtis, tnquiani. 
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IffDICATIYE. BUBJUHCTIYI. 

Imperfect, Future, 

Sing. inqaUham^ &c. ~ Bing. inquka^ inqvi^. 

Plur. inquubdmui, &c. Plor. — — w 

Perfect, Impxratitx. 

Smg. inquisti, inqutt. Sing, inquet inqutto. 

Plar. inquistis, , Plur. inquite. 

Note. — Inquam and «iim are tiie only two Latin verbf whidi still show 
traces of the m termination in ttke present tense, and the original forms of 
these verbs were trndoubtedly inquaud and tumi. Compare, moreover 
with inqutt the English quoth. 



[§ 220.] 3. Fori, to speak, say. 

This very irregular verb, with its compounds affari, 
effariy profdri, is, generally speaking, more used in poetry 
than in prose. The third persons of the present, yS<«r, 
fantur, the imperative yore, and the participle ya/iw, a^ 
um, occur most frequently. The ablative of the gerund, 
Jando, is used in a passive sense even in prose, in the 
•phisBeJando audire, to know by hearsay. The first per- 
son^br, and the subjunctive ^cr, /eris, /etur, Sec, do not 
occur. 



[§ 221J 4. Coepi, 5. Memmi, 6. Nbm, 7. Odi, 
1 have begun. I remember. I know. I hate. 

These four verbs are perfects of obsolete presents, 
which have gone out of use, vnth the exception ofnosco, 
and coepioj coepere. They consequently have those tenses 
only which are derived from the perfect. In meaning, 
meminif ndvi, and odi are presents ; novi, I know, shows 
the transition most clearly, for it properly means " I have 
learned to know." Hence the pluperfect has the mean- 
ing of an imperfect: memineram, I remembered; naveram^ 
I knew ; daeram^ I hated, not " I had hated ;" and the 
future perfect has the signification of a simple future, e. g., 
odero, I shall hate ; meminero, I shall remember. Other- 
wise the terminations are quite regular. 

IN]]^CATITX. 

Perfect. 

Coefdf Memtni, NOvi, Odh 

coepisti, meminisHf novisti fnoiHJ, 3disti, 

coqnt, memhiit. ndvU. ddit. 

eoepimuB, memimmust novtmust ddhnus, 

coqputUt meminietiSf noviaiis (nostUJ, ddUtU, 

coqfKirunL meminirunt. novSrunt 'nthruntj, ddSrujU. 
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coephv, &C. 



co^pSftn^ &o* 



eoqputem, &c. 



Indicative. 

Pluperfect. 

memnSram, &c. ndv^am, &o. 

fnoram.) 

FiUure, 

tnenundro, &c, novSro. 

ndvSris, &c, 
(n5ri$») 

SUBJUNCTIYX. 

PeifeeL 

meminSrimt &c. ndvhimt &c. 

(ndrimj 

Phiperfeet. 

memnnitum, ftc. nOvitsemt Arc. 

(nonem.) 

IXPEKATIVE. 



ddJhnxMf ioo* 



ddMro, dec 



dci9rim,dcc. 



dddsscMt dec. 



coeptMe. 



Perf. paffl. coeptus 

(begun). 

Fat act ooe^iMrtM. 



only the aing. fn«- 

m«nto andplnr. 
memetUdte. 

IrfinitiyX. 

in«mtnw<e. ndviste. 

Pasticiples. 



fperi^ui, exdsut, with ftn 
active meaning.) 



[§ 222.] 8. ApSge, 9. .Jt^c, 10. Salve, 11. 7aZ<?, 
be gone. hail. hail. farewell. 

Note. — Apdge is the Ghreek imperative airaye of Imdyii, and is there- 
fore joined with the accna.: apage istas torores ! away with them! apage 
te, get tbyadf off, or, with the omission of the prononn, apage, begone I 
Scuveo, which rarely occurs, ma^ be regarded as the present of talve. 
VdU and aoS are regolar imperatives of vedeo, I am well, and oreo, I de- 
sire ; and they are mentioned here only on account of their change of 
meaning. 

The plnral is anStet scHvite, vdUte ; the imperat fat av^, salvSto, valito. 
The fatore is salvibitt valobis, and the infimtives avfire, seUviret valire. 



[§ 223.] 12. Cedo, give, tell. 

This word is used as an imperative in familiar language 
for da and die, both with and without an accusative. A 
plural cette for cedite occurs in old Latin. (The complete 
verb cedo, yield, has a long e.J 

[§ 224.] 13. Quaeso, I beseech. 

Quaeso is originally the same as quaero, but in good 
prose it is generally inserted in another sentence. Be- 
sides this first person singular, we find only the first per- 
son plural qnaesumus. 
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14. Forem^ I should be. 

This imperfect subjunctive, which is otherwise con- 
jugated regularly, has arisen fromfuerem^ of the obsolete 
yevhftw, and belongs to sum. It is equivalent to essem; 
the singular exists complete, but of the plural we have 
oxAjforeTU. Its infinityorc is equivalent to Juturum fam, 
um, OS, as, a) esse. 



CHAPTER LX. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

1§ 225.] 1. The term Impersonal Verbs strictly applies 
y to those of which no other but the third person sin- 
gular is used, and which do not admit a personal subject 
(I, thou, he), the subject being a proposition, an infinitive, 
or a neuter noun understood. (See § 441, &c.) Verbs 
of this kind are : 

Mtseret (me), I pity, perfect misertum or miseritum est 
Ptget (me), I regret, piguit or pigitum est. 
Poenttet (me), I repent, poenituit, fut. poenitehit. 
Pudet (me), I am BBhoxned, puduit or puditum est. 
Taedet (me), I am disgusted with (taeduit very rare), 
pertaesum est. 

Oportet, it is necessary, oportuit, fut. oportehit. 

[§ 226.] 2. Besides these impersonals, there are some 
others, which likewise have no personal subject, but yet 
are used in the third person plural, and may have a nomi- 
native (at least a neuter pronoun) as their subject. Such 
verbs are : 

Libet (mihi), I like, choose ; perf. libuit or liiHtum est. 
Licet (mihi), I am permitted ; perf. licuit or licitum est. 
Decet (me), it becomes me, and dedecet, it does not be- 
come me ; perf. decuit, dedecuit. 
Liquet, it is obvious ; perf. licuit. 

[§ 227.] 3. There is also a considerable number of 
verbs which are used impersonally in the third person, 
while their other persons occur with more or less differ- 
ence in meaning. To these belong : interest and refert iu 
the sense of " it is of importance to," with which no nom- 
inative can be used as a subject ; further, accidit. Jit, 
evenit, and cantingit, it happens ; accedit^ it is added to, 
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or in addition to ; atHnet and pertinet (ad (diquidj, it con- 
cerns ; conducitf it is conducive ; convenit, it suits ; constat^ 
it is known or established ; expedite it is expedient ; de- 
lectctt and juvat, it delights, pleases ; Jhllit, Jttgii, and 
praeterit me, it escapes me, I do not know; plScet, it 
pleases; per£ placuit and placttum est; praeatat^ it is 
better ; restat, it remains ; vacat, it is wanting ; est, in the 
sense of licet, it is permitted or possible ; e. g., est videre^ 
non est dhere verum, 

[§ 228.] 4. The verbs which denote the changes of the 
weather : pluit, it rains ; ningit, it snows ; grajidmat, it 
hails ; lapidat (perf. also lapidatum est), stones fall from 
heaven ; fuLgurat BXid Julminat, it lightens (with this dif- 
ference, that Julminat is used of a flash of lightning which 
strikes an object) ; tonat, it thunders ; lucescit and illu- 
cescit, it dawns ; vesper asdt, the evening approaches : in 
all these cases the subject understood is supposed to be 
deus or caelum, which are, in fact, often added as their 
subjects. 

[§ 229.] 5. The third person singular passive of a great 
many words, especially of those denoting movement or 
saying, is or may be used impersonally, even when the 
verb is neuter, and has no personal passive ; e. g., curritur, 
they or people run ; itur, ventum est, clamdtur, fietur^ 
scnhttur,oihttur, &c. 

[§ 230.] 6. All these impersonal verbs, as such, have no 
imperative, the place of which is supplied by the present 
subjunctive ; e. g., pudeat te, be ashamed of! The parti- 
ciples also (together with the forms derived &om them, 
the gerund and the infinitive future) are wanting, with a 
few exceptions, such as Ubens, pudendus. 



CHAPTER LXL 

ETYMOLOGY OP NOUNS AND VERBS. 

[§ 231.] The formation of new words from others pre- 
viously existing takes place either by Derivation, that is, 
the addition of certain terminations, or by Composition, 
In regard to derivation, we have to distinguish primitive 
and derivative words; and with regard to composition, 
simple and compound words. We shall first treat of deri- 
vation. 
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NoUd — ^We have hitherto treated of die dianges which oDe particular 
form of noaiui and verbs, which waa sapposed to be known (the nominar 
tive in nouna, and the infinitive in verbs), may ondei^o in forming cases 
and nnmben, persons, tenses, moods, &c. Bat the origin of that form it- 
self which is taken as the basis in infection, is explained in a special 
branch of the study of langaage which is called Etymology. Its object ia 
to trace aH the words of the langaage to their roots, and therefore leads 
lis from the Latin to the Oreek langaage, since both are nearly allied, 
and since the Greek was developed at an earlier period than the Latin. 
"We can not, however, here enter into these investigations, and mast con- 
tent oarselves with ascertaining, within the Latin language itself, the 
most prominent roles in the formation of new wm^ from o^er more sim- 

J>le ernes ; a knowledge of these roles is useful to the beginner, since it 
acUitates his acqoirmg the langaage. "We shall confine oarselves to 
noons (sobstantive and a4)e(^ve) and verbs, for the derivation and compo- 
sition of pronouns and namerals have been discussed in a fimner part of 
this work ; with regard to the (anchangeable) particles, on the other hand, 
etymology is necesaazy, aa it sopplies the place of inflection. 

I. Verbs. 

Verbs are derived either from other verbs or from 
nouns. 

A. With regard to the former, we distinguish four 
classes of verbs : 1. Frequentatives ; 2, Desideratives ; 3 
Diminutives ; and, 4. Inchoatives, 

1. Frequentatives follow the first conjugation, and de- 
note the frequent repetition or an increase of the action, 
expressed by the primitive verb. They are derived from 
the supine by changing the regular atum^ in the first con- 
jugation, into ito, itare ; other verbs remain unchanged, 
the termination of the supine, um, alone being changed 
into o, are. Of the former kind are, e. g., cldmo, cldmitoi 
imperOf impento ; rogitOy volito ; of the latter, domo^ do' 
rnitum, dotMJto ; adjuvo, adjutum, adjuto; and from verbs 
of the third conjugation, curro^ cursum, curso ; cano^ can- 
turn^ canto ; dico, dictum, dicta ; nosco, notum, noto ; and 
so, also, accepto, puLsOy defenso, gesto, quasso, tracto. Some 
of these latter fi-equentatives, derived from verbs of the 
third conjugation, serve again as primitives from which 
new frequentatives are formed, as cursitOf dicfito, defenstto. 

Some few frequentatives with the termination ito, itare, 
are not derived from the supine, but from the preset of 
the primitive verb: agtto, noscito, quaertto. Some fre- 
quentatives have the deponential form, as amplexor from 
amplectbr, minttor from minor, tutor from tutor, scitor and 
sdscitor from scisco, 

[§ 232.] 2. Desideratives end in urio, wire; they fol- 
low the fourth conjugation, and express a desire of that 
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which is implied in the primitive. They are formed from 
the supine of the latter ; e. g., esurio, esuris, I want to eat, 
from edOf esum ; so, also, dicturio from dictum, empturio 
from emptum» 

[§ 233.] 3. Diminutives have the termination iUof tUare, 
which is added to the stem of the primitive verb, vnthout 
any further change, and they describe the action express- 
ed as something trifling or insignificant; e. g., cantiUare^ 
from caTUarCy to sing in an under voice, or sing with a 
shaking ; conscrihilldre, scribble ; sorbilldre, &om sarhere, 
sip. The number of these verbs is not great. 

[§ 234.] 4. Inchoatives have the termination sco^ and 
follow the third conjugation. They express the begin- 
ning of the act or condition denoted by the primitive ; e. 
g., ddeOf I am warm, calesco, I am getting or becoming 
warm ; area, I am .dry, aresco, I begin to be dry ; langueo, 
I am languid, languesco, I am becoming languid. It fre- 
quently happens that a preposition is prefixed to an in- 
choative, as in timeot pertimssco ; tdceo, conticesco. The 
vowel preceding the termination sco, scere^ is either a 
fascoj, e fescoj, or * fiscoj, according as the inchoative is 
derived from a primitive of the first, second, or third and 
fourth conjugation (in the last two cases it is ij ; e. g., 

Idhasco, from lahare, totter. 
pallesco, from pallere, be ipale. 
ingemisco, from gemere, sigh. 
obdarmisco, from dormire, sleep. 

Many inchoatives, however, are not derived from verbs, 
but from substantives and adjectives ; e. g., 

puerasco, I become childish, from ^n«er. 
mdturescOf I become ripe, from maturus, a, ttm. 

All inchoatives take their perfect and the tenses derived 
from it, from the primitive verb, and where no primitive 
verb exists, from a supposed form of it. (See Chap. LII., 
the list of the most important inchoatives.) It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that not all verbs ending in sco are in- 
choatives. See § 203. 

[§ 235.] B. In regard to the derivation of verbs from 

nouns, the language in general follows the principle of 

giving the termination of the second conjugpation to verbs 

of an intransitive signification; and that of the first to such 

•as have a transitive signification. Thus we have, e. g.« 
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(9L)AotiJlfdris,filkr€rej bloom. and from a4jectivei, 

jronsy frondis, frondSre, have foli- albus, albSre, be white, 

age. calvus, calvire, be bald. 

viSf vires, virire, be strong. Jldvtis,^dvSre, be veUow. 

luXf lucis, luc&re, shine. A^es, MbSret be blunt or doIL 

bat, allnts, albdre, whitewash, 

(b) numerus, numerare, comit. aptus, apldre, fit. 

signum, signdre, mark. ^ Rber, a, um, Rberdre, liberate. 

frauStfratidiSffrauddref deceive. cdSber, hris, bre, cdebrdre, make 

noTnen, nominis, nomindre, name. frequent, or celebrate. 

vulnus, vuln^ria, vulnerdre, woimd. memor, memordre, mention. 

armat armare, arm. communU,communicdre,cammn- 

nicate. 

Both kinds are found com]^mided with prepositions ; e. g. 
Laqueus, iUaqueare, entwine ; acervuB, coaeervare, accomnlate ; sHrps, 
extirpare, extirpate ; cavus, excavare, hollow oat. 

The observati(Jn of § 147 must be repeated here, that 
many deponents of the first conjugation (in ari) are derived 
from substantives for the purpose of expressing " to he 
that which Xke substantive indicates ;" e. g., among the 
first verbs in the list there given, we find aemulari^ ancU- 
lari, architectari, aucupariy atigurari ; and, in like man- 
ner, comes, comttis, comitari; dominusj dominari; Jur, 
Jiirari, 

11. Substantives. 
[§ 236.] Substantives are derived : 

A. From Verbs. 

1. By the termination or^ appended in place of the um 
of the supine in transitive verbs, to denote a man perform- 
ing the action implied in the verb ; e. g., 

amator, numitor, lector, ateditor, 

adulator, fautor, condttor^ conditor, 

adjutor, censor, pedtor, largitor, 

and a great many others. Those which end in tor form 
feminines in trix, osjautrix, adjutrix, victrix. In regard 
to the masculines in sor, the formation of feminines is more 
difficult, but tonsor makes Umstrix; defensor, defenstrix; 
and ea^pulsor makes expultrix. 

Some few substantives ending in tor are formed also 
form nouns ; as aleator, gambler, from alea ; janitor, from 
janua ; viator, from via. 

2. The same termination or, when added to the unal- 
tered stem of a word, especially of intransitive verbs, ex- 
presses the action or condition denoted bv the verb sub- 
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Btantively ; e. g., pavere, pavar, fear; Jurere, Jvror, fury; 
nitere, nitor, shine or gloss. So, also, e. g., 

clamor, alhoTy horror, favor, ardor, 
amor, rubor, timor, maeror, splendor. 

[§ 237.] 3. Two terminations, viz., io, gen. ionis, and 
U8, gen. U8, \yhen added to the supine after throwing off 
the um, express the action or condition denoted by the 
verb abstractedly. Both terminations are frequently met 
with in substantives derived from the same verb, with- 
out any material difference, as concursio and concursus^ 
consensio and consensus; so, also, contemptio and coh' 
temptus, digressio and digressus, motio and motusp and 
others. 

In this manner are formed from actives and deponents 
for example, 

(a) accubitio. motio. lectio. auditio, 
cunctatio. cautio. tdtio, sortitio* 
acclamatio. admonitio. actio. largitio. 

(b) metus. Jletus, canttis. amJntus, 
sonitus. vtsus, congressv^. orttcs. 

Note, — ^A third termination prodacing pret^ nearly the same meaning 
is &ra i as in pictura, painting ; conjectura, conjecture ; cuUura, caltiva- 
tion. Sometimes it exists along with the other two, as in poxitio, pontus, 
positura ; censio, censtis, censura, Usnally, however, one of them is pre-> 
ferred, in practice, with a special meaning. Thas we have mercdtttSf the 
market, and mercdtura, commerce. 

[§ 238.] 4. The termination men, or, more frequently, 
mentum, denotes' the means of attaining what the verb ex- 
presses ; e. g., soldmen, a means of consolation ; nomen 
(from novtmenj, a means of recognizing, that is, a name ; 
tegumentum, velamentum; adjumerUum, from adjuvare, a 
means of relief; condimentum, from condlre, condiment, 
i. e., a means of seasoning; documentum, a document, a 
means of showing or proving a thing. Similar words 
are: 

allevamentum. monumentum, additamentum. experimentum. 
omamentum. /omentum. alimentum, blandimentum. 

Some substantives of this kind are derived from nouns ; 
thus, from ater, black, we have atramentum. The con- 
necting vowel a before mentum, however, may show that 
a link was conceived to exist between the primitive ater 
and the derivative atramentum, such, perhaps, as a verb 
atrare, blacken. In like manner, we have calceamentum^ 
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a covering for the feet; cajnllamentum, a head-dress, 
wig. 

[§ 239.] 5. The terminations bulum and culum (or ulum, 
when c 6t g precedes) denote an instrument or a place 
serving a certain purpose; e. g., venahulum, a hunter's 
spear ; vehtctdum, a vehicle ; jaculum^ a javelin ; cingidum, 
a girdle ; stdhulum, a stable. So, also, 

umhraculum. cubiculum. fercvlum, vinculum. 
The termination culum is sometimes contracted into clum^ 
as in vinclum ; and clum is changed into crumy and hulum 
into hrumy when there is already an 7 in the stem of the 
word ; e. g.^fidcrum, support ; lavacrum, bath ; sepulcrum, 
sepulchre; Jlagrum, scourge; ventildhrum, A similar 
meaning belongs to trum in aratrum^ plough ; claustrum^ 
lock ; rostrum, beak. Some words of this class are de- 
rived from substantives, as turihulum^ censer (tusy turis) ; 
acetabulum, vinegar cruet. 

6. Other and less productive terminations are a and o, 
which, when appended to the stem of the word, denote 
the subject of the action : conviva, guest; advena, stranger; 
9criba, scribe ; erro, vagrant ; biho, drunkard. By means 
of the termination io words are derived from substantives, 
denoting a trade to which a person belongs, as pellio, fur- 
rier ; restio, rope-maker. 

'ium expresses the effect of the verb and the place of 
the action; e. g,, gaudium, joy ; odium, hatred ; aedi/lcium, 
building, edifice ; re- and confugium, place of refuge ; comi- 
tium, place of assembly. 

'Igo expresses a state or condition, and mostly a dis- 
eased one : vertigo, giddiness ; prurigo, itch ; and others. 

[§ 240.] B. From other Substantives. 

J. Diminutives, or vocdbula deminuta, are mostly form- 
ed by the terminations alus, ula^ ulum, or cuius, a, um, 
according to the gender of the primitive word : fdu>s, a, 
um, is appended to the stem after the removal of the term- 
ination of the oblique cases ; e. g., virga, virgula / puer, 
puerulus ; rex (regis), regidus. So, also, 

portula, nummtdus, raptdum. Jacula, 
litterula. horttdus, oppidulum. adolescentidus. 

Instead of ulus, a, um, we find olus, a, um, when the term- 
ination of the primitive substantive, us, a, um, is preceded 
by a vowel ; e. g., 
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filiolus, gloriola, ingeniolum. 

alveolus, lineola, horreolum. 

The termination cuius, a, um, is sometimes appended to 
the nominative, without any change, viz., in words ending 
in I and r, and in those ending in os and us of the third 
declension, which take an r in the genitive ; e. g., 

corcvlum, fraterculu^, flosculus. munusculum. 
tuherculum, sororcula, osculum. corpusculum. 

And so, also, animalculum, uocorcula, laterculus. Some- 
times the s of the nominative terminations is and es is 
dropped, as in • 

ignictdus, aedicula, nubecula. dieciUa. 

piscicultts, pellicula, vulpectda, plebectda. 

In words of other terminations of the third declension, 
and in those of the fourth, i steps in as a connecting vowel 
between the stem of the word and the diminutive termi- 
nation cuius, cula, ctdum ; e. g., 

ponticulus, denticuliis, versiculus, anicula. 
particula. ossiculum, articvlus. camiculum, 
coticula, reticulum, sensiculus, genictdum. 

The termination ellus, a, um, occurs only in those words 
of the first and second declensions which have I, n, or r 
in their terminations. Thus, ocultis makes ocellus; tahuUif 
tahella ; asinus, asellus ; liber, libellus ; libra, libdla ; lu- 
crum, lucellum. So, di\80,popellus,Jubella, lamella, patella, 
agellus, cultellus, flabellum, flagellum, labdlum, sacdlum. 
The termination illu^, a, um, occurs more rarely, as in 
bacillum, sigillum, tigillum; codicUlus, lapUlus, anguilla. 
The termination unculus, a, um, is appended chiefly to 
words in o, gen. onis or inis ; as, 

sermunculus, ratiunctda. homunculus, 

pugiunctdus, quaestiuncvda, virguricula, 

[§ 241.] 2. The termination ium appended to the radi- 
cal syllable of the primitive expresses either an assem- 
blage of things or persons, or their relation to one an- 
other ; e. g., collega, collegium, an assembly of men who 
are collegae (colleagues) of one another ; so convivium, 
repast, or assembly ofconvivae; servitium, the domestics, 
also servitude ; sacerdotium, the office of priest ; minister, 
ministerium, service. When this termination is append- 
ed to verbal substantives in or, it denotes the place of the 
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action, as in repositorium, repository ; conditorium, a place 
where a thing is kept, tomb ; auditorium, a place where 
people assemble for the purpose of listening to a person. 

[§ 242.] 3. 'drium denotes a receptacle ; e. g., grana- 
rium, a granary, or place where grain is kept ; armarium 
(arma), a cupboard ; armamentarium, arsenal, or place 
where the drmamenta are kept. So, also, plantarium and 
seminarium, columbarium^ tabularium, 

[§ 243.] 4. -etum appended to the names of plants de- 
notes the place where they grow in great number ; e. g., 
quercus, quercetum^ a plantation of oa^s ; so, also, vinetum, 
lauretum, esculetum, dumetum, myrtetum, olivetum ; and 
with some change, salictU7n (from salixj, pasture, instead 
of salicetum, virgultum, instead of virguletum, arbustum, 
from arbos (for arbor), instead of arboretum. 

[§ 244.] 5. -lie appended to names of animals indicates 
the place in which they are kept ; e. g., bubtle or bovile, 
stall of oxen ; equtle, stable (of horses) ; so, also, caprUe, 
hoedUe, ovile. All these words are properly neuters of 
adjectives, but their other genders are not used. 

[§ 245.] 6. With regard to patronymics, or names of 
descent, which the Latin poets have adopted from the 
poetical language of the Greeks, the student must be re- 
ferred to the Greek Grammar* The most common term- 
ination is tdes, as Pridmus, Priamtdes ; Cecrops, Cecrop- 
ides; names in eus and cles make ides; e. g., Atrides, 
Pelidcs, HeracUdae. Names in as of the first declension 
make their patronymics in ddes ; as Aeneas^ Aeneddes, 
The termination iddes should properly occur only in 
names, according to the requirements of the particular 
verse ; as, Laertes, Laertiddes ; Atlas, Atlantiddes ; Tda- 
mon, Telamoniddes. 

The feminine patronymics are denved from the mascu- 
lines by tdes being chauged into is, ides into eis, and iddes 
into ias ; e. g., Tantalides, Tantdlis ; Nereus, Nereis; 
Thestius, Thestias. Aeneddes (from Aeneas J alone makes 
the feminine Aeneis, because the regular feminine, Aeneas, 
would be the same as the primitive. 

[§ 246.] C. From Adjectives. 

1. The termination ttas is the most common in forming 
substantives denoting the quality expressed by the ad- 
jective as an abstract notion, and is equivalent to the 
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English ity. The adjective itself in appending ttas un- 
dergoes the same changes as in its oblique cases. Thus, 
from atroXj atroci, we obtain atrdcUas ; from cupidus, 
cupidi^ cuptditas. So, also, capax, cdpacUas ; celer^ celer- 
ttas ; crudelis, crudelUas ; JacUis, fcunHtas ; ddrus, dd' 
ritas ; vemSf Veritas, Libertas and paupertaa are formed 
without the i, and Jacultas and difficuUas with a change 
of the vowel, as in the adverb diffictdter. 

The adjectives in vus make their substantives in tettu; 
e. g., anxietas, pietas, varietas ; those in stus make them 
in 8t<is : honestas, venustas, vetustas. 

2, Another very common termination is ia, but it occurs 
only in substantives derived from adjectives of one term- 
ination, ia being added to the crude form of the oblique 
cases. From audax, we have audacia, and from concors^ 
Concordia, So, also, deTnens, clemeTitia ; constajis, con- 
stantia; imptidentia, degantia, appetentia. Some adjec- 
tives in us and er, however, likewise form their substan- 
tives in ia ; e. g., rrmer^ miseria ; angustus, angustia ; per- 
fidus^ perfidia, 

i§ 247.] 3. There are numerous substantives in which 
o is appended to the case of the adjective ending in i ; 
e. g., aegritudo, altitudo, magnitudo ; and in polysyllables 
m tus, tudo directly grows out of this termmation, as in 
consuetude, mansuetudo, inquietudo, sollicitudo. Some of 
these substantives exist along with other forms, as heati- 
tudOf daritudoj Jlrmitudo, lenitudo, and sanctitudOf along 
with beatitas, daritas, Jirmitas, &c. Valetudo stands 
alone. 

4. Substantives in itia, from adjectives in us, are of 
more rare occurrence, asjustitia, mm Justus, So avari* 
tia, laetitia, maestitia, pudicitia; but also tristitia^ from 
tristis, 
. 5. The termination edo occurs only in a few substan- 
tives ; as albedo f dulcedo, pinguedo, 

III. Adjectives. 

Adjectives are derived: 

A. From Verbs. 

[§ 248.] 1. With the termination bundus, chiefly frt>m 
verbs of the first conjugation, e. g., errabundus, from er- 
rare, gratuUibundus, from gratulari, populabundus, fr^m 
poptdari. Their signification is, in general, that of a par- 
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ticiple present, with the meaning strengthened, a circum- 
stance which we must express in English by the addition 
of Other words ; e. g«, haesitahundtu, full of hesitation ; 
deliherabundus, full of deliberation ; mirabundus, full of 
admiration; venerahundus, full of veneration; lacrima- 
bundusj weeping profusely. There are but few adjec- 
tives of this kind derived from verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion : Jremehundus, gemebundus, Juribundus, ludibundus^ 
. moribundus^ nitibundus. There is only one from a verb 
of the second conjugation, viz., jmdibundus ; and likewise 
one only from a verb of the fourth, lascivibundtu. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus are of a similar kind : 
facundus, eloquent ; iracundus, irascible ; verecundus, full 
of bashfulness ; rubicund%t8^ the same as rubem, reddish. 

[§ 249.] 2. The ending idus, chiefly in adjectives form- 
ed firom intransitive verbs, simply denotes lie quality ex- 
pressed fey the verb : 

calidfiSy from calere, rubidus, from ruhere, 

algidus, from algere, turgidtLs^ from turgere, 

madiduSf from madere, rapidus, from rapere, 

3. The terminations V,is and btlis denote the possibility 

of a thing in a passive sense ; e. g., amabilis, easy to love, 

hence amiable ; placabUisj easy to be conciliated ; delebilis, 

easy to be destroyed ; vincilMiSf easy to be conquered ; 

JadiliSf easy to do ; dodilis, docile ; Jragilis, fragile. Some 

of these adjectives, however, have an active meaning: 

horribtlis, producing horror, horrible ; terribilis, terrible, 

that is, producing terror ; Jerttlls, fertile. 

Note. — Observe that adjectives in tZi^ derived from noons have the pe- 
nolt long ; as, hems, herUu ; ptier, puerilis. (Compare $ 250, 3.) 

4. -ax appended to the stem of the verb expresses a 
propensity, and generally a faulty one : 

edax and varax. audax, 

loquax, rSpax, 

[§ 250,] B. From Substantives, viz., 
(a J From Appellatives : 

1. The ending eus denotes the material, and sometimes 
similarity, e. g., 

ferreus. ligneus. plumbeus. virgineui. 

aureus, citreus. cinereus, igneus, 

argentetcs, bttxeus^, corporeus* vitreui. 

G 
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2. 'tcus expresses belonging or relating to a thing ; e. g., 
cla8sicus,£roTnclassis; cit?ic««, relating to a citizen ; dominl- " 
cusj belonging to a roaster ; bellictM, relating to war, &c. 

3. The termination Uis has the same meaning, but a»- 
sumesy alsOy a moral signification, e. g., civUis and hostUis, 
the same as civicus and hosttcus, but also answering to our 
civil and hostile. So servUis^ senilis, anilis^ juvenilis^ 
puerUis, virilis. 

4. The endings aceus and idtis sometimes express a. 
material and sometimes the origin, e. g., chartaceus, papy^ 
raceus, patridtis, tribunicius. 

[§ 251.] 5. The termination dlis (in English alj is ap- 
pended not only to words in a, but also to substantives of 
other terminations, in which case, however, the termina- 
tion is appended to the crude form of the oblique cases ; 
e. g,, ancora, conviva, letum — ancordlis, convivalis, letdlis ; 
but from rex, regis, we have regdlis ; virgo, virgindlis ; 
sacerdos, sacerdotdlis; caput, capitdlis. So, also, augurdlis, 
comitidlis, annalis^ fluvialis, mortdlis, and others. 

The ending dris is somewhat more seldom, and princi- 
pally occurs in such words as contain an I ; such as, ar- 
ticuldris, consuldris, populdris, puelldris, vulgdris, ApoU 
lindris. 

The termination a^is denotes fitness for the thing ex- 
pressed by the root; as, aqtuitUis,fluviatilis, volatUis, 

6. The termination ius occurs most frequently in deriv- 
atives from personal nouns in or; e. g., accusatorius, 
amatorius, aleatorius, censorius, imperatorius, praetorius 
It occurs more rarely in substantives of other termina- 
tions, though we have regiusj patritis, aquilonius. 

[§ 252.] 7. -inus is found especially in derivatives from 
names of animals (especially to denote their flesh) ; e. g., 

asimnus, fenwas, haedinus, ansertnus, 
caninus, equmtis, cahallintis, anatinus, 

cameUnus. taurtntis, ariettnus. vipennits. 

And in a few derived from names of other living beings ; 
e. g., divintiSi mascuUnus, marimis. 

The termination mus, on the other hand, occurs chiefly 
in derivatives from names of plants and minerals, to de- 
note the material of which a thing is made ; e. g., cedfinus^ 
Jkgtnus, adamanUnus, crystalUnus. See § 20. 

8. The termination arius expresses a general relation 
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to the noun from which the adjective i&ibrmed, hut more 
particularly the occupation or profession of a person ; e. g., 

coriarvus. carbanaritcs. scapTiarius. ostiarius, 
statuarius, aeraritts, navicularius. connliarius, 

sicarius, argentarius, codicarius, classiarius, 

9. The ending osus denotes fullness or ahundance ; as 
in 

aerurrmosus, aquosus, hellicdsus, 

animoms, lapidosus, caliginosus. 

artificiostis, vinosus, tenehricosus. 

actuosus. portuosus, saltuosus, 

10. The termination lenfus denotes plenty, and is com- 
monly preceded hy the vowel u, and sometimes hy o : 

fravdvlentus, vinolenttcs, pulveriijentus. 

turhulentus, opulentus, violentus, 

11. Less productive and significant terminations are : 
'dnuSf which denotes helonging to a thing : urhdmis, mon- 
tdnus, humdnus ; ivus generally denotes the manner or 
nature of a thing : Jurdvus, vottvus, aestivus ; emus de- 
notes origin : fratemus, matemtis^ patemus, iitfemus, ex- 
temus. The same termination and umus occur in adjec- 
tives denoting time : vermes, hihemus, hestemuSf diumus, 
noctumus ; fMmus occurs mfinitimus, legitimtts^ maritimus. 

[§ 253.] 12. A very extensive class of derivative adjec- 
tives ends in atus, like participles perfect passive of the 
first conjugation, but they are derived at once from sub- 
stantives, without its being possible to show the existence 
of an intermediate verb. Thus we have, e. g., aurum and 
aurdtus^ gilt ; but a verb aurdre does not occur, and its 
existence is assumed only for the sake of derivation. 
Some adjectives of this kind are formed from substantives 
in is and end in Uus^ as auritus, provided with ears ; pel- 
lUus, covered with a skin ; turritus, having towers. Some 
few are formed by the ending utusy from substantives in 
us, gen. t^; as cornutus, astutus. Those in dtiis are very 
numerous \ e. g., 

harbatus, calceatus, aeratus. 

togatus, clipeatus. dentatus, 

galeatus, oculatus. falcatus. 

[§ 254.] (b) From Proper Names. 
We may here distinguish four classes : 1, names of 
men; 2, of towns; 3, of nations; 4, of couTitries. 
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1. The termination ianus is the most cominon in form- 
ing adjectives from Roman names of men, as J^dlidnus, 
ServUtanMSy Crassiantcs, Marcelliantis, PauHa^nus, Cae- 
sarianus, Catonianus, Ciceranianus: anus occurs less fre- 
quently ; as, Cinnanus, Gracchantis, SuUanus. The term- 
ination inus is found chiefly in derivatives from names of 
families, e. g., MessaUntis, Paulinus, Rufinus. The term- 
ination eus, as in (Jaesareus, Ilerculetis, is used only hy 
poets. 

There are two terminations for forming adjectives from 
Greek names of men, his or itis (in Greek eiog) and tcus, 
as Homericus, PldtonicuSf Socrdtictis, AckUleus, Ejpicureus, 
Sophocleus, 

[§ 255.] 2. From names of places, and chiefly from 
those of towns, adjectives are derived ending in ensis^ mus^ 
as and anus. 

(a) -ensis, also from some common or appellative nouns, 
e. g., castrensis, from castra ; circensis, from circus ; and 
from names of towns : Cannae, Cannensis ; Catina, Ga- 
tincTisis ; Ariminum, Ariminensis ; Comum, Comensis ; 
Mediolanum, Mediolanensis ; Sulmo, Sulmonensts; from 
(Greek) tgwns in ta (ea) : Antiochensis, Nicamedensis. 

{P) -Inus, from names in \a and ium ; e. g., Ameria, 
Amennus ; Aricia, Aricinus ; Florentia, Floren£inus ; 
Caudium^ Caudinus ; Clusium, Clusinus ; Cantmum, 
Canusinus, And so, also, from Latium^ LadnttSj and 
from Capitolium, CapitoUnus. 

(y) -as (for all genders) is used less extensively, and 
forms adjectives only from names of towns in «^m, though 
not from all. It occurs in Arpinum, Arptnas ; Aqumumf 
Aquinas; Privemum, Privemas ; Casilinum, Casilinas 
(along with Casiline?isisJ, But Ravenna also makes Ra- 
vennas ; Capena^ Capena^; Ardea, Ardea^, 

(d) -anus, from some appellative nouns, as monfdntcs, 
fontanusy urbdnus (from mons^fons, urbsj, and from names 
of towns in a and ae; e. g., Roma, Romdnus; Alba, Al- 
bdmis; Sparta, Spartantis; Cumae, Cumanus; Syracusae, 
Si/racusanw; Thebae, Thebanus ; also from some in um 
and i : Tusculum, Tuscidanus ; Fundi, Fundanus. 

[& 256.] Greek acyectives, however, formed from names of towns, or 
sncn as were introdnced into Latin through the literature of the Greeks, 
fbUow different mles, which must he learned from a Ghreek grammar. We 
will here only remark that the most frequent ending is iu«; e. g., Ae^yp- 
tus, AegypttHs ; Le$bot» Legbnu ; Rkoduit Bkodius ; Corinthn^, Cortnik- 
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tut ; Epkesui, E^esius ; Chius, Chtua (instead of ChiiugJ ; Lacedaemon, 
Lacedaemonitts ; Marathon, Marathonius ; Salamis, Salaminiiu ; Eretria, 
Eretriua. Names in a take the termination aetcs, as Smyrna, Smyrnaeus ; 
TegeOt Tegeaeus; Larissa, Larissaeus ; Perga, Pergaeus. In the ease 
of towns not in Greece, even when they are of Greek origin, we most fre- 
qaently find the termination inug : Tarentum, Tarentinus ; Agrigentum, 
Agrigentinus ; Centuripae, Centurwinus ; Metapontum, MetapotUinvs. 
It not an&eqaently hai>pened that tne Romans formed adjectives flrom 
Greek names of towns in their own way, and without any regard to the 
Greek forms ; e. g., Atheniensis instead of Athenaeus, Thebanus instead 
of Thebaeus, Syracusanus alon^ with Syraeusius. The Greek ending 
evg was most commonly changed into ensis ; and irrig into anus, as in Pan- 
ormitanus, Tyndaritanus, especially in all the Greek names of towns 
compoonded with polis, as Neapolitanus, Megalopolitanus. The termina- 
tions eu8 and iiis, however, are often retained in Latin. 

[§ 257.] 3. From names which originally belong' to na- 
tions, adjectives are formed in icus and more rarely in 
itis ; e. g„ from Afer, Britannus, Gallus, Germanus, ItaluSj 
we have the adjectives Africtts, Britannicus, Gallicus, 
Italicus, &c. ; Syms, Syritis ; CUix, Cilicius ; ThraXy 
Thracitcs. Other names of nations are at once substan- 
tives and adjectives, as GraecuSy Etruscus, Sardus, 

[§ 258.] 4. The names of countiies, with some excep- 
tions, such as Latium and Samnium, and those borrowed 
from the Greek Aegyptusj Persis, are themselves derived 
from the names of nations ; e. g., Britannia, Gallia, Italia^ 
Thracia, sometimes with slight changes, as in Sardi, Sar^ 
dinia; and Siculi, Sicilia. From some of these coun- 
tries, adjectives are formed with the terminations ensis and 
amis^ as Hispaniensis, Sidliensis ; Africantis, Gallicanus, 

[§ 259.] C. From other Adjectives. 

Diminutives are formed from some adjectives by the 
terminations ulus, oltts, cuius, and ellus, according to the 
rules which were given above, § 240. Thus we have 
parvuluSf horridulu^ ; aureolus ; paupercultis, levictilus ; 
miselltis, pulchellus, 

[§ 260.] Besides derivation, new words are also formed 
by compositiofi. In examining such words, we may con- 
sider either the first or the second part of which a com- 
pound consists. 

The first word is either a noun, a verb, or a particle. 
The second remains unchanged, e. g., henefacio, benefidum, 
maledlco, satdgo ; a contraction takes place only in nolo, 
from ne (for non) and volp, and in wmo, from mage (foi 
magis) and volo. Prepositions are used more frequently 
than any othet particles in forming compound words 
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Respecting their signification and the changes produced 
in pronunciation by the meeting of heterogeneous conso- 
nants, see Chap. LXVI. 

There are only a few words in which verbs form the 
first part of a compound, and wherever this is the case, 
the verb facto forms the latter part, as in arefacio, cale- 
faciOf madefaciOf patefacio^ condocefado^ commonefadoj 
assuefacio, and constiefacio. The only change in the first 
verbs (which belong to the second conjugation) is that they 
throw off the o of the present. 

When the first word is a noun (substantive or adjec- 
tive), it regularly ends in a short i, which is the connect- 
ing vowel. 



patridda. 


armtger. 


pariiceps. 


aeqmparo. 


ariifex. 


aquiUfer, 


igmvomMs. 


ampUfico, 


tuMcen. 


capripes. 


misericors. 


breviloqtiens. 


causidicus. 


camtvorus. 


ruptcapra. 


alientgena. 


aedifico. 


helUgero. 


stUUcidium. 


vilipendo. 



So, also, centifolia rosa^ centimanus Gyges^ from centum, 
A contraction takes place in tihicen for tibiicen, from tibia 
and canOf whereas in tubtcen and Jldicen the connecting 
vowel is short according to the rule, there being no i in 
the words tuba 2Lud^des. When the second word begins 
with a vowel, the connecting i is thrown out, as in mag- 
nammics, unanimisy with which we may compare unimanus 
and uniformis. 

Those words, the parts of which are declined separate- 
ly, may likewise be regarded as compounds, although 
they form one word only in so far as they are commonly 
written as such ; as respublicay jusjurandum, or those of 
which the first word is a genitive, as senatusconstdtumy 
plebiscitum, duumvir, triumvir, 

[§ 261.] The latter word in a compound determines to 
what part of speech the whole belongs. In compositions 
with particles, the second word either remains unchanged, 
or undergoes only a slight variation in its vowel. This 
variation must be here considered, especially with regard 
to the radical vowel of the verb ; for the vowels i, o, u, a, 
and e remain unchanged, as in ascribOf commmor, appojio, 
excolo, additco, illdbor, subrepo ; but a and e and the diph- 
thong ae frequently undergo a change : 1. a remains only 
in the compounds of caveo, maneo, and traho ; but in most 
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Other cases it is changed into i; e. g., constUuo, fvoiastatiu: 
izccipioy from capio^ ahjicio^ £rom jdciOf arrijno, from rapio, 
incido, from cado, adigo, from ago ; so, also, attingo^ from 
tango, confringOy ixova frango ; it is changed into e in 
<iscendOj a^ergo, confrrcio, 2. e sometimes remains un- 
changed, as in appetOy contegOy conteroy congerOy but some- 
times it is changed into %: assideoy from sedeo, absUneOy 
from teneoy arrigOy from regOy aspicio^ from specio. Both 
forms occur in the compounds oflegere; e.g.yperlegOy read 
through ; intelMgo, underatand. 3. The diphthong ae re- 
mains unchanged only in the compounds of haereo, as ad- 
haereo ; it is changed into t in the compounds of caedoy 
laedoy quaero ; e. g., incidoj illidoy inquiro. Other particu- 
lars may be gathered from the lists of irregular verbs. 

In the composition of nouns with verbs, the second word 
undergoes more violent changes, and the rules already 
given respecting derivation must be taken into account 
here. But nouns are also formed in composition with 
verbs by the mere abbreviation of the ending, and with- 
out any characteristic syllable of derivation. Thus we 
have from gero, clavtger, armtger; from Jeroy cistlfcr, 
signtfer ; from fadoy ar^ifeXy pontifex ; from capio, prifi- 
ceps, partieeps. Compound adjectives are derived from 
verbs by the termination «*, which is appended to the 
verbal stem; Tnortiferus, ignivomtiSy dulcisonusy like con- 
sanus, camivorus, causidicus ; and from substantives with 
a very slight or no change at all ; e. g., centimanusy caprxpes^ 
miserhcors, uniformis. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

ETYMOLOGY OF PARTICLES, 
ADVERBS. 

[§ 262.] 1. As the adjective qualifies a substantive, so 
the adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective (consequently a 
participle also), and even another adverb ; e. g., prudens 
homo prudenter agit ; Jelix homo fdiciler vivit ; eximie 
doctus ; domus celeriter extructd ; satis bene scripsit, 

2. Adverbs belong to those parts of speech which are 
incapable of inflexion, for they have neither cases nor any 
other forms to denote the difference of persons, tenses, or 
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moods. But an adverb approaches nearest the declina- 
ble parts of speech, inasmuch as it is derived from adjec- 
tives or participles, and takes the same degrees of com- 
parison as the latter. We have, therefore, in the first 
place, to consider the etymology of adverbs, and then their 
degrees of comparison. 

With regard to their etymology, adverbs are either 
simple or primitive fprimiHvaJ, or derived (derivdta) 
We shall first treat of derivative adverbs ; their number 
is ?reat, and certain laws are followed in their formation. 

[§ 263.1 3. By far the greater number of derivative ad- 
verbs end in e 'and tety and are derived from adjectives 
and participles (present active and perfect passive). 

Adjectives and participles in ns, a, urn, and adjectives 
in er, a, um (that is, those which follow the second declen- 
sion), make adverbs with the termination e. Thus, altus^ 
hmgus, molesttis, dactus, emendatns, omatusy make the ad- 
verbs alte, longe, molester docte, emendate, ornate. With 
regard to adjectives in er, a, U7n, the formation of adverbs 
varies according as they throw out the e in the oblique 
cases or retain it (see § 48 and 61), for the adverbs follow 
the oblique cases. Thus, liLer and miser make Uhere and 
misere ; but aeger (aegri) and pulcher (pulchr'ij make 
aegre and pulchre, Bontis makes the adverb bene, from 
an ancient form bejms. Bene and male are the only ad- 
verbs of this class that end in a short e, 

[§ 264.] 4. All other adjectives and the participles in 
«w (consequently all adjectives which follow the third de- 
clension) form their adverbs in ter, and retain the changes 
which occur in the genitive. The genitive is is changed 
into Iter, except the genitive in ntis (from the nom. in tisJ 
which makes the adverb in nter ; e. g., elcgans, eleganter ; 
a7nans, amanter ; conveniens, convenienter ; but par, par- 
\ter ; utilis, utiUter ; tenuis, tenuiter ; celer, eris, celertter ; 
saluher, saluhrtter; and so, Blso,J'erociter, simplictter^ du- 
pliciter^ concorditer, audaciter (or more frequently con- 
tracted into audacter). 

[§ 265.] 5. Although in grammar an adverb is assigned 
to every adjective, yet the dictionary must frequently be 
consulted, for there are some adjectives whose very sig- 
nification does not admit the formation of an adverb, as, 
for example, those which denote a material or color; 
while with respect to others we can say no more than 
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that no adverb of them is found in the writers whose 
works have come down to us, as of the adjectives amens, 
dirus, discors, gnarus, rudu, trux, imbelliSf immohtlis, «»- 
flexiMli^y and other compounds of the same kind. Of 
vetus the adverbs are vetuste and antique^ and of j^dus^ 
Jideltter, which are derived from other adjectives of the 
same meaning. The adverb magne does not occur, but 
its irregular comparative magis, and the superlative 
maodme, are of very common occurrence. 

[§ 266.] 6. Sometimes particular cases of adjectives 
supply the place of the regularly formed adverbs m e and 
ter : (a) of some adjectives in tis, a, um, and cr, a, um, 
the ablative singular in o is used as an adverb ; e. g., ar- 
cdno and secreto, secretly ; cito, quickly ; continuo, imme- 
diately ; crebro, frequently ;^?*<?, wrongly ; liqiddo, clear- 
ly; manifesto, msinifestAy; necessdrio,necesaa,ri[y; jperpetiio, 
perpetually ; precdrio, by entreaties ; raro, rarely ; sedulo, 
sedulously; sero, too late; serio^ seriously; suMto, sud- 
denly ; tuto, safely. To these must be added some ad- 
verbs formed from participles : atispicdto, consuUo, directo, 
JeMindto, nee- or inopindto, improvlso, iterdto, mertto, sortito, 

\% 267.] 7. (b) In some adjectives of the third declen- 
sion the neuter singular supplies the place of the adverb ; 
as facUe, difficile^ recens, sublime, impune. To these we 
must add some belonging to adjectives of the second de- 
clension : ceterum, comm6dum,plerumque,plurimum,potis- 
simum, multumj nimium, parum, and, lastly, the numeral 
ndyerhs primum, iterum, tertium, qtuirtum, &c., which have 
also the termination o (see § 123), and postremum (o), and 
ultimun fo). 

[§ 268.] 8. A considerable number of adverbs have the 
termination im ; they are, for the most part, derived from 
participles ; e. g., caesim, punctim, conjunctim, contemptim, 
cursim, nominatim, passim [from pander e),praesertim {from, 
prae and sero), privdtim, raptim, seTisim, statim. Adverbs 
of this kind, however, are formed, also, from other parts of 
speech, but they generally take the participial termination 
atim, even when they are not derived from nouns of the' 
first declension : graddtim, ostidtim, pauldtim, singuldtim. 
Also confestim (connected ynthfestinare),furtim, singultim, 
viritim, vicissim. 

[§ 269.] 9. A smaller class of adverbs is formed -from 
nouns by the termination tins, generally to denote origin 

G2 
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from that which is expressed by the primitiye ; as codUus^ 

from heaven ; Jundttus, radidtus, from the foundation, 

radically. Some are derived from adjectives, as anttquttus^ 

divtntius^ and humdnttus. 

[§ 270.] 10. A large number of adverbs, lastly^ arises 

from the adverbial use of different cases of substantives, 

and from the composition of different parts of speech. lu 

this manner arose the adverts of time: noctu, vesperi^ 

mane, tempore or tempori, diu and dtidum, quamdiu, tamdiu^ 

aliquamdiu, interdiu, hodie, qitottdie, quotannis, postridie, 

perendie, pridie, nudius tertius (from nunc dies tertius, the 

day before yesterday, or the third day from the present), 

ntidius quarttiSy nudius quintus, nudius tertiusdecimusy pro- 

pediem, initio, principio, repente and derepente (ablative of 

repens), imprimis, protenus and proHnus (from pro and the 

proposition tenusj, alias, partim (the same as partem), 

actutum, modo, postmodo, altemis, interdum, cummaxime, 

tummaxime, paulisper, tantisper, denuo (i. e., de novo), U- 

lico (properly in loco), interea, praetered, hactenus. So, 

also, the adverbs of place : foris,fora^, domum, domi and 

dom^, rus, ruri and rure^ humi and humo, insOper, ohvlam, 

peregre, praesto, rectd (scil. vid), und. 

Note. — Ruri is more freqaent than rurCr and denotes **in the country-*^ 
while ruret on the other hand, signifies "from the country" 

[§ 271.] The mode or manner of an action, in answer 
to the question how ? is expressed by adverbs of the same 
class ; as sponte, forte and fortuito, forsitan (fors sit an)^ 
nimirum, scilicet^ videlicet, utpote (from ut and pote, proper- 
ly "as possible," hence "namely," or "as"), dumtaxat, 
praeterquam, quomodo, quemadmodum, admodum^ quam- 
obrem, quapropter, quantopere, tantopere, maximopere and 
summopere, cHioqui or alioquin, ceteroqui or ceteroquin, 
Jrustrdy nequicquam, gratis (from gratiis), vulgo. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

PRIMITIVE ADVERBS. 

[§ 276.J 1. The Simple or Primitive Adverbs are few 
in number, when compared with the derivatives, especial- 
ly with those derived from adjectives, and ending in e an 1 
ter. The signification of the latter depends upon that oj' 
their adjective, and has generally a very definite extent , 
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Dut the primitiye adverbs express the most general cir 
cumstances that are considered in connection with a fact, 
and answer to the questions how 1 when 1 where 1 ^whether 1 
but they are for this reason deserving of particular atten- 
tion, together with their compounds and derivatives. 

2. To this class belong the negative particles, non, 
&aud, and ne; the affirmatives, nacj quidem, and utique, 
certainly (from which word the Jiegative adverb neuiiquam, 
by no means, is formed), nempe, namely, surely, and the 
interrogative car, why] the words which express, in a 
general way, the mode of an action, viz., paene, fere, and 
ferme^ nearly, almost ; temere, at random ; ritif duly, ac- 
cording to custom ; vix, scarcely ; nimis (and nimium, see 
§ 267), too much ; satis or satj enough, sufficiently ; saltern, 
at least; sic and itd^ so, thus; and item and itidem, just 
so, and the double form identidem, which, however, has 
assumed the meaning of a particle of time, '' constantly," 
*' one time like the other ;" pirinde and prdinde (derived 
from inde), as though, like ; sccus, otherwise, diffisrently ; 
immo (that is, in fiwdo), in some manner ; the adverbs of 
place: uspiam and usquam, somewhere; nusquam, no 
where ; procul, far ; prope, near ; ubi, where 1 ibi, there ; 
unde, whence 1 inde, hence, together with their numerous 
compounds and correlatives, of which we shall speak 
presently ; the adverbs of time : quando, when 1 with its 
compounds aliquando, once ; qtmndoque, at some time ; 
quandoctmque, whenever; quondam, formerly ; nunc, now; 
tunc and tumj then ; unquam, ever ; nunquam, never ; jam, 
a ready ; etiam (from et and jam J and quoque, also ; etiam- 
nunc and etiamium, still, yet ; semel, once ; bis, twice (the 
other adverbial numerals, see Chap. XXXIII.); saepe, 
often ; usque, ever ; heri or here, yesterday ; eras, to-mor- 
row; olim, formerly; mox, soon after; simul, at once; 
tandem, at last or length ; demum, not until ; from inde are 
derived deinde and exinde, or abridged dein and exin, there- 
upon, afterward; sUbinde, immediately after, or repeat- 
edly; deinceps, in succession ; den%que,\dJBX\y i further, the 
adverbs with the suffix ^er; semper, always; nuper, late- 
ly; parumper and paulisper,' for a short time; tantisper, 
for so long, commonly to indicate a short time, "for so 
short a time.*' (See § 270.) 

Most of the prepositions are originally adverbs, but as 
they usually take the case of a substantive after tliem, they 
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are regarded as a distinct class of the parts of speech. 
But they must still be looked upon as adverbs when they 
are joined with a verb without a case ; as i prae^ go be- 
fore ; pone suhit conjunx^ " behind there follows the wife.*' 
Hence it happens that clam, secretly, and coram^ in the 
presence of, are generally reckoned among the preposi- 
tions, whereas palam, publicly, is universally called an 
adverb, though it is formed precisely in the same manner. 
Ante and post^ when used as adverbs, generally have the 
lengthened forms antea and posted ^also antekac and post- 
hacj, but occur as adverbs also without any change of 
form. 

[§ 288.] 3. The Adverbs of Place, mentioned above, 
uht, where 1 and unde, whence ? together with the adverbs 
derived from the relative pronoun, viz., quo, whither 1 and 
qua, in what way ? stand in a certain relation to other ad- 
verbs, demonstratives, relatives, and indefinites, which are 
formed in the same manner. All together form a system 
of adverbial correlatives, similar to that of the pronominal 
adjectives. (See above, § 130.) The interrogative form 
is the simplest, and (as in English) is the same as that of 
the relative. The relative acquires a more general mean- 
ing, either by being doubled, or by the suffix cunque, which 
is expressed in English by *' ever," as in '* wherever." 
Without any relative meaning, the simple form acquires 
a more general signification by the suffix que, or by the 
addition of the particular words vis and Tibet, The de- 
monstrative is formed from the pronoun is, and its mean- 
ing is strengthened by the suffix dem. The indefinite is 
formed by the prefix ali^ or before a vowel alio, from aU- 
quis. We thus obtain the following correlative adverbs : 



Interrog. 



Ubif where ? 
Unde, whence 1 
Quo^ whither ? 



QtMi, in what 
direction? in 
what way 1 



Relative. 



ii6t, where. 

ubiubi. 

ubicungue. 

itnde, whence. 

undeunde. 

undecun^e. 

gvOf whilher. 

quoquii. 

guoamgue. 

qu&f in the 

way in which. 

gudquA. 
gu&cttngue. 



Demonstr. 



ibi, there. 
ibidem. 

inde^ thence. 
indidem. 

eo, thither. 
eddem. 



e&, in 
way. 

eddem. 



that 



Indefinite. 



Universal. 



alicubi, some- 
where. 

alicurtdey from 
some place. 

dliqtid, to some 
place. 

aliguAf in some 
way. 



ublguct 

ubiHbet, 

undigue, 

undiviSf 

undeKbetj 

guovis, 

quoRbetf 

qu&vis, 
qu&Hbett 



i every 
where. 

^ from 

> every 
) where. 

> every 
) place. 

I '" 

> every 

) way. 



J 



[§ 280.] To these we must add those which are formed 
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by composition with alius, nuUus, uter^ and answer to the 
question where ] alibi, elsewhere ; ntdUhi, nowhere (for 
which, however, nusquam is more commonly used) ; utruhi 
or utrobiy in which of two places ? with the answer utro^ 
bique, in each of the two places. Inibi is a strengthening 
form of ibi, and signifies " in the place itself.*' To the 
question whence] answer aliunde, from another place; 
utrimque, from both sides. To the question whither ] an- 
swer alio, to another place; to utro, to which of two 
sides] QXiByrev utroque, to both sides, and neiUro, to neither; 
further, quopiam and quoquam, to some place ; intro, into; 
retro, back ; ultro, beyond ; citro, this side. 

We add the correlatives to the question whither ? quor- 
sum or quorstcs ? (contracted from quoversum or quoversusj. 
The answers to them likewise end in us and um : horsum, 
hither ; aliorsum, toward another place ; quoquoversus, to- 
ward every side ; introrsum, inward ; prorsum, forward ; 
retrorsum, backward, and others. 

[§ 291.1 4. The above-mentioned demonstratives, ibi, 
there, inde, hence, and eo, thither, are used only with 
reference to relative sentences, which precede ; e. g., ubi 
te heri vidi, ibi nolim te iterum conspicere, where I saw thee 
yesterday, there I do not wish to see thee again ; unde 
venerat, eo rediit, he returned thither, whence he had 
come. More definite demonstratives, therefore, are requi- 
site, and they are formed in Latin from the three demon- 
strative pronouns by means of special terminations. 

The place where ] hie, istic, illic (there), 
whither] htic, istuc, Uluc (thither), 
whence ?- hinc, istinc, illinc (thence). 

These adverbs are employed with the same difference 
which we pointed out above (§ 127) as existing between 
the pronouns hie, isie, and ille, so that hie, hue, and hinc 
point to the place where I, the speaker, am ; istic, istuc, 
and istinc, to the place of the second person, to whom I 
speak ; and iUic, tllucj and illinc, to the place of the third 
person or persons, who are spoken of. The following are 
compounds of hue and hinc : adhuc, until now ; huetisque, 
as far as this place ; obhinc and dehinc, from this moment 
(counting backwaid). 



1 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

[§ 293.] 1. The Comparison of Adverbs is throughout 
dependent upon the comparison of adjectives, for those 
adverbs only have degrees of comparison which are de- 
rived from adjectives or participles by the termination e 
(o) or ter ; and wherever the comparison of adjectives is 
wanting altogether or partly, the same deficiency occurs 
in their adverbs. 

2. The comparative of adverbs is the same as the neuter 
of the comparative of adjectives, and the superlative is de- 
rived from the superlative of the adjectives by changing 
the termination us into e ; e. g., doctior, doctius ; degantior, 
elegantitcs ; emendatior, emendatius ; superlative : doctissi- 
ntus, doctissime ; elegantiasime, emendatusime ; summus^ 
summe. The positives in o (e. g., cito, raroj also make 
the superlative in e; meritissimo and tutissimo, however, 
are more commonly used than meritissime and tutissime, 

[§ 294.] 3. The primitive adverbs, and those derived 
from other words by the terminations im and ttiSf together 
with the various adverbs enumerated in § 270, foil., that 
is, in general, all adverbs which are not derived from ad- 
jectives and participles by the endings e (or o instead of 
It) and ter, do not admit the degrees of comparison. The 
only exceptions are diu and saepe: diutius^ diutissime; 
saepitis, saepissime, Nuper has a superlative nuperrime^ 
but no comparative. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

[§ 295.] 1. Prepositions are indeclinable words, or, to 
use the grammatical term, particles, which express the re- 
lations of nouns to one another or to verbs ; e. g., a town 
in Italy; a journey through Italy; ray love^or you; the 
first century after Christ ; he came out of his house ; he 
lives near Berlin; on the Rhine, &c. They govern, in 
Latin, either the accusative or ablative, and some (though 
mostly in a different sense) both cases. Their Lntin Tin me 
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18 derived from the fact of their being placed, with a few 
exceptions, before the noun. We have already observed 
(§ 276) that a considerable number of these particles are 
properly adverbs, but are- justly reckoned among the 
prepositions, as they more or less frequently govern a 
case. Apart from their etymology, and considering only 
their practical application in the language, we have the 
following classes of prepositions : 

1. Prepositions toith the Accusative, 

Ad, to, or up to. 

Apud, with, near. 

Ante, before (in regard to both time and place). 

Adversus and adversum, against. 

Cis, citra, on this side. 

Circa and circum, around, about. 

Circiter, about (indeRnite time or number). 

Contra, against. 

JErgd, toward. 

Extrdy without. 

Infrdy beneath, below (the contrary o£ supra). 

Inter, among, between. 

Intra, within (the contrary oi extra). 

Juxtd, near, beside. 

Ob, on account of. 

Penes, in the power of. 

Per, through. 

Pone, behind. ' 

Post, after (both of time and space). 

Praeter, beside. 

Prope, near. 

Propter, near, on account of. 

Secundum, after (in time or succession), in accordance 

with, or secundufn naturam vivere. 
Supra, above. 
TVans, on the other side. 
Versus (is put after its noun), toward a place ; e. g., in 

Galliam versus, Massiliam versus. 
Ultra, beyond. 

2. Prepositions with the Ablative, 

A, ab, abs (a before consonants ; ab before vowels and 
some consonants ; and abs only in the combination of 
abs te, for which, however, a te also is used), from, by. 
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Absque, without (obsolete). 

Coram, before, or in the presence of. 

Cum, with. 

De, down from, concerning. 

E and ex (e before consonants only, ex before both vowels 

and consonants), out of, from. 
Prae, before, owing to. 
Pro, before, for. 
Sine, without. 
Tentis (is put after its noun), as far as, up to. 

3. Prepositions with the Accusative and Ablative. 

In, with the accus. — 1, into, on, to, to the question Whith- 
er 1 — 2, against. With the abla^., in, on, to the question 
Where 1 

Suh, with the accus. — 1, under, to the question Whither? 
— 2, about or toward, in an indefinite statement of time, 
as sub vesperam^ toward evening. With the ablat., un- 
^er, to the question Where ? Desub is also used in 
this sense. 

Super, with the accus., above, over ; with the ablat., upon, 
concerning, like de. 

Subter, under, beneath, is used with the accusative, wheth- 
er it expresses being in or motion to a place ; it rarely 
occurs with the ablative, and is, in general, little used. 

[§ 324.] As regards the position of prepositions, it was 
remarked above that verstts and tenus are placed after 
their case. The same is the case with the four preposi- 
tions ante, contra, inter y and propter, when they are joined 
with a relative pronoun ; e. g., qu4)s inter, for inter quos 
These same four prepositions ante, contra, inter, and 
propter, together with the monosyllabic ob, post, de, ex, 
and in, are frequently placed between the adjective and, 
substantive ; e. g., medtos inter hostes, magna ex parte, 
aliquot post menses, and still more frequently.between the 
relative pronoun and the substantive; e. g., qua in re, 
quam ob causam. The preposition cum is always placed 
after, or, rather, appended to, the ablative of the personal 
pronouns me, te, se, nobis and vobis ; as mecum, tecum, no- 
biscum, &c. The same is commonly the case with the 
ablatives of the relative pronoun quo, qua, and quzbus, 
but we may also say cum quo, cum qua, and cum quUnes, 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOUND WORDS. 

[§ 325.] The majority of the prepositions are used also 
to form compound words, especially verbs, modifying, by 
their own meaning, that of the words to which they are 
joined. The prepositions themselves often undergo a 
change in their pronunciation and orthography, on account 
of the initial letter of the verb to which they are prefixed. 
But there is no established usage, and we find, e. g., 
sometimes adloquor^ and sometimes alloquor, and, in like 
manner, impono and inpono, conlega and collega. 

Note, — ^The system of assimilation is generally preferred ; bat the more 
correct mode ondoabtedlv is to leave the form cu the preposition unchang- 
ed, and this will bring uie Latin into closer connection with the earliest 
Oreek, as is shown by the iEolic dialect. 

Ad remains unchanged before vowels, and before the 
consonants J, j^ v, m; before other consonants it under- 
goes an assimilation, that is, the d is changed into the let- 
ter which follows it, and before qu into the kindred c, as 
in acquirOy acquiesce. Its signification remains the same 
as usual, as in adjungo, essumo, qffero, appbno, alloquor. 

Ante remains unchanged ; its meaning is ** before," as 
in anteponOf antefero. 

Circum remains unchanged, and retains, in writing, its 
m even before vowels, although in pronunciation it was 
lost. Only in circumeo and its derivatives the m is often 
dropped, as circueo. Its meaning is *' around," " about," 
as in circumago, circumdo, drcumfero. 

Inter remains unchanged, except in the word intelUgo, 
Its meaning is " between" or " among," as in interpono, 
interloqttor. 

Oh remains generally unchanged, and undergoes the 
assimilation only before c, f, g, and p. Its meaning of 
" against" or " before" appears in oppdno, offeroy occurroy 
oggannio. 

[§ 326.] Per remains unchanged, except in pellicw. 
The r is dropped only in the word pejero, I commit a 
perjurium. Its meaning is " through," as in perlego, per- 
luceo, perago. When added to adjectives it strengthens 
their meaning (§ 107), but in perfidus and perjurus it has 
the power of a negative particle. 
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Post remains- unchanged, except in pomoerium and 
pomerididnuSf in which st is dropped ; its meaning is 
" after," as in postpono. 

Praeter remains unchanged, and signifies *' passing by," 
as in praeterco, praetermitto. 

Trans remains unchanged before TOwels, and for the 
most part, also, before consonants ; but trddo, (radvcOj tret- 
jicio, are more frequent than transdo, transdiico, transjicio. 
When the verb begins with s, the s at the end of trans is 
better omitted, and we should write transcnbo^ transUio, 
Its meaning, " through," " over," or " across," appears in 
transeo, trajicio^ and transmitto, I cross (a river) ; trado, 
surrender. 

[§ 327.] A, ah, abs, viz. : a before m and v ; ah before 
vowels and most consonants ; in aufero (to distinguish it 
from affero) and aufugio, ah is changed into av or au; 
ahs occurs only bemre c and t. Its meaning is " from" 
or " away," as in amitto, avehor, aheo, ahjicio, ahrddo, 
aufBrOf abscondo, ahstineo, 

De, " down" or " away from," as in dejicio, descendo^ 
detrdhoy deter Oy rub off; despicio, look down upon, despise. 
In some compounds, especially adjectives, it has a nega- 
tive power, as in decolor, deformis, aemens, desipio^ despero, 

E and ex, viz. : ex before vowels, and before consonants 
sometimes e and sometimes ex: ex before c^ p, q, s, t, ex- 
cept in escendo and epoto ; before^ it assimilates to it ; e 
is used before all the other consonants, except in exlex. 
The s after x is generally thrown out, as exequor, exilium, 
expecto, extinguo. Its meaning, " out of" or " from," ap- 
pears in ejicio, emineo, endto, erijno, effero (extuli), excello^ 
expono, exqulro, extraho, exaudio, exigo, exulcero, &c. The 
idea of completion is implied in several of these com- 
pounds, as^in efficio, enarro, exoro, 

[§ 328.] In is changed into im before h and p and an- 
other m, and is assimilated to I and r. Its meaning is 
"in" or "into," as in incurro, impono, illido, irrumpo. 
When prefixed to adjectives and participles it has a nega- 
tive power ; e. g., indoctus, incautus, ineptus (from aptusj, 
insipiens, improvidtis, imprudens, impardtus, the negative 
ofparatus, because there is no verb imp&ro, 

Prae remains unchanged, and its meaning is " before," 
as in praeferoj praecipio, praeripio. 

Pro remains unchanged. For the purpose, as is gen* 
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erally supposed, of ayoiding hiatus, a ^Z is inserted in 

\prodeo, prodigOy and in those forms of the verb prosum in 

which the initial e would cause hiatus, as prodes^ prodest, 

proderam. (See above, § 156.) Its meaning, "forth" or 

** forward,** appears in prqfero, procurro, prodeo, prajicto, 

prospido. 

Note. — ^The opinion is now beginning to be entertained, that many of tiie 
Latin prepositions are old ablatives ; and as tiie early ablatives in Latin 
ended m ue letter <2, we may in this way, perhaps, accoant for the pres- 
ence of that letter in such forms as prodeo, prodigus, prodes, prodest, &:c. 

[§ 329.] Sub remains unchanged before vowels, but un- 
dergoes assimilation before consonants, or the h is dropped. 
Its meaning is '' under," as in summitto, suppono^ sustineo; 
or "from under," as in subduco, summoveo^ surripio; an 
approach from below is expressed in subeo, sticcedoj sua- 
picio, look up to, esteem ; and to do a thing instead of an- 
other person, in subsortior. It weakens the meanijig in 
such verbs as stihrideo, subvereor, and in adjectives, such 
as subabsurdtis, subtristis, subrusttcus, subobscunis. In this 
last sense the b is not assimilated to r. 

Super f '* above," as in superimpono, supersto, super sedeo^ 
set myself above, or omit. 

Subter, " from under," as in subterfugio. 

Com for cum appears in this form only before b, p, m, 
before Z, w, r, the final m is assimilated lo these letters, 
and before all other consonants it is changed into n. Be- 
fore vowels the m is dropped, e. g., coeo, cohaereo^ and in 
addition to this a contraction takes place in cogo and cogito 
(from coago, coagitoj. The m is retained only in a few 
words, as comes, comitium^ cornitor, comedo. It signifies 
•' with" or " together," as in conjungo, confero, compono, 
colUdOj colltgo, corrddo, coeo, coalescoj cohaereo. In some 
verbs and participles it merely strengthens the meaning, 
as corrumpo, coricerpo, confringo, consceleratus. 

[$ 330.] Note, — ^We most not leave annoticed here what are called the 
inseparable prepositions, that is, some little words which are never used 
by tnems^lves, bat occur only in compound verbs and adjectives, where 
tbev modify the meaning in the same way as the above-mentioned sepa- 
rable prepositions. The following is a list of them : 

Amb (trom the Greek d/U0/), " aroand," " about," as in etmhio, ambdro 
(amhustusj, ambigOt ambiguus. In ampkctorf ampiUOy the b is dropped on 
accoant of the p; before palatals amb is changed into an; e. g., ancepSt 
anquxrOf and also before ^f in the word anfractus. 

Dis or di de.'i^otes separation, as in dvsjiciot diripio, distrdho, digiro, 
d^udico, dispone, dissiro, dUtinguo, dimitto (to be oistingoished from <20> 
nnttoj. It strengthens the meaning in discupio. 

Re signifies ''back:" remUto, rqficio, reiftrtor, Befcnre a vowel or an A, 
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a <2 ia iiuierted : redeo red^g^, redhibeo. The d in reddo, I give back, is of 
a diiferent kind. JSe denotes separation in resolvo, revello, retego, recingo, 
recltido, refringo, resSco ; and ia religo, reUbo, and others, it denotes repe- 
tition. 

Se, " aside/' " on one side :" sedtieo, sevoco, seeObo, tep&no, ^ungo. In 
adjectives it signifies " without :" tedrus, socors for secors. 

The prefixes ne and tfe are of a somewhat different natore : ne has neg* 
ative power, as in nefaSf nemo (ne homojf nescio. Ve is likewise negative, 
bat occurs in a much smaller number of words, viz., in vesanvs and vecon 
CvecordiaJ, senseless. In vegrandis and v^foUidus it seems to denote 
ugliness. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



[§ 331.] 1. Conjunctions are those indeclinable parts 
of speech which express the relations in which sentences 
stand to one another. They therefore are, as it were, 
the links of propositions, whence their name conjunctions. 

2. In regard to their fonn (Jigura)^ they are either sim- 
ple or compound. Of the former kind are, e. g., et, acy 
aty sed, nam; and of the latter atque^ itaque, attdmen, 
giquidem, enimvero^ verumenimvero. 

3. In reference to their signification, they may bo di- 
vided into the following classes. They denote : 

[§ 332.] 1. A union (conjunctiones copulatlvaej, as et^ ac, 
atque, and the enclitic qtie^ as well as the negative belong- 
ing to the verb, neque or nee, or doubled so as to become 
an affirmative, nee (neque) non^ equivalent to et, Etiam 
and quoque also belong to this class, together with the ad- 
verbial item and ittdem. As these particles unite things 
which are of a kind, so the disjunctive conjunctions, sig- 
nifying " or," connect things which are distinct from each 
other. They are aut, vel, the suffix ve, and sive or seu. 

Note. — Ac is never used before vowels (which, however, do not include 
j) or before an h ; cUque occurs most frequently before vowels, but before 
consonants also. 

Etiam stands before the word which has the emphasis, and quoque after 
it. When propositions are to be connected, etiam is better than quoque. 

The Latin language is fond of doubling the conjunctions of this kind, 
whereby words and propositions are more emphatically brought under one 
general idea. The English " as well as" is expressed by 

et — etf 

et — quCt 

que — et., and 

que — qu^, which is found only in poetry. 

Negative propositions are connected in English by " neither— -nQr," and 
in Latin by 

noque — nequCt or nee — nee. 
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Fropositiong, one of which ii negative and the other affirmative, " on the 
one band, but not on the other/' or "not on the one hand, bat on the other/' 
are connected by 

et — neqtte 
neque — et. 

Oar "either — or/' is expressed by out — aut^ or vd — vd. Sive — sive 
leaves it undecided as to how a matter is to be taken. Mode — mode, and 
nunc — nunc, are equivalent to sometimes — sometimes ; quum — ium to both 

iiid. 



[§ 340.] 2. The following express a comparison, •* as," 
'* like," " than as if" fconjunctiones comparativae) : ut or 
utiy sicut, velut, proUt, praeut, the poetical ceu, quam, tarn- 
quam, quasi, ut si, ac si, together with ac and atque, when 
they signify ** as," which is the case after adjectives and 
adverbs denoting similarity or dissimilarity, such as par, 
aeque, juxta, perinde, alitcs, aliter, &c. 

[§ 341.] 3. The following express a concession with the 
general signification " although" fconjunctiones conces- 
sivaej : etsi, etiamsi, tarnetsi (or tamenetsij, quamquam, 
quamvis, quantumvis, quamUbet, licet', together with ut in 
the sense of " even if," or " although," and quum when 
it signifies ** although." 

[§ 342.^ 4. The following express a condition, the funda- 
mental signification being "if" fconjunctiones condition- 
ales J : si, sin, nisi or ni, simodo, dummodo, if only, if but 
(for which dum and modo are also used alone), dummodo 
ne, or simply modo ne or dumne, 

[§344.] 5, The following express a conclusion, or infer- 
ence, with the general signification of " therefore ;" " con- 
sequently" fconjunctiones conclusivaej : ergo, igitur, itaque, 
eo, ideo, iccirco, proinde, propterea, and the relative con- 
junctions, signifying *' wherefore ;" quapropter quare, 
quam^brem, qtiocircd, unde, 

[§ 345.] 6. The following express a catise, or reason, 
with the meaning of " for," and " because" fconjunctiones 
causalesj : nam, namque, cnim, etenim, quia, quod, quoniam, 
quippe, quum, quando, quandoqutdem, siquidem, 

[§ 347.] 7. The following express a purpose or object, 
with the signification of " in order that," or *' in order 
that not" fconjunctiones JiTuiles J : ut or uti, quo, ne or ut ne, 
neve or neu, quin, qttominus, 

[§ 348.] 8. The following express an opposition, with 
the signification of ** but" fconjunctiones adversaiivaej : 
sed, autem, verum, vero, at, at enim, atqui, tamen, attdmen, 
sedtdmen, veruntdmen, at vero, enimverOy verufnenimvero, 
ceterum* 
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[§ 350.] 9. Time is expressed by the conjujictiones tern" 
parales : quum^ quum jmmum, ut, ut primum, ubi, post' 
quant, antequam, oxid priusquam, quando^ simulac or simtd- 
atque, or simid alone, dum, usque dum, donee, quoad, 

[§ 351.] 10. The following interrogative particles like- 
wise belong to the conjunctions : num, utrum, an, and the 
suffix ne, which forms with non a special interrogative 
particle nonne; also ec and en, as they appear in ecquis, 
ecquando, and enumquam, and numquid^ ecquid^ when used 
as pure interrogative particles. 

Note. — Num and ee fen) and their compoanda give a negative meaning 
to direct qaestions, that is, they are oaed in the supposition that the an- 
swer will be "no;'' e. g., numputcu me tarn d/emeniem Juute 1 yoa surely 
do not believe that, &c. 

Utrum, in accordance with its derivation (fixun uter, which of two), is 
used only in double questions, and is followed by an. 

[§ 355.] 11. Most conjunctions are placed at the begin- 
ning of the proposition which they introduce ; only these 
few, enim, autem, vero, together with quidem and quoque, 
are placed after the first word of a proposition, or afi:er 
the second when the first two belong together, or when 
one of them is the auxiliary verb esse, Quidem and quoque, 
when belonging to single words, may take any place in a 
proposition, but they are always placed after the word 
which has the emphasis. Itaque and igitur are common- 
ly used with this distinction, that itaque stands first, while 
igitur is placed after the first, and sometimes even after 
several words of a proposition. But tamen may be put 
either at the beginning of a proposition, or after the first 
word. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

[§ 359.] 1. Interjections are sounds uttered under the 
influence of strong emotions. They are indeclinable, and 
stand in no close connection with the rest of a sentence ; 
for the dative and accusative, which are joined with some 
of them, are easily explained by an ellipsis. See § 402 
and 403. 

2. The number of interjections in any language can not 
be -fixed. Those which occur most frequently in Latii^ 
authors are the following : 
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(a) Of joy : to, e«, ha^ he, Kahahe, euoe, euax, 
(h) Of grief : vae, heu, eheu, ohe^ au, hei,pro, 

(c) Of astonishment : o^ en qt ecce, hui, hem^ eJiem, aha, 
atat, papae, vah ; and of disgust : phui, apage, (See 

(d) Of calling : heus, o^ eho, ehodum ; of attestation : 
pro, also written proh, 

(e) Of praise or flattery : eia, euge, 

[§ 360.] 3. Other parts of speech, especially suhstan- 
lives and adjectives, adverbs and verbs, and even complex 
expressions, such as oaths and invocations, must in par- 
ticular connections be regarded as interjections. Such 
nouns are : pa^ (be still !), malum, indignum, nefandum^ 
miserum, miserahile — to express astonishment and indig- 
nation ; macte, and with a plural macti, expresses appro- 
bation. Adverbs : nae, profecto, cito, bene, belle ! Verbs 
used as interiections are, quaeso, precor^ oro, obsecro, amdbo 
(to all of which te or vos may be added), used in imploring 
and requesting. So, also, age, agite, cedo, sodes (for ai 
audes, i. e., si audiesj, sis, sultis (for si vis, si vtdtisj, and 
agesis, agedum, dgitedum, 

[§ 361.] 4. Among the invocations of the gods, the fol- 
lowing are particularly frequent : mehercule, mehercle, her- 
cule, hercle, or mehercules, meditis Jiditts, mecastor, ecastor, 
pol, edepol, per deum, per deum immortalem, per deos, per 
Jovem, pro (op proh) Juppiter, pro sancte (supreme) Jup' 
piter, pro dii immortales, pro de&m Jidem, pro deHtm atque 
kominum Jidem, pro deOim or j)ro dedm immortalium (sciL 
/idem), and several others of this kind. 
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SYNTAX. 

L CONNECTION OF SUBJECT AND PaEDICATB. 



CHAPTER LXIX 



[§ 362.} 1. The subject of a proposition is that of which 
any thing is declared, and the predicate that which is de- 
clared of the subject. 

The subject appears either in the form of a substantive, 
or in that of an adjective or pronoun, supplying the place 
of a substantive. Whenever there is no such grammatical 
subject, the indeclinable part of speech or proposition 
which takes its place is treated as a substantive of the 
neuter gender. (Comp. § 43.) 

[§ 365.] 2. The predicate appears either in the form of 
a verb, or of the auxiliary esse combined with a noun. 

The predicate accommodates itself as much as possible 
to its subject. When the predicate is a verb, it must be 
in the same number as the subject ; e. g., arbor vtret, the 
tree is green ; arbores virent, the trees are green. When 
the predicate is an adjective, participle, or adjective pro- 
noun, combined with the auxiliary esse, it takes the num- 
ber and gender of the subject, and esse takes the number 
of the subject ; e. g., puer est modestus, libri sunt mei, 
prata sunt secta. 

When the predicate is a substantive with the auxiliary 
esse^ it is independent of the subject both in regard to 
number and gender ; e. g., captivi militum jjraedajkerant ; 
amicitia vinculum quoddam est hominum inter se. But 
when a substantive has two forms, one masculine and the 
other feminine, as rex, regina ; magister, magistra ; in- 
ventor, inventrix ; corruptor, corruptrix ; praeceptor, pra^- 
ceptrix, the predicate must be in the same gender as the 
subject ; e. g., licentia corruptrix est morum ; stilus opti- 
mum est dicendi effector et magister. When the subject is 
a neuter, the predicate takes the masculine form, the lat- 
ter being more nearly allied to the neuter than the fem- 
inine ; e. g., tempus vitae magister est. When the subject 
is a noun epicene (see § 42), the predicate follows its 
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grammatical gender; as aqiMa volucrum regina, fida 

ministra Jovis, 

It is only by way of exftbption that etse is sometimes 

connected with adverbs of place, such as aliquis or aliquid 

prope^ propter^ longe, procul est, or when esse signifies ** to 

be in a condition ;" e. g., rectissime sunt apud te omnia, 

every thing with you is in a very good state or condition. 

[^ 366.] Note. — Collective Bocmg, that ig, guch ag denote a maltitade of 
mdiyidaal persong or things, e. g., muUitwdo^ turbct^ vis, exerdtusj juverUu$, 
nobUitaSy gens, plebs, wlgus, gometimeg have a plural verb for ^eir pred- 
icate. For the same reagon, a plural verb ig gometimeg joiaed ag predi- 
cate with quisque and tUerque. 

[§ 370.] 3. When nouns are combined with one an- 
other, without being connected by the verb esse, or by a 
relative pronoun and esse^ in such a manner as to form 
only one idea, as in " a good man," the adjective, parti- 
ciple, or pronoun follows the substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case ; e. g., huic modesto ptcero credo, hanc mo- 
destam virginem diltgo. 

When two substantives are united with each other in 
this way, they are said to stand in apposition to each other, 
and the one substantive explains and defines the other; 
e, g., oppidum Paestum, arbor laurus, Taurus mans, 
Socrates vir sapientissimus. The explanatory substantive 
(substantivum appontum) takes the same case as the one 
which it serves to explain ; e. g., Socratem, sapientissimum 
virum, Athenienses irUerfecerunt, They may differ in num- 
ber and gender, as urhs Athenae ; pisces signum ; fratrem 
tuum, delicias meas, vidi; but when the substantive in 
apposition has two genders, it takes the one which an- 
swers to that of the other substantive. The predicate like- 
wise follows the substantive which is to be explained, as 
Tullibla, deliciolae nostrae^ tuum munuseulum fiagitat ; 
Quum duofuLmina nostri imperii svJMo in Hispania, Cn, 
et P. ScipioTies, extincti occidissent, for the words dtcoful- 
mina, though placed first, are only in apposition. Wnon 
plural names of places are explained by the apposition 
urbs, oppidum^ civitas, the predicate generally agrees with 
the apposition ; e. g., Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulen- 
tissimum^ concrematum est Julmine, 
O vitae philosophia dux (magistra), virtutis indagdtrix ex- 

pultrixque vitiorum ! 
Pythag^^as velut genitricem virtutumjrugalitatem omnibus 

ingerebat (commendabat). 
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[§ 371.] 4. When a relative or demonstrative pronoun 

refei*s to a noun in another sentence, the pronoun agrees 

with it in gender and number; e. g., tarn modestus ille 

puer est^ quern vidisti^ de quo audivisti, cujus tutor es, ut 

omnes eum diligant. 

[^ 372.] Note. — ^Exception to this rale : when a word of a preceduu^ 
proposition, or this proposition itself, is explained by a substantive with 
the verbs esse, dicere, vocare, appdlare, nominare, naberf, putare, dec, or 
their passives, the relative prouoon nsnallv takes the gender and nnmber 
of the explanatory substantive which follows ^ e. g.r Thebae ipsae, qvod 
Boeotiae captU est; animcU plenum raiionis, guem vocamus hominem', 
domicUia coryunctOy qtuu urbes dicimus ; Romaefanum Dianae popuH 
LcUini cum populo Romano fecerunt .* ea erat confessio, caput rentm Jto- 
mam esse; Si omnia facienda sunt, quae amid velint, non amicitiae tales, 
sed conjurationes putandae sunt, i. e., soch things or connections can not 
be looked upon as friendships, but are conspiracies. So, also: ista quidem 
vis, surely ^is is force > Jiaec Juga est, non profectio ; ea ipsa causa bdH 
fuit, for id ipsum, &c. Idem vme et idem noue^ ea demum finna amici- 
tiaest. 

[§ 373.] 5. When the subject consists of several nouns 
in the singular, the predicate is generally in the plural, 
if either all or some of those nouns denote persons ; but 
if they denote things, either the singular or plural may be 
used. If, however, one of the nouns is in the plural, the 
predicate must likewise be in the plural, unless it attach 
Itself more especially to the nearest substantive in the 
singular. 

Antonius et Octaviantts vicerunt BrtUum et Cassium apud 

Phitippos. 
Cum temptcs necessitasque postulat, decertandum manu est, 

et mors servituti turpitudinique anteponenda, 
Benefidum et gratia kofnines inter se conjungunt. 
Vita, ?nors, divitiae, paupertas omnes homines vehementis- 

sime permdvent, 

[§ 376.] 6. With regard to the gender which the predi- 
cate (an adjective, participle, or pronoun) takes when it 
belongs to several nouns, the following rules must be ob- 
served : 

(aj When the nouns are of one gender, the predicate 
(adjective, participle, or pronoun) takes the same. 

(hj When they are of different genders, the nmsculine 
(in case of their denoting living beings) is preferred to 
the feminine, and the predicate accordingly takes the 
masculine. When the nouns denote things, the predicate 
takes the neuter, and when they denote both living beings 
and things mixed together, it takes either the gender of 
the living beings or the neuter. 
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Jam pndem pater mihi et mater mortui sunt. 

Labor voluptasque, dissimilia natura^ sodetate quadam in" 

ter se naturali juncta sunt, 
Jane^fac aetemos pacem pacisque ministros ! 
Romani, si me sceltis fratris, te senectus ahsumpserit^ regem 

regnumque Macedoniae suafutura sciunt. 

Or "the predicate (adjective, participle, or pronoun) 
agrees only with one of the nouns, and is supplied by the 
mind for the others ; this is the case especially when the 
subject consists of nouns denoting both living beings and 
things. 

Thrasyhulus contemptus est primo a tyrannis atque ejus 

solitudo, 
L, Brutus exulem et regem ipsum et liheros ejtis, ct gentem 

Tarquiniorum essejussit, 
Hominis utilitati agri omnes et maria parent. 

-[§ 378.J 7. When the personal pronouns ego^ tu, nos^ 
vosy combined with one or more other nouns, form the 
subject of a proposition, the predicate follows the first per- 
son in preference to the second and third, and the second 
in pre&rence to the third. 

Si tu et Tidlia, lux nostra, valetis, ego et stuivissimus Cicero 

valemtM. 
Quid est quod tu aut ilia cum Fortuna hoc nomine queri 

possitis ? 



JL ON THE USE OF CASES. 

CHAPTER LXX. "^ 

NOMINATIVE CASE. 

[§ 279.] 1. The subject of a proposition is in the nom- 
inative (see § 362), and the noun of the predicate only 
when it is connected with the subject by esse or the simi- 
lar verbs : apparere, appear; existere, fieri, evader e, come 
into existence, become; videri, seem, Q.p^eax; manere, 
remain ; or the passives of the actives mentioned in § 394 ; 
viz., did, appeltari., existimari, haheri, &c. ; e. g., Justus 
vpdebatur, he appeared just ; rex appettabatur, he was call- 
ed king. The personal pronouns ego, tu, Ule, nos;vos, and 
Uli, are implied in the terminations of the verb, and are 
expressed only when they denote emphasis or opposition. 
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In rehtts angustis animostis atquefortU appare, 

Appius ddeo novum sibi ingenium induerat ut plehicola re- 

pente omnisque aurae papillaris captator evaderet. 
Ego reget ejeci, vos tj/rannos introducitU ; ego libertatem, 

quae non erat, peperi, vos partam servare non vtdtis, says 

L. Brutus to the Romans. 

Note. — ^Tbe constraction of the acciuatiye witih tihe infinitive is the only 
case in which the sabject is not in the nominative, but in the accosative. 
(See ^ 599.) Li this case the noon of the predicate, with the above-men- 
tioned verlw, is likewise in the accusative. 

[§ 381.] 2. The nominative is sometimes not expressed 
in Latin, and the word homines is understood with a verb 
in the third person plural active, in such phrases as laudant 
hunc regem, they, or people, praise this king ; dicunt, tra- 
dunty ferunt hunc regem esse justum, people say that this 
king is just 
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AOOUBATIY£ CASE. 

[§ 382.] 1. The accusative denotes the immediate ob- 
ject of an. action, and is therefore joined to all transitive 
verbs, v^hether active or deponent, to express the person 
or thing affected by the action implied in such verbs ; e. 
g., pater amat (tueturj Jilium. When the verb is active, 
che same proposition may be expressed without change 
of meaning in the passive voice, the object or accusative 
becoming the subject or nominative ; thus, instead oi pater 
amatfilium^ we may Wj jilius amatur a patre. 

The transitive or intransitive nature of a verb depends 
entirely upon its meaning (see § 142), which must be 
learned from the dictionary. It must, however, be ob- 
served that many Latin verbs may acquire a transitive 
meaning, besides their original intransitive one, and ac- 
cordingly govern the accusative; e. g., doleo signifies, I 
feel pain, or I am ^orry ; but it has also a transitive mean- 
ing, I lament, and may therefore govern an accusative ; 
e. g., doleo casum tuum, I lament thy misfortune. Real 
intransitives are, by way of exception, joined sometimes 
with the accusative of some neuter pronoun ; e. g., hoe 

fatideo, hoc laetor, I rejoice at this; unum omnes student/ 
ut not gaudeo hanc rem, or student hanc rem. 
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[§ 386.] 2. Intransitive verbs which imply motion, as 
tre, vadere, volare, and some, also, which imply ** being in 
a place," as jacerCj stare, and sedere, acquire a transitive 
meaning by being compounded with a preposition, and 
accordingly govern the accusative. This, however, is gen- 
erally the case only in verbs compounded with the prepo- 
sitions circum, per, praeter, trans, and super, and in those 
compound verbs which have acquired a figurative mean- 
ing. Such verbs become perfect transitives, and the ac- 
cusative which they take in the active form of a proposi- 
tion as their object, becomes the. nominative of the sub- 
ject, when the proposition is changed into the passive 
form ; e. g,,Jlumen transitur, societas inttur, mors pro repuh- 
lica obitur. With other compounds the accusative is only 
tolerated, for generally the preposition is repeated, or the 
dative is used instead of the preposition with its case (§ 
415). 

[$ 387.] Note. — Hence we commonly say, e. g., accido ad te, I step up 
to thee, or tibi, I join thee ; but rarely accedo muros, or ierram. Adno, I 
swim np to, commonly ad naves, urbem, or fuzvibus, urbi ; but rarely naves, 
urbem. Homo advoivOur ad genua, or genibus ; advolviiur genua also 
may be said. Some compound verbs (though not those compounded with 
circum, per, praeter, trans, and super) either lose their intransitive mean- 
ing alt(^ether, or retain it along with tiie transitive one, and accordingly 
^vem the accusative either exclusively, or only in their particular trans- 
itive meaning. Of this kind are adeo and convenio in the sense of " I step 
up to a person for the purpose of speaking to him ;" ag^dior (and adorior), 
coSo, I conclude, e. g., an alliance ; excedo and egredior, I transgress, e. g., 
the bounds ; obeo, I visit, undertake ; occumho (mortem), I suffer death, or 
die ; subeo, I undertake. But every thing defends upon the meaning of 
such verbs, which must be learned from a dictionary. 

[§ 388.] 3. The active verbs defidOfjuvo, adjuvo, defugio, 
effugio, prqfugio, refugio, and suhterfugio, and the depo- 
nents imitor, seqttor, and sector, govern the accusative. 
They are real transitives, and the actives have a personal 
passive. 

Fortes fortuna adjuvat. 
Nemo mortem effugere potest, 
Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequttur. 

Note, — The compounds of sequor ($ 209) likewise govern the accusi^ve t 
obsiqtior, I comply with, alone governs toe dative. 

[§ 390.] 4. Five impersonal verbs (§ 225), which ex- 
press certain feelings, viz., piget, (I ana) vexed ; pudet, (I 
am) ashamed; poenitet, (I) repent; taedet, (I am) disgusted, 
and miseret, (I) pity, take an accusative of the person af- 
fected. As to the case by which the thing exciting such 
a feeling is expressed, see § 441. 
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Decet, it is becoming, and its compounds likewise gov- 
ern the accusative of the person, but they differ from the 
above-mentioned impersonal verbs, inasmuch as decet and 
its compounds may have a nominative for their subject, 
though not a peFsoHal one. 
Candida pax hq%^itt^Sf trux, decet iraferas, 

[§ 391.] 5. The.fiafbi if^e (teach), with its compounds 
edocere and ded(Hme^fffa& ^lare (conceal), have two accu- 
satives of the object, one of the thing and another of the 
person, as Antigontis iter, quod hahehat adversus Eumenem, 
omnes cdabat. 

FortUTUi belli artem victos quoque docet. 
Catilina juventutem, quam iUexerat, multis modis mala 

Jadnora edocebat. 

Note. — When sach a proposition takes the passive form, tbe accnsative 
of the person becomes tne nominative, as omnes celabantur ah Anti 
bat the thing may remain in the accusative ; e. g., Latinae legiones 
societate muitiam Romanatn edoctae ; omjies beUi artes edoctus. Bat 
thing may be expressed, also, by the preposition de, as cdcUus awn a te 
hoc de re ; judices de his rebus docentur. 

[§ 393.] 6. The verbs ^<?5C<?, reposco, flagito,! AemKnAi 
oro^ rogOf I entreat ; interrogo and percontar, I ask or in- 
quire, also admit a double accusative, one of the person 
and another of the thing, but the verbs which denote de- 
manding or entreating also take the ablative of the per- 
son with the preposition ab, and those denoting inquiring 
may take the ablative of the thing with de, Peto, postulo^ 
and quaero are never used with a double accusative, but 
the first two have always the ablative of the person with 
abf and quaero with ab, de, or ex. 

Nulla salus bello, pacem te poscimtts omnes, 

Legati Hennenses ad Verrem adeunt eumque simulacrum 

Cereris et Vietoriae reposcunt, 
Pusionem quendam Socrates apud Platonem interrogat 

quaedam geometrica, 

[§ 394.] 7. The following verbs (which in the passive 
voice have two nominatives) have in the active two accu- 
satives, one of the object and the other of the predicate : 
dicere, vocare, appellare, nominare, nuncupare, also scribere, 
and itiscribere; ducSre, habere, judicare^ existimare, nume^ 
rare, putare (arbitrari), intelligere, agnoscere, repertre, in- 
ventre^ facere (pass, fieri), reddiere, instituere, constituere^ 
creare, ddigere^ designare^ declarare, renuntiare, and others; 
sepraebh^e^ se praestare. Thus we say in the active, Oice^ 
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roTiem nnivenus populus adversus Catilinam consulem de- 
claravitj and in the passive, Cicero ah universe populo con- 
*ul declarattcs est. 

Romulus urhem, quam condtdit, Romam vocavit, 
Socrates totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrahatur . 
Bene de me ?neritis gratum me praebeo. 
Scytharum gens antiquissima semper haiUta est. 

[§ 395.] 8. The accusative is used with verbs and ad- 
jectives to express the extent of time and space, in an- 
swer to the questions, how far 1 how long 1 how broad ? 
bow deep 1 how thick ] e. g,, nunquam pedem a me dis- 
cessit, he never moved one step from me ; a recta consden- 
tda non transversum unguem oportet discedere, not one fin- 
ger's breadth ; Jbssa duos pedes lata or longa ; cogita- 
tionem sohrii hominis punctutn temporis suscipe^ take, for 
one moment, the thought of a rational man ; tres annos 
mecum habitavit^ or per tres annos, which, however, im- 
plies that the period was a long one. The ablative is not 
often used in Uiis sense. 

Campus Marathon ab Alhenis circUer miliapassuum decern 

abest. 

.Quaedam bestiolae unum tantum diem vivunt. 

Decern annos Trqja oppugnata est ab universa Graecia, 

Juacrimans in carcere mater noctes diesque assidebat. 

[$ 397.] Note. — Old, in reference to the years which a person has lived, 
is expressed in Latin by 7iat%LS, with an accusative of the time; e. g., 
DecessU Alexander mensem unum, artnos tres et triginta natus. 

[§ 398.] 9. The names of towns, and not unfrequently 
of small islands, are put in the accusative with verbs im- 
plying motion, without the preposition in or ad, which 
are required, with the names of countries ; e. g., Juvenes 
Romani Athenas studiorum causa prqficisci solebant. 

We may here mention at once all the rules relating to 
the construction of the names of towns. When they de- 
note the place whence, they are in the ablative ; when the 
place where ? in the dative (locative). When we have to 
express " through a town," die preposition per is required. 

JVbte.— With regard to the names of towns denoting the place lohcre ? 
there is no difficulty when they belong to the first declension or are plur- 
als, as Romae, at Rome ; AthSnis, at Athens. If the names belong to the 
second declension, they take the termination i, as Beneventi, Tarenti, Ac, 
for the ending i is an ancient form of the dative of the second declension, 
as in uni, nutU. When a name of a town belon§:s to the third declension, 
it often happens that by a natural change the t of the dative or locative 
has become e; e. g., Carthagini, Anx^ri, TiUbri, Lacedaemoni, bat also 
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Carthagine, Lacedaemdne ; and the change of Carthaffini i^to Carthagim 
precisely similar to the change ofheri into here, 

Demardtus quidam, Tdrquinii regis pater, tyrannumy Cyp- 

selum qttodferre non poterat^ Tarquinias Cormtko fugit^ 

et ibi suasfortunas constituiL 
Vionynus tyrartims Syracusis exptdsus Carinthi pueros do- 

cehat, 
Romae Constdes, Athenis Archontes, Carthagine Suff'eies, 

stvejudiceSf quotannis creabantur, 

[^ 399.] Note 1. — When the words urhs, oppidum, locus, Slc, follow the 
names of towns as appositions, they generaUy take a preposition ; e. g., 
Demarattts Corinthius se corUulU Tarquinias, in urbem Etruriae JloreTb- 
tissimam. In answer to the question where ? however, the simple abla- 
tive may be used, bat never the dative or genitive ; e. g., Archtas Antio- 
diiae natVrS est, celebri quondam urbe et copiosd (or in celebri nrhej. When 
these words, with their prepositions, precede uie names of towns, the lat- 
ter are invariably pat in the same case , e. ^., ad urbem Ancyram, ex urbe 
JRoma, ex oppido Thermis, in oppido Athenis, in oppido Adrumeto. 

[$ 400.] Note 2. — The wcnrds aomus and rus are treated like the names 
of towns, consequently domum (also domos in the plar.) and ms, home, 
into the coantry ; domo and rure, from home, from the country ; domi, ruri 
(more frequent than rure), at home, in the country. Domi also takes the 
datives meae, tuae, suae, nostrae, vestrae, and,alienae ; but if any other ad- 
jective is joined with it, or if the name of the possessor is added in the 
genitive, a preposition is commonly used ; e. g., in Ula domo, in domo pub- 
lica, in privata domo, in domo Caesdris or ipsius. lii the case of domtem 
and domo, the rule is, on the whole, the same. Humi, on tlio ground, is 
used in the same way in answer to the question where? and belH aiA 
militiae, always in combination with, or in opposition to,, domi: bdli 
domique, or domi bellique, domi militiaeque, at home and in the camp. 

[§ 401.] The poets may express by the accusative any 
locdity answering to the question whither? as Italiam 
fato profugus Laviniaque venit litora ; Speluncam JDido 
dux et Trojanus eandem deveniunt ; Verba refers aures non 
pervenientia nostras. 

[§ 402.] 10. In exclamations, the accusative of the per- 
son or thing wondered at is used, either with the inter- 
jections o, heUf eheu, or without them ; e. g., Heu me 
miserum ! O wretched man that I am ! heu dementiam ex- 
istimantium ! O the folly of those who believe ! &c. ; me 
miserum ! Huncine hominem ! handne impudentiam, ju- 
dices ! handne aud>aciam / O fallaccm hominum spem 
fragilemque fortunam et indnes nostras contentiones / 

[$ 403.] Note. — With these as with all other interfections, the vocative 
also is used when the person or thing itself is invoked. Vae and Jwi are 
usually joined with the dative, as vae misero mihi f vae victis ! JEccc and 
en are preferred with the nominative. 

[§ 404.] 11. The following prepositions govern the ac- 
cusative : ad, apud, ante, adversus and adt^ersum, cis and 
citra, circa and circum, circiter, contra ^ ^g^9 extra ^ infra^ 
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inter, intra, juaita, oh, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, prope, 
propter, secundum, supra, trans, versus, ultra, and in and 
sub when joined with verbs of motion. Respecting super 
and suhter, see § 320. 
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DATIVE CASE. 

[§ 405.] 1. The dative is the case of reference, or, if we 
compare it with the accusative, the case denoting the re- 
moter object ; for as the accusative serves to denote the 
effect, or that which is acted upon, in contrast to the agent 
or active subject, so the dative denotes that with reference 
to which the subject acts, or in reference to which it pos- 
sesses this or that quality. Hence the dative is used : 

fa) With all transitive verbs, along with the accusative, 
either expressed or understood, to denote the person in 
reference to whom or for whom a thing is done; e. g., 
date panem pauperibtis, mitto tibi librum, suadeo tihi, nun- 
tiayit imperatori, promisit militibus. This rule implies 
that the person for whose benefit or loss any thing is done 
is expressed by the dative (dativus commodi et incomfno- 
d^) f ®» g*» Pisisirdtus sibi, non patriae, Megarenses vicit; 
Non scholae^ sed vitae discimus, 

[§ 406.] fbj With intransitive verbs, which, though they 
usually do not govern any case, may yet express that the 
action is done with reference to something or somebody. 
We mention here especially vacare, nubere, and supplicare. 
Vaco signifies '* I am free," hence vaco alicui rei, I have 
leisure for a thing or occupy myself with it, as vaco philo- 
sophiae, Nubo originally signifies " I cover ;" and as, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, the bride on her wedding- 
day covered her face, she was said ntAere alicui viro, *' to 
cover herself for a man," that is, "to marry." SuppHco 
signifies "I am a suppliant" (supplcx)^ hence supplico 
alicui, I implore a person. 

Homo non sibi soli natus est, sed patriae, sed suis, 
Civitas Romana inter bellorum strepitum parum olim vaca- 

bat liberalihus disciplinis, 
Plures in Asia mtdieres singulis viris solent nubere. 
Neque Caesari solum, sed etiam amicis ejus omnibus pro te^ 

sicut ad hi^ feci, lihentissime supplicabo, 

H2 
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[^ 407.] Nc€e, — Suadeo tibi Kane rem has nothing that is strange to ns, 
as we use the same constniction in English. PersiMdw denotes the com- 
pletion of suadeo, and most he noticed here hecaase its constmction differs 
6t)m that of our verb " to persuade." We use the passive fc»in ** I am 
persuaded," but in Latin we must say hoc (or any other neuter pronoun) 
nUhi persuadeiuvf as the construction is managed in such a way as to make 
the clause which follows the subject : penuadOtur mihi, perstuuum mihi 
est, mihi persucuum habeo. 
Mihi quidem nunquam persuad&ri potuit, animos, dum in corporibus essent 

morUdibus, vivere, quum exissent ex his, emdri. 

[§ 409.] 2. The dative is joined with all adjectives (and 
adverbs) whose meaning is incomplete, unless a person or 
an object is mentioned for or against whom, tor whose 
benefit or loss the quality exists. Of this kind are those 
which express utility or injury t pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness^ inclination or disinclination, ease or difficulty, suitable- 
ness or unsuitableness, similarity or dissimilarity, equality 
or ijiequality. 

Adjectives expressing a friendly or hostile disposition 
toward a person sometimes take the prepositions in, erga, 
adversus, instead of the dative ; and utilis, inutilis, aptus, 
ineptus, generally take the preposition ad to express the 
thing for which any thing is useful or fit ; e. g., hoTno ad 
nullam rem utilis ; locus aptus ad insidias ; but the per- 
son to or for whom a thing is fit is always expressed by 
the dative. 

Canis nonne similis lupo ? atque, ut Ennius, " simia quam 

similis, turpissima bestia^ nobis P* 
Fidelissimi ante omnia homini canis et equus, 
Invia virtuti nulla est via. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus,paucisjamiliaris^ om- 

nibtis aequus. 

Note. — The adjectives similis, assimUis, consimiHs, dissimilis, pctr and 
dispar, take the genitive when an internal resemblance, or a resemblance 
in character and disposition, is to be expressed. 

[§ 412.] 3. Hence the dative is joined with those in- 
transitive verbs which express the same ideas as the ad- 
jectives mentioned in § 409, and also with those denoting, 
to command, serve^ trust, mistrust, approach, threaten, and 
to be angry. The following list contains the principal 
ones: prosum, auxilior,patrocinor,subvenio, medeor; noceo, 
obsum, oJUcio, incommodo, insidior ; faveo, indulgeo, studeo, 
parco, adulor, blandior, assentior; adversor, refragor, oh- 
sto, invideo, aemulor, obtrecto, convicior, maledtco ; impero, 
pareo, cedo, obedio, obtempero, servio, inservio, ministro^ 
fldo, coTvfldo^ appropinquOt minor, irascor, stomSchor^ sur- 
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censeo. To these must be added the impersonals convenit, 
it suits ; conducit and expedite it is conducive, expedient ; 
dolet, it grieves. The beginner must take especial care 
not to use the passive of these verbs personally, to which 
he might easily be tempted by the English equivalents ; 
e. g., lam envied^ lam molested^ lam scolded^ lam spared^ 
and the like. In Latin the passive is impersonal: mihi 
invidetur, ohtrectatur^ incommodcLtur, mihi maledicitur, par- 
citur, 

Prohits invtdet nemini, 

Philosaphia medetur animis, 

Antiochus se nee impensae, nee lahori^ nee perictdo parsu- 

rum pollieehatur, donee liberam vere Graeciam atque in 

ea prineipes Aetolos fecisset, 
Demosthenes ejus ipsius artis, eui studebat, primam litteram 

non paterat dieere. 

[§ 415.] 4. Verbs compounded with the prepositions 
adf ante^ eon, in^ inter, oh, post, prae, sub, and super, pre- 
serving, as compounds, the meaning of the prepositions^ 
may be joined with a dative instead of repeatmg the prep- 
osition, or an equivalent one with die case it requires ; e. 
g., Romani leges incidehant in aes, or aeri; natura in- 
scripsit in mentibus nostris, or mentibus nostris; eomparare 
helium cumpaee, or pad. They are either transitives, and, 
as suchy have an accusative besides, or intransitives viith- 
out an accusative of the object. 

The following are the most important transitive verbs of this kind : ctddOf 
cfiero, affigo, adhiheo^ adjicio, adjungo, cuLmoveo, cURgo, appRco; circum- 
jicio ; comvdro, compono, confero^ conjungo ; immisceo, impono, imprimo, 
tn^do, inaudo, infero^ ingSro, injicio^ insero, inuro; interjtcio, interpono; 
^iciOf offundo, oppono ; posthabeo, posipono ; praefero, prct^ficuh praepono ; 
svMicio, sttppono, substerno. 

The ibilowmg are intransitive : accedot aequiesco, adhaereo, cUlAdo, annuo, 
arripo, eusideo, aspiro; anteceUo; cohaereo, coUudo, congr^, contentio, 
consdno; excello; xncido, incUbo and incumbo, indormio, inhaereo, inhio, 
immorior, immdror, innascor, intUto; xnterjaceo, intervenio; obripo, ob- 
stripo, obvenor ; praemineo, praestdeo, praevodeo ; succumbo, tuperUo, su- 
pervivOf and the compoonds of esse: cuLsum, insum, intersum, praesum, 
subsum, super sum, 

[§ 416.] It must be remarked in general that the prep- 
osition, or one equivalent to it, is usually repeated in verbs 
compounded with ad, eon, and in; e. g,,adhibeo, eonfero^ 
conjungo, eommunieo, eompdro, imprimo, inseribo, insum^ 
and also interest in the sense of " there is a difference ;" 
e. g., studium adhibere ad diseiplinas ; eonferte (eomparate^ 
coTitcTiditeJ hanc paeem cum Ulo hdlo ; hospitio et amicitia 
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Tnecum conjunctus est ; consUia sua mectim communicavit ; 
in hac vita nihil inest nisi miseria, 

[§417.] The compounds of verbs of motion are con- 
strued with either the dative or the accusative, ai!id some 
compounds o^jacerCy stare, and sedere follow their analogy. 
(See § 386.) Hence the verbs of excelling, if their simple 
verbs denote motion, are mostly construed with the accu- 
sative, and antecelloy praecelloy and praemineo, which at least 
admit the accusative, follow their example. 

[§ 418.] 5. The verbs aspergo and inspergo, circumdo 
and circumfundo, dono and impertio, exuo and induo, are 
used, either like the above-mentioned transitives» with an 
accusative of the thing and a dative of the person, or with 
an accusative of the person and an ablative of the thing ; 
e. g., circumdo alicui custodias, or circumdo aliquem cus- 
todiis, and, consequently, in the passive voice, custodiae tihi 
circumdantury or (tu) circumdaris custodiis. So, also, ma- 
culas aspergo vitde tuae, or maculis vitam tuam aspergo ; 
dono tihi pecuniam, or pecunid te dono; impertio tihi laudes, 
or laudihus te impertio, &c. 

[§ 419.] 6. With passive verbs the dative is sometimes 
used, instead of ah with the ablative. 

Quidquid in hac causa mihi susceptum est, Quirites, id omne 

me rei puhltcae causa suscepisse confirmo, 
Barharus hie ego sum, quia non intelUgor ulli. 

Note, — ^This is ratber a poetical than a prose usa^e. It is a mle, how- 
ever, of the Latin language always to join the dative instead of izb with 
the ablat. to the gerund and the participle future passive ; e. g., morien- 
dum mihi est. See $ 649. 

[§ 420.] 7. Esse with the dative of a person expresses 
the English " to have ;" e. g., sunt mihi multi lihri, I have 
many books, the same as haheo mtdtos lihros, 

Homini cum deo similitudo est. 

An nescisj longas regihus esse mdnus 7 

[§ 421.] Hence mihi est nomen or cognomen (also cogno- 
mentumj signifies " I have a name," that is, ** my name 
is," or ** I am called." The name itself is put either in 
the nominative or the dative, being attracted by the dative 
of the person. 

St/racusis estfons aquae dulcis, cui nomen Arethusa est, 
Consules leges decemvirdles, quihus tahulis dtiodecim est 

nomen, in aes incisas, in puhUco proposuerunt. 

Not§. — ^The same is the case with the (passive) expressions datum, in^ 
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dUunif factum est nomen ; e. g., Tarquinius, cut eogn&men Superho ex 
mortbus datum. The name itself is commoQly pat in the dative also wiUi 
the active verbs dare^ addSre, ind^re, dicirCf ponJ^re, impanire, tribuh-e 
alicui nomen ; e. g. dare alicui cognomen tarda ac pingut ; destpiunt om- 
nes aeqTie ac tu, qui tibi nomen insdno posuere ; bat it may also be pat in 
the same case as nomen, that is, in the accas., as, stirps virilis, cvi Asca- 
nium parentes dix&re nomen. . ^ ^ 

The name may be expressed also by the genitive, according to the gen- 
eral rale that of two sabstantives joined to each other, one is pat in the 
genitive ; e. g., Metellus praetor, cut ex virtue Macedontci nomen indUum 
erat. This, however, is not the ordinary practice in the case of real proper 
names, bat is generally confined to somames. 

[§ 422.] 8. With the verbs esse, dare, mittere^ and venire, 

and others of the same meaning, besides the dative of the 

person, another is used to express the purpose, intention, 

and destination. 

Note. — Dare belongs to this class both in its sense of " to give," and in 
that of " to nut to one's account." Its analogy is followed by mitto and 
relinqito. The following verbs have a similar meaning : apponere, ducere, 
habere, tribuere, and vertere. Esse, in this respect, is equivalent to the 
English " to do," in " it does him honor," and the passives^^rt, dari, dud, 
haberi, tribui, verii, have a similar meaning. Projicisci is sometimes con* 
strued like venire. 

Virtutes hominibus decori gloriaeque sunt. 

Attains, Asiae rex, regnum suum Romanis dono dedit. 

Mille Plataeenses Atheniensibus adversus Persas auxilio 

venerunt. 

Note. — ^There is a great variety of datives of this kind ; e. g., dono alt 
quid muneri, praemio ; relinqtto milites auxilio, subsidio, praesidio, custo- 
diae; tribuitur <x datur miht vitio, crimini, odio, probro, opprobrio, laudi, 
$€duti, utilitati, emolutnento, &c. 



CHAPTER LXXIIL 

GENITIVE CASE. 

[§ 423.] 1. When two substantives not expressing the 
same thing are united with each other so as to form the 
expression of only one idea, one of them is in the genitive. 
This genitive, dependent upon a substantive, is in Latin 
of a double kind, according as it expresses either the sub- 
ject or the object. The genitive is subjective when it de- 
notes that which does something, or to which a thing be- 
longs; e. g., hominum facta, liber pueri: it is objective 
when it denotes that which is affected by the action or 
feeling spoken of; e. g., amor virtufis, taedium laboris, 
desiderium otiij remedium doloris. 

The objective genitive is used very extensively in Latin, 
for it is not only joined with those substantives which are 
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derived from verbs governing the accusative ; e. g., expug- 
natio urhis, the taking of the town ; indagatio veri, the in- 
vestigation of truth ; scientia linguae, the knowledge of a 
language ; amor patriae, the love of one's country j cu- 
piditas pecuniae, desire for money ; but with those also, 
the corresponding verb of which requires either a differ- 
ent ceuse, or a preposition ; e. g., taedium lahoris, disgust 
for work ; fiduda vtrium suarum, confidence in his own 
strength ; contentio honorum, a contest for h mors, &c. 

Nuper Gn. Domitium scimus M. Silano, constddri homini, 
diem dixisse propter umtu hominis, Aegritomdri, patemi 
amid atque hospitis^ injurias. 

Est autem amidtia nihil aliud^ nisi omnium divindrum 
humanarumque rerum cum henevolentid et carif4it€ sum- 
ma cofisensio, 

Initium et causa belli (civllis) ineaplebilis honorum Marii 
James (fuit). 

Note. — Something analogous to the Latin snbjectiye and objective gen- 
itive occurs in English in snch expressions as *' God's love/' that is, the 
love which God shows to men, and the *' love of God/' that is, the love 
which men bear to God. The Latin language having no sach noeans of 
distinguishing, is frequently ambiguous; e. Q.fftiga hominum may be 
either "the escape from men/' or " the flight" or " escape of men," and in 
all such combinations as tneius kostium, injuria mttlierumj judicium Verris, 
triumphus Boiorum, opinio deorum, the genitive may be either subjective 
(active) or objective (passive), but the context ^nerally shows what is 
meant. In case of any real ambiguity, a preposition may be used in Latin 
instead of the eenitive ; e. g., ex injuria in or adversui tnulieres, in opin- 
ione de diis. Tliis is the case especially with substantives denoting a dis- 
position either friendly or hostile toward any thin^ ; e. g., amor (aninvti$J 
meus erga te ; odium, tro, wmuUaa adversu^ inimtcum. In general, how- 
ever, a preposition is much more rarely used in joining two substantives, 
and it is a part of the conciseness of the Xatin language to express the 
relation of the genitive, if possible, by the genitive itsellT— (Consult Crom- 
bie^s Gymnasium, voL i., p. 190.) 

[§ 426.] 2, The genitive in the connection of two sub- 
stantives also expresses the external condition or the in- 
ternal nature of a thing ; and if any of the tenses of esse^ 
Jieri^ haberi, appears in such a combination, the genitive 
is not dependent upon these verbs, but must be explained 
by the omission of a substantive, such as homo and res. 
This at the same time constitutes the difference between 
the genitive of quality (genitivus qualitdtisj and the abla^ 
tive of quality with the verb esse. But as there is a spe- 
cial part of speech to express qualities, vizt, the adjective, 
the quality can be expressed by a substantive only when 
this substantive itself is qualified by an adjective. We 
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can not say, for example, homo ingenii, a man of talent 
(which is expressed by homo ingeniosus), but we may say 
homo magni, summit excellentis ingenii. Again, we can 
not say homo annorum, but we may say homo vigirUi or 
quadragintd annorum, Comp. § 468. 

Athenienses belli duos dttces deUgunt, Periclem, spectatae 

virtutis virum, et Sophoclem, scriptorem tragoediarum, 
Tttus fadlitatis tantaejuit et liberalitatis, ut nemini quid^ 

quam negaret, 
Hamilcar secum in JBtspaniam duxit Jllium HdnnihSlem 

annorum novem, 
Spes untca populi Romani, L. QuincHus, trans Tiberim 

quattuor jugerum colebat agrum, 

[$ 427.] Note. — The genitive thus serves to express all the attributes of 
a person or thing, relating to its extent, nnmber, weight, duration, age, 
and the like, provided snch attribatea are expressed by the immediate 
connection of substantives. Thus we say colossus centum viginti pedum, 
a colossus of 120 feet m height ; corona parvi ponderis, a crown of little 
weight ; Aristides exUio dectm annorum mvJteUus est ; but when the ad- 
jective longus or lotus is added, we must ^zy fossa quindicim pedes lata ; 
m like manner, puer decern annorum, but puer decern annos natus. ($ 395, 
foU.) 

[§ 429.] 3. The genitive is used to express the whole, 
of which any thing is a part, or to which it belongs as a 
part. This is the case : (a) with substantives denoting 
a certain measure of things of the same kind j e. g., mo- 
dius, medimnum trittd, libra farris, magna vis auri, juge- 
rum agriy ala equttum. This genitive may be termed 
genittvus generis, (b) With all words which denote a 
part of a whole (genitivus partitlvus), where we often use 
the preposition " of" or " among." All comparatives 
and superlatives belong to this class of words ; e. g., doc- 
tior horum (duorum) juvenum ; doctissimus omnitan ; elo- 
quentissimtM Romanorum, and also all words implying a 
number, whether they are real numerals, or pronouns and 
adjectives, as quis, aliquis, quidam, titer , alter , neuter, al- 
teruter, uterque, utervis, aliquot^ solus, nullus, nonnulli, multi, 
pauci ; or substantives, as nem^ypars, numerus. The geni- 
tive belonging to the superlative of adjectives is retained 
also with superlatives as adverbs. Thus we say optimus 
omnium est, and also optime omnium vixit, 

Graecorum oratorum praestantissimusjuit Demosthenes, 
Populus Romanus legem dedit, ut consulum alter ex pLeb^ 
crearetwr. 
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Ihio sunt aditus in Cilidam ex Syria, quorum uterque 

par vis praesidiis propter angtistias intercludi potest. 

Note. — Instead of the genitive we may also ose the prepositions ex and 
inter, and sometimes de, but never ab. 



The words uter, alter, neuter, differ from Q^Mt aUus, nullut, by tiieir 

' " " ily two. The <" 
tri, vestrt, and nostrum, vestrum, is uat the forms ending in wn are used 



referring to a whole consisting of only two. The difference between noi- 



as partitive genitives. Comp. $ 131. 

[§ 432.] 4. The neuters of pronouns, and of some ad- 
jectives used as pronouns, are joined with a genitive for 
two reasons : first, because in meaning they have become 
substantives; and, secondly, because they express a part 
of a whole. Such neuters are : Iwc^ id, illud, istudy idem^ 
quid and quod, with their compounds (aliquid, quidquid, 
quijfpiam, quidquam, quodcunque), aliud; tantum, quan- 
tum, aliquantum,multum, pluSfplurimuiUy minus, minimum, 
vaulum, and nimium, with their diminutives and compounds ; 
tantulum, tantundem, quantUlum, quantulumcunque, &;c. 
To these we must add nihil, nothing, which is always used 
as a substantive ; and the adverbs satis, enough ; parum, 
too little ; abunde, affdtim, abundantly. 

It is, however, to be observed, that these neuters are 
used as substantives only in the nominative and accusa- 
tive, and that they must not be dependent upon preposi- 
tions. 

Quantum incrementi Nilus cdpit, tantum spei in annum est. 

Procellae quanto plus habent virium, tanto mimts temporis, 

Pythagoras, quum in geometrta quiddam novi invenisset, 

Musis bovem immolasse dicitur. 

Justitia nihil expetit praemii, nihil pretii. 

Satis eloqtientiae, sapientiae pdrum in Catilindjuit, 

[$ 433.] Note. — The genitive joined with these neuters is often not a real 
substantive, but the neuter of an adjective, which is used as a substantive, 
as above, quiddam novi. It must be observed here, that only adjectives 
of the second declension (in umj can be treated as substantives, and not 
those of the third in e, nor the comparatives in tis. We may therefore say 
cUiquid novum and cdiquid novi, but only aliquid memordlnle, and gravius 
aliquid ; and not aliquid memorabilis or aliquid gravidrit. 

[§ 435.] 6. The neuters of adjectives in general, both 
in the singular and plural, are sometimes used as substan- 
tives, and joined with a genitive ; e. g., exiguum campi 
ante castra erat, for which it would be more common to 
say exiguus campus ; in ultima Celtiberiae penetrare, sum- 
mh tectorum obtinere, instead of in ultim<im Celtiberiam 
penetrare^ and summa tecta obtinere, 

[§ 436.] 6. Many adjectives denoting a relation to a 
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thing (adjectiva rdativajt especially those which express 
partakitig, desiring, fullness^ experience, capacity, or rememr 
hering, and their contraries, are joined with die genitive 
of a substantive or pronoun. Thus we say memor pro- 
missi, remembering a promise ; compos mentis, in posses- 
sion of his mind. Such relations are expressed in En- 
glish by prepositions. 

The follpwing, in particular, are construed in this way : 
parttcepfi expers, consors, exsors ; cupidtLs, studiosus, avidus^ 
avdrus; plenus, capaXy insatiahilis,fecundus,ferMis,ferax, 
sterxLis; peritus, imperitus, conscius, inscius,gnarus, ignarus, 
rudisj prudenSf providtiSy compos, impos, potens and impo- 
tens; memor, immhnor, tenax^ cUriostis, ijicuridsus. 

Pythagoras sapientiae studiosos appellacit philosophos. 
Themistocles peritissimos belli navdlisfedt Athenienses, 
Venturae memoresjam nunc estate senectae, 
Nescia mens hominumfati sortisque futurae, 

[§ 438.] 7. The participles present active are joined 
with a genitive when they do not express a simple act or 
a momentary condition, but, like adjectives, a permanent 
quality or condition. The following list contains those 
most in use: amans, appetens, cblens, Jugiens, intelligens, 
metuejis, negligens, ohservans, retmens, tolcrans, patient, im- 
patiens^ temperans, intemperans; e. g., amans patriae^ 
Gracchi amantissimi plebis Romanae, appetens laudis,fu'' 
giens lahoris, imminentium intelligens, officii negUgens, 
miles patiens or impatiens solis, pulveris, tempestatu7n. 

Epaminondas adeofuit veritatis diltgens^ ut nejoco quidem 

mentiretur, , 
Romani semper appetentes gloriae praeter ceteras gentes at' 

que avidi laudis fuerunt, 

[§ 439.] 8. With verbs of reminding, remembering, and 
forgetting (admoneo^ commoneo, commonefacio aliquem ; 
memini, reminiscor, recordor, also in mentem mihi venit ; 
oblivisqpr), the person or the thing, of which any one re- 
minds another or himself, or which he forgets, is express- 
ed by the genitive ; but there are many instances, also, in 
which the thing is expressed by the accusative. 

Medicvs, ut primum mentis compotem esse regem sensit, 
modo mdtris sororumque, modo tantae mctoriae apjmh 
pinquantis admonere non destitiU 
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Hanniifal milites adJiortqtus est, ut reminiscerentur pHsi^nae 
virtutis suae, neve mulierum liberumque {£ot et liberorum) 
ohliviscerentur, 
Tuj C. Caesar, ohlivisci nihil soles, nisi injuria^, 
lllttd semper memento : qui ipse sibi sapiens prodesse nequit, 
nequicquam sdpit. 

[§441.] 9. The impersonol verbs pudet, piget^ poenitet^ 
taedet, and miseret, require the person in whom the feeling 
exists to be in the accusative, and the thing which pro- 
duces the feeling in the genitive. The thing producing 
the feeling may also be expressed by an infinitive, or by 
a sentence with quod, or with an interrogative particle, 
e. g., pudet me hoc fedsse, poenitet me quod te offendi, non 
poenitet me quantum prqfecerim. As to the forms of these 
verbs, see § 225. 

Mdlo, mefortunae poeniteat, quam victoriae pudeat 
Eorum nos magis miseret^ qui nostrum misericordiam non 

requirunt, quam qui illam effiagUant, 
8ocrdte?n non puduitjateri, se multas res nescire. 
Quern poenitet peccasse, paene est innocens, 

[$ 442.] Note. — The personal verbs misereor and nUaereseo, " I pity," are 
joiued with a genitive, like the impersonal verb miseret. Miserari and 
commiserari (to pity), on the other hand, require the accosative. 

PudetrequireB a genit., also, in the sense of " being restrained by shame 
or respect tor a person." 

[§ 444.1 10. The verbs of estimating or valuing, and 
their passives (aestimare, ducere,fa^ere, fieri, habere, pen- 
dere, putare, taxare, and esse), are joined with the genitive 
when the value is expressed in a general way by an ad- 
jective, but with the ablative when it is expressed by a 
substantive. (Comp. § 456.) Genitives of this kind are : 
magni, permxigni, pturis, plurimi, maximi, parvi, minoris, 
minimi, tanti, quanti, and the compounds taniidem^ quan- 
tivis, quanticunque : but never multi and majbris. The 
substantive to be understood with these genitives is pretii, 
which is sometimes expressed (with esse). 

Si prata et hortuLos tanti aestimamus, quanti est aestimanda 

virtus ? 
Mea mihi conscientia pluris est, quam omnium sermo. 

[§ 445.] The same rule applies to general statements 
of price with the verbs of buying, selling, lending^ and 
hiring femere, vendere, the passive ventre^ canducere^ locare^ 
and as passives in sense, stare and constare, prostare and 
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licere, to be exposed for sale). But the ablatives magTw, 
permagnOy plurimo, parvo, minimo^ nihilo, are used very 
frequently instead of the genitives. 

Mercatares non tanddem vendunt, quanti emerunt, 
Ntdla pestis humano generi pluris stetit, quam ira, 
Non potest parvo res magna constare, 
Fqtvo fames constat^ magna f ostium. 

[§ 446.] 11. The genitive is used to denote the crime 
or offense, with the verbs acciiso, incuso, arguo, interrogo, 
insimulo, increpo, infcmio ; convinco, coarguo; jtidtco, 
damno, condemno ; ahsolvo, lihero, purgo ; arcesso, cito, 
deferoy postulo, reum fadoy alicui diem dico, cum aliquo 
ago. The genitive joined to these verbs depends upon 
the substantive crimine or nomine, which is understood, 
but sometimes also expressed. 

Miltiades proditionis est accusatus, quod, quum Parum eX" 

pugnare posset, eptegnd discessisset, 
Thrasybulus legem ttdit, ne quis ante actarum rerum accu- 

saretur neve mtdtaretur. 

[$ 447.] Note. — ^The punishment, with the verbs of condemning, is com- 
monly expressed by the genitive ; e. g., capUis, mortis, tnullae, pecuniae, 
quadrupli, octupli, and less freqaently by the ablative, capite, morte, multa, 
^ecunia. The ablative, however, is used invariably when a definite sum 
IS mentioned ; e. g., decern, quindecim, milihus aeris. Sometimes we find 
the preposition oof or in : ad poenam, ad bestias, ad metaUa, in metallum, 
in expensas. 

[§ 448.] 12. The genitive is used with the verbs esse 
vlvlSl fieri, in the sense of "it is a person's business, office, 
lot, or property," the substantive res or negotium being 
understood : e. g., hoc est praeceptoris, this is the business 
of the teacher ; non est mearum virium, it is beyond my 
strength ; Asia Romanorum Jacta est, Asia became the 
property of the Romans. 

But instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns 
mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, the neuters of the possessives 
meum, tuum, suum, nostrum, vestrum est, erat, &c., are 
used. 

Cujusvis hominis est errare^ nulUus nisi insipientis in errore 

perscverare. 
Sapientis judicis est, semper non quid ipse velit, sed quid 

lex et religio cogat, cogitare* 
Bella Gallica praeter Capitolium omnia hostium erant, 
Tiium est, videre quid agatur. 
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[§ 449.] 13. A similar ellipsis takes place with the im- 
personal verb interest^ it is of interest or impoitance (to 
me), the person to whom any thing is of importance being 
expressed by the genitive ; but instead of the genitive of 
the personal pronouns, the possessives mea, tua, sua, nostra^ 
vestrcty are used. The same is the case with the imper- 
sonal refertt which has the same meaning. These posses- 
sives in the case of interest are accusatives neuter plural, 
commoda being understood ; but in the case of refert the 
a of those pronouns is long, which is accounted for by 
supposing that originally the phrase was remfert ineam, 
tuam, &c. The thing which is of interest or importance 
is not expressed by a substantive, but sometimes by the 
neuter of a pronoun ; e. g., hoc mea interest, and usually 
by an accusative with the infinitive, or by tU and the in- 
terrogative particles with the subjunctive : e. g., multum 
mea interest te esse diligentem, or ut diligens sis, (utrum) 
diligent sis nee ne. 

Semper Milo, quantum interesset P. Clodii, se venre, cogi- 

tahat, 
Caesar dicere solehat, non tam sua, qtuim reipublicae inter- 

esse, uti salvus esset. 
Quid refert, utrum voluerim Jiert, an factum gaudeam ? 

[§ 450.] Note. — ^As regards the etymology of rifert, consult Anthan's 
Latin Prosody ^ p. 41, note. Observe that me degree of im^rtance is ex- 
pressed by adverbs or neater adjectives, or by their genitives : maeis, 
magnopere, vekementer, parum, mintTne, tam, tanlopere; multum, plus, 
plurimum, permvUum, infinitum, mirum quantum, minus, nihil, aiigupi, 
quiddam, iantum, quantum ; tanti, quanti, magni, permagni, parvi. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

ABLATIVE CASE. 

[§ 451.] The Ablative serves to denote certiun relation 
of substantives, which are expressed in most other Ian 
guages by prepositions. 

Note.— ^This is an important difference between the ablative and tht 
other obliqae cases ; for the latter, expressing necessary relations betweei 
noons, occar in all languages which possess cases of inflection, and do not 
like the French or English, express those relations by prepositions. Bat 
the ablative is a pecnfiarit^r of the Latin language, which might, indeed, 
be dispensed with, but which contributes greatly to its expressive con- 
ciseness. 

1. The ablative is used first with passive verbs to de- 
note the thing by which any thing is effected (ahladvus rei 
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efflcientis J, and which, in the active construction, is express- 
ed by the nominative ; e. g., sol mundum illustrate and sole 
mund/us illustratur; fecunditas arhorum me delectat, and 
fecunditate arhorum detector. If that by which any thing 
is effected is d^ person, the preposition ah is required with 
the ablative, with the sole exception of the participles of 
verbs denoting "to be bom" (natus, genitus, ortus), to 
which the name of the father or family is generally joined 
in the ablative without a preposition. Ab can not be used 
with the ablative of a thing by' which any thing is effect- 
ed, unless the thing be personified. 

Dd providentid mundus adjninistratur. 

Non est consentaneum, qui metu nonjrangatur, eumjrangi 

cupiditate ; nee qui invictum se a lahore praestiterit, vind 

a voluptate, 

[§ 452.] 2. An ablative expressing the cause fahlativus 
causae) is joined with adjectives, which, if changed into 
a verb, would require a passive construction ; e.g,fjessus, 
aeger, sattcius (equivalent to qui fatigatus, morho affectus^ 
vulneratus est J, and with intransitive verbs, for which we 
may generally substitute some passive verb, of at least a 
similar meaning, as interiit fame, consumptus est fame; 
gaudeo honore tuo, delector honore tuo. Thus verbs ex- 
pressing feeling or emotion are construed with the abla- 
tive of the thing which is the cause of the feeling or emo- 
tion, as doleofratris morte, lacrimahat gaudio. Sometimes 
the prepositions propter and per are used instead of such 
an ablative, and when a person is described as the cause 
of an emotion, they are just as necessary as ah is with 
passive verbs. 

,We must notice in particular the following verbs : Glo- 
rior, I boast ; lahoro, I suffer from ; nitor and innitor, I 
lean upon ; sto, I depend upon a thing ; fido and confido, 
I trust in a thing, and the verbs constare, contineri, to con- 
sist of, are construed with the ablat. to denote that of 
which a thing consists ; but constare is joined more fre- 
quently with ex or in, and contineri, in the sense of ** to be 
contained in a thing," is generally used with in; nitor 
with in and the ablat., ond^do and confido with the dat. 

Concordia res parvae crescunt, discordid maximae dUd" 

huntur. 
Est adohscentis majores natu vereri exque his deligere op' 
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timos et prohatissimos, quorum consilio atque auctoritate 

nitatur. 
Virtute decet, non sanguine nUi. 
Diversis duobtbs vitiis, avaritia et luzuria, civiUu Romana 

laborahat. 

Delicto dolere, correctione gavdere nos oportet. 

[$ 454.] Note. — ^With transitive verbs, also, the cause or the tiling in 
conseqaence of which any thing is done is not expressed by the ablative, 
bat by the preposition propter or a circamlocation with caufd, e. g., instead 
of joco dicere,Joco mentirt, we find Joct causa dicereov mentirt; hoc onus 
suscepi tud causa ; honoris tut causa, propter amicUiam nostratn. When 
the cause is a state of feeling, the best Latin writers prefer a circnxnloca> 
tion with the perfect participle of some verb denoting " to induce ;" e. g, 
to do a thing irom some desire, cupiditate dtictus, motus, captus, &c 

[§ 455.] 3. An ablative is joined with verbs of every kind 
to express the means or instrument by which a thing is 
done (ablativus instrumenti). Thus we say manu ducere 
aliquem, to lead a person by the hand ; equo, curru, nave 
vehi, the horse, carriage, and ships being the means of 
moving. 

Benevolentiam dvium hlanditiis coUigere turpe est, 
Comibus tauri, apri dentibtis, morsu hones'^ aliaejugd *«, 

aliae (bestiae) occtdtatione tutantur. 
Naturam expeHasJurcd, tamen usque recurreU 

Note. — ^When a person is the instrument by which an^ thing is effected, 
the ablative is rarely used, but generally the preposition per, or the cir- 
cumlocution with opera alicujus, which is so frequent, especially witii pos- 
sessive pronouns, that med, tud, sua, &c., opera are exactly the same as 
per me, per te, per se, &;c 

[§ 456.] 4. Hence with verbs of buying and sellings of 
estimation, value, and the like, the price or value of a thing 
is expressed by the ablative, provided it is indicated by a 
definite sum or a substantive. 

Note. — Respecting the genitive in general expressions, see $ 444, where 
it is observed that, contrary to the general rule, the ablatives magna, per- 
magno, plurim^, parvo, mtnimo, are often joined to verbs denoting *' to 
buy" and "sell" ® 

Dariu>s mille talentis percussorem Mexandri emere voluit, 
Viginti talentis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit, 
Deni^ in diem assibus anima et corpus militum aestimantur* 

[§ 457.] 5. The ablative is joined with nouns (both sub- 
stantive and adjective) and verbs to express a particular 
circumstance or limitation, where in English the expres- 
sions ** with regard to," ** as to," or " in*' are used ; e. g., 
Nemo Romanorum Ciceroni parjuit, or Oiceronem aequa- 
vit ehquentidf in eloquence, or with regard to eloquence. 
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Hence a great number of expressions by which a state* 
ment is modified or limited, as med sententid, frequently 
with the addition of quidem ; nations Syrtis^ a Syrian by 
birth ; genere facile primus ; Hamilcar cognamine Bar- 
cos. Sec, 

Agesilaus claudusjuit (claudicabat) altero pede. 
Sunt quidam homines, non re, sed nomine. 

[§ 460.] 6. The ablative is used with verbs denoting 
plenty or wanty and with the corresponding transitives of 
Jilling, endowing, depriving, (Ablativus copiae aut ino^ 
piae,) Verbs of this kind are : 1, abundare, redundare, 
affluere^ drcumfluere, fiorere, mgere ; carere, egere, indi- 
gere, vacare; 2, complere, explere, implere, cumulare, sa- 
tiare; afficere, donare, omare, augere; privare^ spoliare, 
orhare, Jraudare, nudare^ exuere, and many others of a 
similar meaning. 

Germania rivis fluminihtisque ahundat. 

Quam Dionysio erat miserum, carere consuetudine amico^ 

rum, societate victOs, sermone omnino familiari ! 
ArcesHas philosophus quum acumine ingenii floruit^ turn 

admirahili quodam lepore dieendi. 
ConsUio et auctoritate non modo non orbari, sed etiam aTigeri 

senecttis solet. 
Mens est praedita motu sempitemo, 

[$ 461.] Note 1. — ^We must pay especial aCfcention to the verb affuxrtt 
properly " endow with," bat it is used in a great many ways, and ma^ 
sometimes be translated by " to do something to a person :" c^fficere alt- 
quern honored beneficio, laetitia, praemio, igruyminiot injuria} poena, morte, 
sepultura. Notice, also, praedttus, endowed, equivalent to affectus. 

J[$ 462.] Note 2. — The adjectives denoting ^tt^ and empty we sometimes 
jomed with the ablative, aJthoagh as adjectiva relativa tnev take a geni- 
tive (see $ 436J. Refertus, filled, as a participle of the verb rejercio haB 
regularly the ablative. 

Indigeo is very frequently joined with a genitive. 

[§ 464.] 7. Opus est, there is need, is used either as an 
impersonal verb, in which case it takes, like the verbs 
denoting want, an ablative, e. g., dtice (exemplis) nobis 
opus est, or personally, in which case the thing needed is 
expressed by the nominative, e. g., dux nobis opus est, ex- 
empla nobis opus sunt. The latter construction is most 
frequent with the neuters of pronouns and adjectives. 

Atheniensis Philipptdem cursorem Lacedaemonem miserunt, 

ut nuntidret, quam celeri opus esset auxilio, 
Themistocles celerUer quae opus erant reperiebat. 



<. 
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[§ 465.] 8. The ablative is joined with the deponent 
verbs utor,fnior,Jungor, potior^ and vescor^ and their com- 
pounds abator, perfruor, defungor, and perjungor, 

Hdnnthal quum victoria posset uti^frui maluit. 

Qui adipisci veram gloriam volet, Justitiae Jungatur of" 

ficiis^ 
Numtdae plerumque lacte etferina came vescehantur. 

[J 466.] Note. — The five deponents here mentioned were joined in the 
early language with the accasative, whence afterward their participle fat 
pass, continued to be re^arly osed. Potior occurs also with the geni- 
tive ; e. g., regnit impern, and especially in the phrase rerum potirit to 
assume the supremacy. 

[§ 467.] 9. The adjectives dignus, indignus, and conten- 

tus are joined with the ablative of the thing of which we 

are worthy, unworthy, and with which we are satisfied. 

Dignari, to be deemed worthy, or, as a deponent, to deem 

worthy, is construed like dignus, 

Quam multi liice indigni sunt, et tamen dies oritur f 
Quod cuique temporis ad vivendum datur, eo debet esse conr 
tentus, 

[§ 468.] 10. The yerhs of removing, preventing, deliver- 
ing, and others which denote separation, are construed 
with the ablative of the thing, without any of the preposi- 
tions ab, de, or ex ; but when separation from a person is 
expressed, the preposition ab is always used. The prin- 
cipal verbs of this class are : pellere, depellere^ expellere, 
ejicere, movere, amovere, demovere, removere; ablre, exire, 
decedere, desistere, evadere ; liberare^ expedire, solvere; 
arcere, prohibere, excludere, intercludere, abstinere ; to- 
gether with the adjectives liber, immunis, purus, vacuus, 
and alienus, which may be used either with the preposi- 
tion ab or the ablative alone, e. g., liber a delictis and liber 
omni metu, but the verbs exolvere, eoMmerare, and levare, 
although implying liberation, are always construed with 
the ablative alone. 

Note. — The verba which denote "to distinguish" and "to diflTer," via., 
distinguere, discemere, secernere, differre, dAicrepctrtt disHderCi distare, ab- 
horrere, together with alienare and abaUenaret are generally joined only 
with the preposition ah^ and the ablat. alone is rare and poetical 

X/. Brutus civitdtem dominatu regio liberavit. 

Esse pro cive, qui civis non sit^ rectuin est non licere, usu 

vero urbis prohibere peregrvnos sane inhumanum est, 
Apud veteres Grermanos quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto 

nefas habebcUur. 
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Tu, Juppiter^ hunc a tuts arts, a tectis urhis, a moenihus, a 
vitafortunisque civium arcibis, 

j[§ 471-] 11. The ablative is used with esse (either ex- 
pressed or understood) to denote a quality of a person or 
a thing (ablativus qualitatis). But the ablative is used 
only when the substantive denoting the quality does not 
fitand alone (as in the case of the genitive, see § 426), but 
is joined with an adjective or pronoun adjective. Hence 
we can not say, e. g., Caesar fuit ingenio, or hmno ingenio, 
a man of talent (which would be expressed by an adjec- 
tive), but we say Caesar maglto^ summo, or exceUenti in- 
genio, or homo summo ingenio, 

Agesilatbs staturdjuit humili et eorpore exiguo>, 

Omnes habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate sunt per- 

petud in ea civitate, quae libertate usa est, 
L. Catilina, nobili genere nattis, fuit magna vi et animi et 

corporis, sed ingenio mdlo pravoque. 

Note. — With regard to the difference between the ablative and the gen- 
itive of quality, the genitive is more comprehensive, all ideaa of measure 
being expressed by this case alone, whereas the ablative is generally 
limited to some particular time or occasion. Thus, ?iomo magTue pruden- 
tuB is much more general than homo magna prudentid, 

[4 472.] 12. If the manner in which any thing is done 
ifl expressed by a substantive, it usually takes the prepo- 
sition cum ; e. g., cum fide amicitiam colere ; litterae cum 
cura diligentiaque scriptae ; cUm voluptate audire. These 
expressions are equivalent to fideliter colere, diligenter 
scriptae, libenter atidire, &c. If an adjective is joined with 
the substantive, the ablative alone fablativus modi) is 
generally used, and the preposition cum is joined to it 
only when an additional circumstance, and not an essen- 
tial characteristic of the action, is to be e^ppressed. The 
substantives denoting manner, as m^odus, ratio, mos, and 
others, never take the preposition cum. 

Quid est aliud gigantum modo hellare cum diis, nisi naturae 

repugnare ? 
Legiones nostrae in eum saepe locum profectae sunt aldcri 

animo et erecto, unde se nunquam reaitUras arhitraren" 

tur, 
Epaminonda^ ajudido capitis maxima discessit gloria. 
Miltiddes, cum Parum expugnare non potuisset, Athenas 

magnU cum qffensione civium suorum rediit, 

[$ 473.] Note. — If we compare the above rulea with those given under 
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No8. 1 and 2, the sblative expreMing company alone is exclnded, for com* 

£any u expressed by cumf even in sach cases as servi cum telu comvre- 
;A«i suntf cumferro in aliqttem invadere, when We are speaking of in- 
ftraments wbicn a person has (if be uses tbem, it becomes an ablativos 
instramenti) ; farther, Romam vent cumfebri, I came to Rome as soon as 
the fever broke oat ; cum nuntio exire, as soon as the news arrived ; cum 
ficcasu salts copias educere, as soon as the smi set, 

[§ 475.] 13. faj The ablative, without a preposition, is 
used to express the point of time at which any thing hap- 
pens. 

Qua nocte nattts Alexander est, eadem JDianae Ephesiae 

templum deflagravit, 
Pompeit^ extr^a pueritia mUe, fuit summi imperatarU, 

ineunte adolescentia maocimi ipse exerdttts imperator. 

[§ 479.] fbj The ablative is also used to express the 
time before and the time after a thing happened^ and ante 
and post are in this case placed after the ablative. The 
meaning, however, is the same as when ante and post are 
joined with the accusative in the usual order, just as we 
may sometimes say, in the same sense, " three years after," 
and " after three years," post tres annos decessit, and trihtLs 
annis post decessit. In this connection the ordinal numer- 
als may be employed as well as the cardinal ones : post 
tertium annum, and tertio anno post, are the same as tribus 
annis post ; for by this, as by the former expressions, the 
Homans did not imply that a period of three full years had 
intervened, but they included in the calculation the begin- 
ning and the end. When ante or post stands last (as in 
tribus annis post or tertio anno post), it may be followed 
by an accusative to denote the time after and before which 
any thing took place. 

TkemistHcles Jecit idem, quod viginti annis ante apud noa 

fecerat Coriolanus, 
Jj, Sextius jyrimtis de plebe consul factum est annis post Exh 

mam conditam trecentis duodenonagintd, 

[§ 478.] fcj The length of time before the present mo- 
ment is expressed by abhinc, generally with the accusa- 
tive, but also vnth the ablative ; e. g., Demosthenes dbhinc 
annos prope trecentosjuit, and abhinc annis quattuor. The 
same meaning is also expressed by ante, with the pro- 
noun hie, as in ante hos sex menses ; ante haec tria saecula, 

[§ 479.] fdj The length of time within which a thing 
happens may be expressed either by the ablative alone, or 
by in with the ablative, or by intra with the accusative. 
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Agamemnon cum universa Q-raecia vix decem annis unam 

cepit urhem, 
Sendtus decrevit, ut legati Jugurthae^ nisi regnum ipsum- 

que deditum venissent^ in diehus proximis decem Italia 

decederent, 

[§ 481.] 14. The ablative without a preposition is used 
in some particular combinations, to denote the place 
where 1 as terra marique, by land and by sea. Respect- 
ing names of towns, see § 398. The preposition in is 
omitted with the word loco (and locisj, when it is joined 
with an adjective, and has the derivative meaning of " oc- 
casion ;" e. g.f hoc loco, multis locis, aliquot locis, secundo 
loco, meliore loco res nostrae sunt; but this is done more 
rarely when locus has its proper meaning of •* spot*' or 
" place." Lihro joined with an adjective or pronoun, as 
hoc, primOf tertio, is used without in, when the whole book 
is meant, and with in when merely a portion or passage 
is meant. 

The poets observe no limits in the use of the ablative 
without in to denote a place where 1 They further use 
the ablative without ex or ab to indicate the place whence 1 

[§ 483.] 15. The ablative is used with adjectives in the 
comparative degree, instead of quam with the nominative, 
or in the construction of the accusative with the infinitive, 
instead of quam with the accusative of the subject ; e. g., 
Nemo Romanorumjuit eloquentior Cicerone ; nemtnem Ro- 
manorum eloquentiorem fuisse veteres judicarunt Cicerone, 
The ablative instead of quam vnth the accusative of the 
object occurs more rarely, but when the object is a rela- 
tive pronoun, the ablative is generally used. 

Villus argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
Phidiae simulacris, quibus nihil in illo genere perfecttus vi- 
demus, cogitare tamen possumus ptdchriora, 

[$ 485.] Note 1. — Minus f pltis, and amplius, when joined to nomerals, 
are used with and withoat quam, generally as indeclinable words, and 
vnthout inflaence upon the constmction ; minus duo milia hominum ex 
tanto ezercitu ^ugerwat, instead of quam duo millia ; amplius trecerUos 
milites (or trecerUos amplius mUitesJ habuit ; cum trecentis non amplius 
miUtibus ^ffugiJb. 

[$ 486.] Note 2.— The English word "still," joined with oomparatiyes, 
is expressed by etiam, and sometimes by vf^t but never by adhuc. 

[§ 487.] 16. The ablative is used to express the meas- 
ure or amount by which one thing surpasses another, or 
is surpassed by it. Paulo, multo, qtw, eo, quanto, tanto 
taniulo, aliquanto^ hoc, are ablatives of this kind. 
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Hihemia dimidio minor est quam Britannia, 
Homines quo plura habent, eo cupiunt ampliora^ 

[§ 489,] 17. The ablative is governed by the preposi- 
tions ah (a^ ahs)^ absque^ clam^ coram, cum, de, ex (e), 
prae^ pro, sine, tenus (is placed after its case) ; by in and 
sub when they answer to the question where? and by 
super in the sense of de, " concerning," or " with regard 
to." Subt€r is joined indifferently either with the abla- 
tive or the accusative, though more frequently with the 
latter. 

The preposition in is generally joined with the ablative 
after the verbs of placing fpono^ loco, colloco, statuo, con- 
stituo^ and consido), although, strictly speaking, they ex- 
press motion, and, therefore, should have in with the ac- 
cusative. 

Aegyptii ac Babyhnii omnem curam in siderum cognitione 

posuerunt, 
Herculem hominum fanna^ benefidorum memor, in concilia 

coeleatium coUocavit. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

VOCATIVE CASE. 

[§ 492.] The vocative is not in any immediate connec- 
tion with either nouns or verbs, but is inserted to express 
the object to which our words are addressed. 



ni. USE OF THE TENSEa 

CHAPTER LXXVr. 

[§ 493.] 1. The tenses of the Latin verbs are used, on 
the whole, in the same way as those of the English verb, 
with the exception of some peculiarities, which are ex- 
plained in § 500, foil. (Comp. § 150.) The only general 
rule that can be laid down is this : we must first deter- 
mine whether the action or condition to be expressed falls 
in the present, the past^ or ihejuture, and in what relation 
it stands to other actions or conditions with which it is 
connected. For Example, I was toriting and 1 k4id writ" 
ten are both actions belonging to the past, but in regard 
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to their relation they differ, for in the sentence " / was 
writing when the shot was heard,** the act of writing was 
not completed when the shot was heard ; whereas, in the 
sentence " / had written when my friend arrived," the 
act of writing was completed when the other (the arrival 
of my friend) occurred. The same difference exists be- 
tween 1 shall write to-morrow and I shall have written 
to-morrow ; between J am toriting to-day, i. e., I am en 
gaged in an act not yet terminated, and / have written to- 
day, which expresses an act already terminated. This 
last is the proper signification of the Latin perfect, as ad- 
venit pater, the father has anived, that is, he is here now. 
Horace, at the close of a work, says, exegi monumentum 
aere perennius ; an orator, at the conclusion of his speech, 
says, dixi, that is, "I have done ;" and Virgil, with great 
emphasis : Juimus Troes,fuit Ilium, i. e., we are no longer 
Trojans, Ilium is no more. 

[§ 494.] 2. The Latin language, therefore, has two 
tenses for each of the three great divisions of time — ^past, 
present, and future ; one expressing a complete, and the 
other an incomplete action. And the six tenses of the 
Latin verb are thus the result of a combination of time 
and relation. 

scribo, I write, or am writing — ^present time, and action going on. 
scripsi, I have written — ^present time, and action terminated.^ 
scrtbebam, I was writing, or wrote— past time, and action going on. 
acripsh'amf I had written — past time, and action terminated. 
Cscnbam, I shall write, or be writing — ^fotore time, and action not com- 

< pleted. 

i^scripsh'o, I shall' have written — ^fntnre time, and action completed. 

3. The passive has the same tenses with the same 
meanings; but with this difference, that they do not ex- 
press an action, but a condition or suffering. 

laudor, I am praised — present time, and condition stiU going on. 
lauddtus sum, I have been praised — present time, and condition termi- 
nated. 
lauddbar, I was praised — past time, and condition going on. 
lauddtus iram, I had been praised-^past time, and condition terminated. 
Clauddbor, I shall be praised — ^fatare time, and condition not completed. 

< lauddtus iro, I shall nave been praised — ^future time, and condition com- 
i pleted. 

[§ 496.] 4. The tenses of the present and past time, 
that is, the present, perfect, imperfect, and pluperfect, 
have also a subjunctive mood, as scribam, scripserim^ scri- 
berem, scripsissem, and in the passive, scribar, scripttis sim, 
scriberer, scriptus essem. For the relations in which the 
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subjunctive is required, see Chap. L XXVIII. As tenses, 
these subjunctives do not differ from the tenses of the in- 
dicative. 

5. Neither the active nor the passive voice has a sub- 
junctive of the future, and the deficiency is supplied by 
other means. When the idea of futurity is already im- 
plied in another part of the proposition, some other tense 
of the subjunctive supplies the place of the future, viz., 
the present and imperfect supply the place of the future 
subjunctive, and the perfect and pluperfect that of the fu- 
ture perfect. The choice of one or other of these four 
subjunctives is to be determined by the time expressed 
by the leading verb of the proposition, and by the relation 
of the action, being either completed or not completed ; 
e. g., Affirmo tihi, si hoc hen^cium mihi trihuas, me mag- 
nopire gavisurum, and affirmaham tibif si illud beneficium 
mihi iribueres, magnopere me gavisurum. It is clear that 
tribuas and tribtteres here supply the place of the future 
subjunctive, for in the indicative we say si mihi tribues — 
magnopere gaudlbo. Again, Affinno tibi, si hoc beneficium 
mihi tribueris, me quamcunque possim gratiam tibi rela- 
turum^ and affirmabat mihi, si illud beneficium ipsi tribuis- 
sem se quamcunque posset gratiam mihi relaturum, where 
tribueris and tribuissem supply the place of the future per- 
fect, for in the indicative we should say si hoc beneficium 
mihi tribueris (from tribueroj, quamcunque potero gratiam 
tibi referam, when you shall have shown me this kindness. 
The same is the case in the passive voice : affirmo tibi^ si 
hoc beneficium mihi tribuatur, me magnopere gavisurum ; 
affirmabam tibi, si illud beneficium mihi tribueretur, magno- 
pere me gavisurum; affirmo tibi, me, si hoc beneficium 
mihi tributum sit {ovfuerit), qtiam^cunque possim gratiam 
tibi relaturum; affirmabam tibi^ si illud beneficium mihi 
tributum esset {pvfuissetj, quamcunque possem gratiam me 
tibi relaturum, 

[§ 497.] If no future has gone before, and the construc- 
tion of the sentence requires the subjunctive, the participle 
future active is employed for this purpose, with the appro- 
priate tense of the verb esse. This paraphrased conjuga- 
tion (conjugatio periphrastica), as it is called, properly 
expresses an intended action; but the subjunctives with 
sim and essem^wce used also as regular subjunctives of 
the future, the idea of intention passing over into that of 
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futurity ; e. g., Non duhito quin rediturus sit, I do not 
doubt that he will return ; non dubitaham quin rediturus 
esset, I did not doubt that he would return. The perfects 
rediturus Juerim and rediturus Juissem retain their original 
meaning, implying intention ; e. g., iwn duhito quin redi- 
turus fuerit, I do not doubt that he has had the intention 
to return. If we want simply to express futurity, we must 
use the circumlocution WiXhfuturum sit wad-futurum esset ; 
e. g., nescio numjuturum sit, ut eras hoc ipso tempore jam 
redierit^ and nesciebam num Juturum esset, ut postridie eo 
ipso tempore jam redisset. This same circumlocution must 
be employed in the passive, since the participle future 
passive implies necessity, and can not be used in the sense 
of a simple future ; e. g., non duifito^ quinjuturum sit, ut 
laudetur^ I do not doubt that he will be praised ; multi 
non dubitahant, quin fulurum esset, ut Caesar a Pompeio 
vinceretv/Ty that Caesar would be conquered by Pompey. 

[§ 498.] 6. This conjugatio periphrastica, which is form- 
ed by means of the participle future active and the aux- 
iliary verb esse, is peculiar to the Latin language, and is 
used to express an intended action, or, in the case of in- 
transitive verbs, a state or condition which is to come to 
pass. It has its six tenses like the ordinary conjugation. 
The realization depends either on the will of the subject 
or on that of others, or upon circumstances. In the first 
case we say in English, " I intend," or " am on the point 
of,^* and in the others, " I am to" (be, or do a thing), i. e., 
others wish that I should do it ; e. g., scripturus sum, I in- 
tend writing, or am to write ; scripturus eram, I intended 
writing, or was to write ; scripturus Jui, 1 have been in- 
tending to w^rite, &c. 

[§ 499.] 7. The participle future passive in ndus, or the 
participle of necessity (participium necessitatis), in com- 
bination with the tenses of the verb esse, forms another 
distinct conjugation denoting ^w^e^rc necessity and not fu- 
ture suffering, for epistola scrxbenda est, for example, does 
not signify " the letter is about to be written," which is 
expressed by the simple future epistola scribetur, but ** the 
letter must be written," there being eitlier an internal or 
external necessity for its being written, either of which is 
expressed in English by " the letter is to be written." 
This conjugation may accordingly be regarded as the pass- 
ive of the conjugatio periphrastica. The tenses are the 
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same as those of the auxiliary verb ewe, and in sa far io 
not differ from the general rule. 

[§ 500.] 8. The perfect indicative, both active and pass- 
ive, has in Latin, besides its signification of an action 
terminated at the present time, that of an aorisff that is, 
it is used to relate events of the past, which are simply 
conceived as facts, without any regard to their being term- 
inated or not terminated, in respect to each other; e. g., 
Itaque Caesar armis rem gerere coTistituit, exercUumJinibtcs 
Italiae admovit, Ruhiconem transiit, Romam et aeranum 
occupavit, Pampeium cedentem persecutus est, eumque in 
campis Pharsalids devlcit. In English the imperfect (or 
more correctly called the preterit) is used as an aorist to 
relate events of the past, and hence we translate the above 
passage : Caesar resolved to use armed force ; he advanced 
with his army to the frontiers of Italy, passed the Rubicon, 
took possession of Home and the treasury, pursued Pom- 
pey, and defeated him in the plain of Pharsalus. But the 
Latin imperfect is never used in this sense ; it always ex- 
presses an incomplete or continuing action or condition in 
past time, the ancient correct rule being perfecto procedit^ 
tmperfecto insistit oratio. 

[$ 501.] Note. — In Latiiw as in many modem languages, the present 
tense is often used instead of the aorist of the past, vrhen the writer or 
speaker in his imagination transfers himself to the past, which thus be- 
comes to him present, as it were. Narrators by this figure frequently 
render their descriptions very animated ; but in regard to dependent sen- 
tences, they often regard such a present as a regular perfect, and accord- 
ingly use the imperfect or pluperfect in the dependent sentence whicb 
foUc 



tences, they often re|^ard such a present as a regular perfect, and accord- 
lows. 

[§ 502.] 9. The peculiar character of the Latin imper- 
fect, therefore, is to express a repeated action, manners, 
customs, and institutions, which are described as con- 
tinuing at some given period in past time, and completely 
answers to the English compound tense, '* I was writing,'* 
** he was writing." 

Socrates dicere solehat (or diet hat J, omn^s in eo, quod sdrent, 

satis esse eloqtientes. 
Anscres Romae publice (dehantur in Capitolio, 

[§ 504.J 10. The perfect subjunctive has not this mean- 
ing of an aorist, but is always used to express a terminated 
action with reference to the present time, and thus com- 
pletely answers to the perfect in English. The imperfect 
subjunctii'e, on the other hand, in historical narratives haa 
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the aorist sense of the perfect indicative, when past events 
are mentioned without reference to the action or condi- 
tion being continued or not. 

Note. — This difference is easilv perceived ; e. g., puer de tecto decidit, 
ut cnisfregerit, "the bo^ has fallen from the roo^ so that be has broken 
his leg," is not a narrative, bat the statement of an event completed at 
the present time ; bat ptier de tecto decidit, ut cms frangiret, " the boy 
fell from the roof, so that he broke his leg," is a reed historical narrative, 
for the perfect decidit is here used in its aorist sense, and the imperfect 
sabjonctive sapplies its place in the dependent clause. 

A comparison with the English language thus leads to 
this conclusion, that the perfect and imperfect subjunctive 
are used in Latin in the same sense as in English ; but 
the perfect indicative in Latin, as an historical tense, an- 
swers to the English imperfect, and the Latin imperfect 
indicative to the English paraphrased tense ** I was" with 
a participle. 

Mulier tarn vehementer lapidem de tecto dejecit^ ut regis 
(Pyrrhi) cajmt et galeam perfringeret, 

[§ 505.] 11. The duration and completion of an action 
in reference to another are expressed in Latin more ac- 
curately than in English by the imperfect and pluperfect. 
When one action must be completed before another can 
begin, the former is invariably expressed by the pluper- 
fect ; e. g., quum domum intrasset, quum in forum venisset, 
animadvertit ; quum amicum conspexisset, dixit, &c., " when 
he had entered the house, he perceived/* We are less 
accurate in saying "when I entered the house, I per- 
ceived," or ** I entered the house, and perceived." But 
this can not be done in Latin, and the pluperfect is used 
wherever the relation of the actions requires it. 

hysander quum per speculatores comperisset, vulgum Athe- 
niensiufn in terram exisse navesque paene inanes relictas, 
tempus rei gerendae non dimlsit, 

[§ 506.] But in narratives the conjunction dum (while, 
as) is generally joined with the present indicative ; and 
the conjunctions ^^^^2f am, uhi, ubiprimum, ut, utj^rimum, 
quum primum, simtd ac, simul atque, all of which are 
equivalent to the English "as soon as," are generally 
joined with the historical perfect, and not with the plu 
perfect, as might be expected from the succession of the 
actions indicated by these conjunctions. 

12 
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Ihim ea Romani pdrant consultantque, jam Saguntum sum- 
ma vi opptignahatur, 

Unus ex captivis domum abiit, qtiodjalldci reditu in castra 

jurejurando se exsolvisset. Quod ubi innotuit relatum- 

que ad senatum est, amnes censuerunt comprehendendum 

et custodihus puhlice datis deducendum ad HannibSlem 

esse, 

[§ 509.] 12. In the use of the two futures the Latin lan- 
guage is likewise more accurate than the English. For 
when a future action is spoken of, either in the future or 
in the imperative (or in the subjunctive used imperative- 
ly), and another is joined with it, which has not yet come 
to pass, the latter also is put in the future if the actions 
are conceived as continuing together, and in the future 

Eerfect if the one must be completed before the other can 
egin. This is perfectly in accordance with the ideas ex- 
pressed by these^enses ; but it must be specially mention- 
ed, because in English we often use the present instead 
of the future, especially in the case of the verbs " I can" 
and " I ynW ;" e. g^^faciam si potero, I shall do it, if I can ; 
fadto hoc, ubi voles, do it when you will ; because owing 
to the awkwardness of the future perfect, we frequently 
supply its place either by the simple future or by the 
present; e. g., ut sementem feceris, ita metes, as you sow, 
so will you reap. 

^rAdolescentes quum relaxare animos et dare se jucunditati 
volenti cdveant intemperantiam, meminerint verecundiae, 

De Carthagine vereri non ante desinam, qudm illam excisam 
esse cognovero. 

[§ 512.] 13. The tenses of the indicative may be con- 
nected in any way which the intention of the speaker may 
require ; e. g., " I am writing now, but this time yester- 
day I took a walk ;*' "I know the person whom you will 
see to-morrow," But in dependent clauses, that is, in the 
subjunctive, similar tenses alone can be connected with 
one another, that is, the tenses of the present (present and 
perfect) and the tenses of the past (imperfect and pluper- 
fect). In the rules respecting the succession of tenses^ or 
the dependence of sentences upon one another, every thing 
depends upon time, for the present time is suited only to 
the present, and the past only to the past ; the relation of 
an action depending only upon itself is never doubtful 
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Hence we have only to remember, that the perfect natu- 
rally, and in the subjunctive always, expresses present 
time, and that, consequently. 

The Present and Perfect are followed by a Present and 
Perfect, and 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect by an Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect ; 

C g., scio quid agas and scio quid egeris ; audivi quid 
agds and audivi quid egeris ; but sciebam quid ageres and 
scieham quid egisses ; audiveram quid ageres and audive- 
ram quid egisses, 

[§ 513.] This simple rule respecting the succession of 
tenses bepomes somewhat difficult through the double sig- 
nification of the perfect indicative. In the above rule it 
was treated only as the present of a completed action (in 
which sense it is equivalent to the English perfect) ; but 
as it is at the same time an aorist of the past (see § 500), 
it is also connected with the tenses of past time, viz., with 
the imperfect and pluperfect. The above rule, therefore, 
must be completed by the following addition : 

The historical perfect is followed by the imperfect and 
pluperfect. 

E. g., Audivi quid ageres and audivi quid egisses. The 
two meanings of the perfect and their influence upon the 
tense of the dependent verb may be seen in the following 
examples : 

Verres Siciliam per triennium ita vexavit acperdidit, ut ea 
restitui in antiquum statum nulla modo possit, says Cicero 
with reference to the actual state of Sicily. 

Conon quum patriam obsideri audisset, non quaesivit^ ubi 
ipse tuto viveretf sed unde praesidio posset esse civibus 
suis, says Nepos in speaking of past events. 

[§ 516.] The futures are similar to the tenses of the 
present, for only that which is past stands apart and by 
itself. Hence a future is followed by a present or a per- 
fect, e. g., mox intelUgam, quantum me ames or amaveris, 
but not quantum me amares or amasses. The same is the 
case with the future perfect : si cognovero, quemadmodum 
tegeras or te gesseris. But as the four subjunctives of the 
conjugatio periphrastica (formed by the future participle 
and esse) are regarded as subjunctives of the futures, these 
paraphrased tenses may be dependent upon preterits, and 
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a mutual dependence exists between the presents and fu- 
tures, but only a partial one between the preterits and 
futures, since the futures only may depend upon preterits, 
but not vice versa; e. g., ignoraham quid dicturus essetj 
but not discam quid heri Jaceres for discam quid heri 
Jeceris, 

The complete rule respecting the succession of tenses, 
therefore, is this: the tenses of the present and future, i. 
e., the present, perfect (in its proper sense), and the two 
futures, are'followed by the tenses of the present, i. e., by 
the present and the perfect subjunctive ; and the tenses 
of the past, i. e., the imperfect, pluperfect, and the his- 
torical perfect, are followed by the tenses of the past, i, 
e., by the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 



IV. OF THE MOODa 

CHAPTER LXXVII. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

[§ 517.] 1. The indicative is used in every proposition 
the substance of w:hich is expressed absolutely and as a 
fact, e. g., I go, thou wrotest, he believed. 

Hence the indicative is employed even in the expres- 
sion of conditions and suppositions with the particles si, 
nisi, etsi, and etiamsi, if an event is supposed actually to 
take place, or (with nisi) not to take place. 

Mors aut plane negligenda est, si omnivio extinguit animnm, 
aut etiam aptanda, si aliquo eum deducit, ubi sitfaturus 
aeternus. 

Si Jeceris id, quod ostendis, magnam haheho gratiam, si 
nonfeceris, ignoscam. 

Adhuc certe, nisi ego insanio, stulte omnia et incautefiunt, 

Ista Veritas, etiamsi jiecunda non est, mihitamen grata est, 

[$ &18.] Note 1. — The following peculiarities deserve to be noticed as 
diftering from the English. 

The A'erbs oportet, necesse est, debeo, convenit, possum, licet, and par, fax, 
aequum, justum, cansentaneum est, or aequius, melius, utilius,- optabuim 
est, are pat in the indicative of a preterit (imperf., plaperf., and the his- 
torical perfect), where we shoald expect the imperfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. The imperfect indicative lu this case expresses things which 
are not, but the time for which is not yet passed ; and the perfect and pin- 
perfect indicative things which have not been, but the time for which is 
passed ; e. g., Ad mortem te dud jam pridem oportebat, i. e., thy execu- 
tion was necessary and is still so ; hence it ougnt to take place. 
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[$ 521.] Note 2. — The Latins commonly nse the indicative after many 
general and relative expressions, some fact being implied. This is the 
case after pronouns and relative adverbs which are either doubled or have 
the suffix cunque : qiiisquis, quicurupie, utut, xUcunque, and others ; e. g., 
Utcunque sese res nabet, tua est culpa^ however this may be, the fault is 
thine : quicunque is est, whoever he may be. 

[$ 522.] Note 3. — In the same way sentences connected by sive — sive 
commonly have the verb in the indicative ; e. ^., sive tacebis, sive loquere, 
mihi perinde est ; sive verum est, sivejalsum, mthi quidem ita renuntuUum 
est. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

[§ 523.] 1. The subjunctive is used, in general, when 
a proposition is stated, not as a fact, but merely as a con- 
ception of the mind. 

Note. — The gubjunctive is only a particular form which is given to a 
proposition; its substance does not come into consideration. Hence "I 
belieye," " I suspect," are expressed by the indicative, altliou&^h these 
words indicate only certain conceptions, but my belief and suspicion are 
stated as real acts. When, on the other hand, I say " I should believe," 
" I should think," the acts of believing and thinking are represented as 
mere conceptions, which perhaps do not exist at all, or even can not exist. 
Hence the Latins always use the snbjunctivie when a sentence is to ex- 
press an intention either that something is to be effected or prevented, for 
the actions here exist only as conceptions ; e. g., pecuniam hotnini do. ui 
me defendat, ne me accuset. The English language, which has no sub* 
junctive, avails itself of a Variety of auxiliary verbs to express the nature 
of the subjunctive, as may, might, could, should, would. 

[§ 524.] 2. We must here first notice the difference be- 
tween the four tenses of the subjunctive in hypothetical 
or conditional sentences, both in that part of the sentence 
containing the condition (protasis, beginning with the con- 
junctions si, nisi, etsi, etiamsi, tdmetsi), and in the one 
containing the inference or conclusion (apodosis). The 
present and perfect subjunctive are used when a condition 
18 to be expressed together with the suggestion that it 
does exist or may exist ; but the imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive are used when a condition is expressed to- 
gether with the suggestion that it did not or could not 
exist ; and the imperfect in this case implies pi'esent time 
as in English ; e. g., si velit, ** if he wishes" or " should 
wish," implying that he either actually wishes, or at least 
may wish : in the consequent member of the proposition 
(the apodosis), the present or perfect subjunctive or in- 
dicative may stand ; but si vellet, ** if he wished," implies 
that he does not or can not wish, and here the apodosis 
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ent) ; further, ne vivam, ne dcsperemuSf ne Juerit, equira- 
lent to licet non Juerit. 

MemineHmtis, etiam adverstis ijifitnos justitiam esse servant' 

dam* 
Nihil incommodo valetudinis tttaefrceris. 
JEtnas, non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est. 
Donis impii ne placare audeant deos ; Platonem audiant^ 

qui vetat dubitare, qua sit mente futurus deus^ cum vir 

nemo bonus ab improbo se donari velit. 
Naturam expellds furcd, tamen usque recurret, 
Ne sit summum malum dolor, malum certe est, 

[^530.] 5. Lastly, the subjunctive is used, in all its 
tenses, in independent sentences, to express a doubtful 
question containing a negative sense (conjunctivus duhita- 
tivusj ; e. g., quo earn ? whither shall I go ] qtw irem ? 
whither should I go ? quo eas ? whither wilt thou go 1 qtto 
ires ? whither wouldst thou-go t quo iverim ? whither was 
I to have gone 1 quo ivissem ? whither should I have gone 1 
The answer implied in all these cases is " nowhere ;" for 
in questions to which we expect an affirmative answer, 
the indicative is used. 

Cur non confitear, quod necesse est ? 

Cum tempestate pugnem perUndose potius, quam illi oh^ 

temperem et paream ? 
Valerius quotidie cantabat: erat enim scentcus: quid fa- 

ccret aliud ? 

[§ 531.] 6. Dependent sentences in which an intention 
or purpose^ or a direction toward the future is expressed, 
take the subjunctive. The conjunctions ut, ne, quo, quln, 
qtiomtnusy serve to connect such sentences with others, and 
consequently govern the subjunctive, the tenses of which 
must be chosen as required by the tense of the verb in 
the leading clause. (See above, § 512, foil.) 

faj Ut or uti (that, or in order that) refers either to 
something future which is the intention, object, result, or 
effect of another action (which is often expressed in En- 
glish by " in order to," or simply " to*' with the infinitive), 
or when used after the words sic^ ita, tam, talis, tantus, 
ejusmx>di, &c., it expresses a quality or the nature of a 
riling in the form of a result. The English conjunction 
" that,*' which introduces clauses supplying the place either 
of a nominative or accusative, can not be rendered by «/, 
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as '^ it is a consolation for the subjects that the king is a 
just man/* equivalent to " the king's justice is a consola- 
tion," &c. ; or " I know that the king is just,'* equivalent 
to " I knov^r the king's justice." 

Esse oportet ut vivas, non vivere ut edas. 
Pylddes Orcstem se esse dixit, ut pro illo necaretur. 
Nemo tarn maliLs est^ ut videri velit, 
Sol efficit ut omnia fioreant, 

[§ 532.] (h) Ne (in order that not, or lest) is used only 
to express a negative intention or intended effect ; e. g., 
curd ne denuo in morhum incidas, or haec vitae ratio eff^ecit, 
ne denuo in morhum inciderem. Ut non is used, on the 
other hand, when an effect is to be expressed without an 
intention, that is, a simple result or consequence, and 
when a quality is to be determined, in which case the ad- 
verbs ita, sic, tarn are either expressed or understood ; e. 
g., turn forte aegrotaham, ut ad nuptias tuas venire non 
possem ; i. e., in consequence of my illness, but no inten- 
tion is expressed. TJt non is further used when the nega- 
tion does not refer to the whole clause, but only to a part 
of it or to a particular word : e. g., dedi tihi pecuniam, ut 
emeres non vinum, ^edpdnem. 

Nemo prudens punit, ut ait Plato, quia peccatum est, sed ne 

peccetur. 
Nihil agitis^ inquit Arria, potestis enim efficere, ut male mo* 

riar ; ne moriar, non potestis. 

[§ 535.] It is a peculiarity of the Latin language to treat 
the verbs meitw, timeo, vereor, as implying an intention. 
They are therefore followed by ne when any thing is to 
be prevented, or when it is wished that something should 
not happen ; e. g., metuo, ne frustra lahorem susceperis ; 
and by ut when it. is wished that something should take 
place ; e. g., vereor, ut mature venias.* These same verbs 
are followed by the infinitive when they express only a 
state of mind, without implying any wish either the one 
way or the other; e. g,, metuo mantis admovere, vereor 
dicere ; but vereor ut apte dicam. 

Vereor, ne, dum minuere velim lahorem^ atigeam, 
Adulatores, si quem laudant, vereri se dicunt, ut illius facta 
verbis consequi possint, 

* For a plaasible attempt to explain this constnictioD, consalt Port 
Royal Lot, Or., voL ii., p. 159, seqq. 
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[$ 535.] Note. — Neve (or neu^ composed of nt and «e) signifieB " or in order 
that not/' or " and in order that not," and is therefore not to be confoanded 
with neque (or nee J. It stands to ne in the same relaticm that neque does 
to non. 

[§ 536.] (c) Quo is properly the ablative of the relative 
pronoun, and stands for tU eo {\ 567), " in order that," or 
" that by this means." But it is commonly joined only 
with comparatives. Non qw) answers to the English ** not 
that," or " not as if" (instead of which, however, we may 
also say non qtuod)^ and non quin to *' not as if not." The 
apodosis following after such a sentence begins with aed, 
quod or sed quia and the indicative, or with ut and the sub- 
junctive. 

Ager non semel aratur, sed novatur et iteratur, quo meliores 

fetus possit et grandiores edere. 
Legem hrevem esse oportet^ quofacilius ah imperttis tenedtur. 
Ad te litteras dedi, non quo haherem magnopere, quod scrv- 
. berem, sed ut loquerer tecum absens, 

[§ 538.] fdj Quin is used after negative sentences and 
doubtful questions with quis and quid^ which differ only 
in form from affirmative propositions with nemo and nihily 
first, for qui non, quae non, qtiod non, and secondly for ut 
non (" that not" or " without" when followed by a parti- 
ciple). Quin^ equivalent to a relative pronoun with non, 
is used especially after the expressions nemo, mdlus, nihil, 
vix, aegre — est, reperttur, invenltur ; the use of quin for ut 
non can not be limited to particular expressions, but we 
must especially observe the phvBseJacere non possum quin, 
and in the passive voice, feri non potest quin, where the 
double negative renders the affirmative meaning more 
emphatic. 

Nihil tarn difficile est, quin quaerendo investigari possit. 

Nunquam tarn male est Siculis, quin aliquid Jacete et com- 
mode dicant, 

Facere nxm potui, quin tibi et sententiam et voluntatem de- 
clardrem meam. 

[§ 540.] From this we must distinguish the use oi quin 
after non dubito, non est dubium, non ambtgo (I doubt not), 
and many other expressions containing a negation ; as non 
abest ; nihil, paulum, non multum abest ; non, vix, aegre 
abstineo ; tenere me, or temperari mihi non possum ; non 
impedio, non recuso, nihil praetermitto, and the like. For 
in these cases the negative contained in quin is superfiuous. 
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and is only a sort of continuation of the preceding nan ; 
hence it is generally not expressed in English, quin being 
rendered by " that," or by " to'* with an infinitive. E. g., 
nan dubito quin dami sit, I have no doubt (that) he is at 
home ; nulla mora fuit^ quin decemerent bellum, they did 
not hesitate to decree war. Hence, as quin in this case is 
only VLjarm of expression, nan is superadded, if the de- 
pendent clause is to have a really negative meaning. 
Thus we find not unfrequently, at least, nan dubito quin 
nan, which is easily explained by translating nan dubito 
quin by "I believe," e. g., nan dubito quin qffensionem 
negligentiae vitare atque effugere nan passim, I believe that 
I can not escape the charge of negligence. 

Dux ille Graeciae nusquam optat, ut Ajacis similes haheat 

decern, sed ut Nestoris ; quod si acciderit, nan dubitat 

quin brevi Troja sit perititra, 
Num dubitas quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima 

qudque natura ? Cic, Thisc, i., 14. 
Quis igitur dubitet, quin in virtute divitiae sint ? 
Ego nihil praetermisi, quantum facer e potui, quin Pompeium 

a Caesdris conjunctione avocarem, 
Jnfesta concio vix inhiberi potuit, quin protintts sua more 

saxa in Polemonem jaceret. 

Note. — ^When dubito and non dubito signify " I scruple" or " hesitate/' 
and the clause following contains the same sobject, they are generally fol- 
lowed by the infinitive ; e. g., rum dubito respondere. 

Qttin, in accordance with its formation from qui (the ahlat. of qui, quis J 
and non, also signifies " why not ?" and in this sense it is joined with the 
indicative or imperative, as quin dicis, or quin die steUim, well, say it at 
once. 

[§ 543.] CeJ Quomtnus (for ut ea minus, in order that 
not) is used only jSter verbs expressing a hinderance, where 
also ne, and if a negative precedes, quin may be used. 
The principal verbs of this kind are : deterrere, impedh e, 
intercedere, obsistere, obstdre, officere, prohibere, recusdre, 7 e- 
pugndre ; but there are several other expressions whii li 
^convey the same meaning, e. g., stat or Jit per me, I a\ii 
the cause ; nan pugno, nihil moror, Tion continea me, &c. 

Cimon nunquam in hortis custodem imposuit, ne quis im 
pediretur, quominus ejus rebus, quibus quisque vellet, 
frueretur, 

Parmento, quum audisset^ venenum a Philippa medico regi 
parari, deterrere eum voluit epistold scriptd, quominus 
mcdicamentum bibiret^ quad medicus dare constitueret. 
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[§ 545.] 7. The subjunctive is used in clauses which 
are introduced into others, after relative pronouns and 
conjunctions, when those propositions express the thoughts 
or words of another person., (In many cases they are the 
thoughts or words of the speaker himself, but he then 
speaks of himself as of a third person.) To make this 
general rule more clear, we shall explain the various cases 
in which such clauses are inserted. 

(a) Clauses inserted in the construction of the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, when they are to express the 
thoughts or words of the person spoken of, or Avhen they 
form an essential part of the statement implied in the ac- 
cusative with the mfinitive. • 

Socrates dicere solebat, omnes in eo, quod scirent, sath esse 

eloquentes. 
Mos est Athenis laudari in condone eos, qui sint in proeliis 

interfecti. 
Quid potest esse tarn apertum, tamque perspicuum, quum 

coelum suspeximusy coelestiaque contemplati sumu^, quam 

esse aliquod numen praestantissimae mentis, quo haec 

regantur. 

[§ 547.] fbj Clauses introduced into a proposition which 
is expressed by the subjunctive, are likewise in the sub- 
junctive when they are to be considered as an essential 
part of the leading proposition, being included in the pur- 
pose, request, or command of a person, or (with sij in the 
supposed circumstances, e. g.. Rex imperavit, ut, quae hello 
opus essenty pararentur. 

Eo simus anirnOf ut nihil in mdlis ducamus, quod sit vel a 
deo imfnortali, vel a natura cmstitutum, 

Memorid erat tanta (Hortensius) quantam in nullo cogno- 
visse me arhttror, ut, quae secum commentutus esset, ea 
sine scripto verbis eisdem redder et, quihus cogitavisset. 

[§ 549.] fcj Lastly, when a proposition containing the 
statement of a fact, and, therefore, expressed by the in- 
dicative, has another dependent upon it or added to it (by 
a conjunction or a relative pronoun), the dependent clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive, provided the substance 
of it is alleged as the sentiment or the words of the person 
spoken of, and not of the speaker himself. Thus the prop- 
osition, Noctu ambulabat in publico Tkemistocles, quod 
somnum capere non posset, suggests that Themistocles h^m- 
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self gave this reason for his walking at night. But I, the 
writer of the proposition, may express the reason as my 
own remark, and in this case the indicative poterat is re- 
quired, as well as ambulabat, 

Socrates acctisatus est, quod corrumperetjuventutem et novas 

svperstitiones indticeret, 
Aristides nonne oh earn cattsam expulsus est patrid, quod 

praeter modum Justus esset ? 

Note 1. — ^The daase beg:iiming with ouod in the second of these exam- 
ples contains the reasons alleged by toe accnsers of Socrates ; and the 
subjunctive in the last example indicates that the reason there stated was 
alleged by the Athenians themselves, according to the well-known storv, 
and it remains uncertain whether Aristides was really so just ; but this 
uncertainty would not exist if the indicative had been used. 

[$ 550.] Note 2. — ^When a clause thus appended or inserted contains the 
sentiment of the subject of the leading sentence, or his own words, all 
references to him are expressed by the reflective pronoun sui, sibi, m, and 
by the possessive suns; e g., necessitate coactus domino navis qui sit 
aperit, muUa poUicenSt si se conservasset ; f rater in somnis me rogavit ut, 
guoniam sibi vwo non subvenissem, mortem suam ne inuUam esse paterer, 

[§ 552J\ 8. All sentences which contain an indirect ques- 
tion, that is, which state the subject of a direct question 
in a manner which makes them dependent upon some 
other verb, have the verb in the subjunctive mood. An 
indirect question, not to mention the verb ** to ask" itself, 
generally depends upon verbs and expressions which 
usually require the accusative with the infinitive. 

All the words which are used in direct questions are 
also used in introducing indirect or dependent questions, 
viz., quis, quid; qui, quae, qu>od ; quot, qualis, quanttis, 
quam, ubi, unde, quare, cur, uter, quo (whither ?), quomodo, 
utrum, an, ne (the suffix), num. 

Saepe ne utUe quidem est scire, quidfiUurum sit, 
Qualis sit animus, ipse animus nescit. 
Licertum est, quo te loco mors expectet. 
Tarquinius Superbtis Prisci Tarquinii regis Jilius neposne 
fuerit, parum liquet. 

[$ 554.] Note. — ^With regard to disjunctive or double questions, both di- 
rect and mdirect, expressed by " whether — or," it must be observed that 
the English "or" is never translated by avi or vd, but by an or by the 
suffix ne. The first question is introduced by tUrum^ or likewise by ne, or 
has no interrogative particle at all. Hence there are four fonns of such 
double questions : 

1. utrum (utrumnej — an.. 

2. , — an fanne) 

3. the suffix ne, — an, 

4. , — the suffix ne. 

The English "or not" in the second part, which is used without a verb^ 
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onlesa the one preceding be iindentood« if ezpreMed in Latin by annon 
or necne, the latter occurring only in indirect qaestions. 

r§ 555,] 9. Relative pronouns and relative adverbs re- 
quire the subjunctive (besides the cases already mention- 
ed in § 549) when the connection of the propositions is 
based upon a conception, that is, when the clause intro- 
duced by the relative does not merely contain some addi- 
tional feature, but is connected with the preceding clause 
in such a manner as to express either a consequence, an 
inherent quality, or a cause, a motive and purpose. 

E. g., Miles, quern metut mortis non periurbaret, a soldier whom fear of 
death could not diatarb. Here the clause introdaced by the relative pro- 
noun contains an inherent quality of the mileSf which mav, at the same 
time, be expressed as a consequence : of such a character, that death could 
not frighten him. Let us take another case : O miserum senem, qui mor- 
tem contemnendam esse in tarn tonga aetate non viderit : here the clause 
qui — viderit does not contain a mere additional characteristic or quality, 
out rather the cause, why I call the old man wretched. 

Subjunctives of this kind are expressed in English in 
different ways, as ** a soldier not to be disturbed by fear 
of death," *' O wretched old man, not to have learned," 
&c. The particular cases in which a relative introduces 
clauses with the subjunctive are : 

[§ 556,] (a) When one of the demonstratives w, hic^ 
ille, talis f tanttis, ^usmodiy hujitsmodi, or tarn with an ad- 
jective, precedes, and is modified or qualified by a sen- 
tence which follows. Here the relative pronoun may be 
resolved by ut^ so that cujus is equivalent to ut mei^ tui^ 
8ui, illius, ejtts ; cui to ut mihi, tibi, ei, sibi, and so on 
through all the cases of the singular and plural. 

Qui potest temperantiam laudare is, qui summum bonum 

in voluptate ponat ! 
Non sumus ii, quibus nihil verum esse videatur, sed n', qui 

omnibus veris falsa quaedam adjunctd esse dicamus. 
Nulla gens tamferd, nemo omnium tarn immanis est, cujus 

mentem non imbuerit deorum opinio, 

[§ 558.] The relative pronoun is sometimes used with 
the subjunctive, without a demonstrative preceding it, 
provided it be understood. 

Nunc dicis, quod ad rem pertineat, 

Nonne satius est mutum esse, quam quod nem^ irUelligat 
dicer e ? 

[§ 560.J In like manner, the subjunctive is used with 
comparatives after quam qui (through all its cases), for 
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here too the degree is defined and modified by a clause 
implying an innate quality and a consequence, so that 
quam qui is equivalent to quam ut, which, in fact, some- 
times occurs. 

Major sum quam cui possit fortuna nocere, says Niobe in 
her madness. 

[§ 561.] (h) After indefinite and general expressions 
(both affirmative and negative), the relative with the sub- 
junctive introduces the clause containing the circumstances 
which characterize the class indefinitely referred to. Such 
expressions are est, sunt, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, existunt, 
exoriuntur (scil. homines) ; the general negatives nemo, 
nulltes, nihil est; the negative indefinite questions quis est? 
quid est ? qui, quae, qtiod (as interrogative adjectives), 
quotits, quisquej quantum est? &c. In all these cases a 
demonstrative may be understood before the relative. 

Sunt qui censeant, una animum et corpus ocddere, animum- 

que in corpore extingui. 
Nihil est, quod tam miser os faciat, quam impietas et scelus, 
Quottis enim quisque est, cui sapientia omnibus omnium dp- 

vitiis praeponenda videatur ? 
Quae latehra est, in quam non intret metus mortis ? 
Quid dulcius quam habere, quicum omnia audeas sic loqui 

ut tecum ? 

[§ 564.] (c) When the clause introduced by the rela- 
tive contains the reason of what precedes, the verb is put 
in the subjunctive. The connection between such sen- 
tences may also be expressed by "because" or "since," 
instead of the relative : 

OfortUTMte adolescens, qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeco- 

nem inveneris ! 
Caninius fuit mirificd vigUantid, qui suo toto consulatu 

somnum non viderit. 
Quern ardorem studii censetisjuisse in Archimede, qui, dum 

inpulvere quaedam describit attentius, nepatriam quidem 

captam esse senserit / 

[§ 567.] fdj When the clause introduced by the rela- 
tive expresses the intention and object of the action of the 
preceding clause, the relative is followed by the subjunc- 
tive. The relative in this case is equivalent to ut. 

Sunt atUem multi, qui eripiunt aliis^ quod aliis largiantun 
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PopultLs Romamis sihi trihunos creavit, per qtios contra st- 

natum et consules tutus esse posset. 
Super tahemacidum regis, unde ab omnibus conspid posset, 

imago solis crystallo incltLsa fulgebat, 

S§ 568.] (e) After the adjectives dignus, indignus, aptus, 
I idonetiSy the relatives are used with the subjunctive, 
as dignus est, indignus est, qui laudetur. 

Voluptas non est digna, ad quam sapiens respiciat, 

[§ 569.] (f) Lastly, we fnust here notice the circum- 
stance that in a narrative the imperfect and pluperfect 
' subjunctive are sometimes used after relative pronouns 
and adverbs, when actions of repeated occurrence are 
spoken of. The indicative, however, occurs in these cases, 
even more frequently than the subjunctive. 

Nemo Pyrrhum^ qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit, 

[§ 571.] 10. It has already been remarked that all con- 
junctions, and more especially those Which indicate a 
cause, require the subjunctive, when they introduce sen- 
tences containing the thoughts or words of another person. 
It therefore now remains to speak of those conjunctions 
which require the subjunctive on account of their peculiar 
signification. 

The particles expressing a wish, utinam, ut, and O si^ 
govern the subjunctive, because the wish exists only as a 
conception of the mind ; but there is this difference in re- 
gard to the tenses, that the present and perfect are used 
of wishes which are conceived as possible, and the imper- 
fect and pluperfect of those which are to be described as 
not in accordance with reality. The English, "Oh, would 
that not" should properly be expressed in Latin only by 
utinam ne, but utinam non is frequently used instead of it. 

[§ 572.] Quasi faeque, perinde, non secusj, ac si, tnnt- 
quam si, velut si, or tamquam and velut alone, all of which 
signify ** as if," " as though," always introduce a clause 
which contains only a conception of the mind, and are con- 
sequently used with the subjunctive. The tense depends 
upon that of the leading verb : Sic cogitandum est, tam- 
quam aliquis in pectus intimum inspicere possit. 

Dummodo (if only, if but), for which dum or modo is 
also used alone, governs the subjunctive, because it ex* 
presses an intention or a purpose conceived by the mind ; 
when joined with a negative, it becomes dummodo ne. 
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dum ne, modo ne ; e. g., muUi omnia recta et nonesta neg- 
ligunt, dummodo potenUam canse^uantur, 

[§ 573,] Ut, in the sense of " even if;;*' or " although," 
expresses a supposition merely as a conception, and ac- 
cordingly governs the subjunctive. It takes the negative 
$kon ; the same, however, may be expressed by ne with the 
concessive subjunctive. So^ also, nedum or ncdMm ut, not 
to mention that. 

Ut dennt vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, 
Optimis temporibus clarissimi atque amplissimi viri vim 
tribunidam sustinere non potuerunt : nedum his tempori- 
bus sine judiciorum remediis salvi esse possimus, 

[§ 574.] Quamvis, as distinct from quam^uamf is often 
used in the sense ofquantumvis and guamlibet^ i. e., ^how- 
ever much," with the subjunctive. Idicet (although), prop- 
erly a verb which has become a conjjinction, has the same 
meaning and construction as quamvis. 

Licet strenuum metum putes esse, velocior tamen spes est. 

[§ 575«] The particles of time dum, donee, and quoad 
have the indicative, when they are used in the sense of 
quamdiu or " as long as ;" in the sense of '< until," they 
may have either mood; the indicative, if a thing is ex- 
pressed as a fact, and the subjunctive, if it is merely con- 
ceived as a thing which may possibly be realized, or if, at 
the same time, a purpose is implied in the clause. 

Lacedaemoniorum gens Jbrtis fuit^ dum Lycurgi leges vl- 

gebant, 
Iratis aut snbtrahendi sunt ii, in quos impetum eonantur 

facere, dum se ipsi coJMgant, aut rogandi orandique sunt, 

ut, si quam habent tddscendi vim, differant in tempus 

aliud, dum defervescat ira. 

[§ 576.] Antequam and priusquam in narratives are 
generally used with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive, if there is some connection between the preceding 
and the subsequent action (but if the simple priority of 
one action to another is expressed, the indicative is used); 
e. g., discede antequam rex veniat; discessit antequam rex 
veniret, 

[§ 577.] 11. With regard to quum, there is this differ- 
ence, that quum causaie governs the subjunctive, and 
quvm temporale by itself requires the indicative, for quum 
b properly a relative adverb of time, corresponding to tiie 

K 
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demoDstrative adverb turn, as in tuTn^—quum, then — ^wben* 
If, therefore, nothing further is to be expressed, it is join- 
ed with the indicative. But when quum expresses the re- 
lation of cause and effect, it governs the subjunctive, e. g., 
quum sciam, quum scirem, quum intellexerim, quum inteU 
lexissem, i. e., as I know, as I knew, as I have learned, as 
1 had learned — I will do this or that. When it has the 
meaning of " though" or *' although," it is likewise joined 
only with the subjunctive, e. g., Phodon fuit perjpetuo 
pauper y quum ditissimus esse posseL 

[§ 578.] In a narrative, however, quum temporale is join- 
ed with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, because, 
in a continuous narrative, a preceding event is always con- 
ceived and represented as the cause of a subsequent one ; 
e. g., Caesar, quum Pompeium apud Pharsalum vicisset^ 
in Asiam trajedt: here we perceive a combination of 
time and cause, which is. expressed by the subjunctive. 
This is always the case in historical narratives, although, 
if we consider only the relation of time or priority, we 
might believe the indicative also to be correct. Exam- 
ples are extremely numerous. See § 505. 

[§ 579.] But when quum is a pure particle of time, that 
is, when it does not occur in a narrative, and when no 
relation of cause and effect is to be expressed', it may be 
joined with all the tenses of the indicative, even with the 
imperfect and pluperfect, in the sense of eo tempore quum, 
or tum quum, which expressions, in fact, often occur. 

Qui non defendit injuriam, neque propulsat a suis, quum 

potest, injuste faciU 
Bed da operam, ut valeas, et, si valehis, quum recte navi^ 

gari poterit, tum navtges. 
Verres confecto itinere, quum ad aliquod oppidum venerat 
\ (an action often repeated), eadem lectica usque in cnhieu- 

tum deferehatur, 

[§ 580.] 12. The following must be observed as pecu- 
liarities in the use of quum temporale : 1. Quum is joined 
with the perfect or imperfect indicative to express simul- 
taneous occurrences which are indicated in English by 
" while." This simultaneousness is marked more em- 
phatically by adding interea or interim. The perfect in 
this case is used in historical narratives, and the imperfect 
in descriptions. 2. Quum is joined with all tenses of die 
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indicative, and more especially with the present to ex- 

Sress the decided beginning of an action, in which case it 
oes not introduce a protasis, but rather an apodosis. It 
is commonly preceded by adverbs, as jam, nondum, vix^ 
aegre, or quwm itself is joined with repente or subito. 

CatulttSj quum ex vobis qvaereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio 
omnia paneretis, si quid eo factum esset, in quo spem esse^ 
tis hahituri : cepit 7nagnum suae virtutis fructum ax: dig' 
nitatisj quum omnes prope una voce, in eo ipso vos spem 
hahituros esse, dixistis. 

Caedehatur virgis in medio foro Messanae civis Romanus^ 
judices, quum interea nullus gemitus, nulld vox alia isihis 
misen inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiebatur, 
nisi haec : civis Romanus sum. 

Evolarat jam e conspectu fere fugiens quadriremis^ quum 
etiamtum ceterae naves uno in loco moliebantur. 

Jam in conspectu, sed extra teli jactum utrdque acies erat, 
quum priores Persae inconditum et trucem susttdere da- 
morem, 

Jamque^ qui Dareium vehebant equi, corfossi hastis et dolore 
efferaii, jugum qtmtere et regem curru excutere coeperant, 
quum ille, veritus ne vivus ventret in hostium potestatem, 
desilitf et in equum, qui ad hoc sequebatur, imponitur. 



CHAPTER LXXIX- 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

[§ 583.] 1. The imperative, both in the active and pass- 
ive, has two forms — ^the imperative present and the im- 
perative future. (See § 151.) Both express a command, 
but also a wish, an advice, or exhortation. The difference 
in the meaning of the two imperatives is this : 

The imperative present expresses that something is to 
be done directly or at once ; as lege, read ! morere, die ! 
or that a thing which exists at present is to continue to 
exist, as vivefelix. 

The imperative future puts the command in connection 
with some other action, and expresses that something is to 
be done in future, when, or as soon as, something else has 
taken place. It, is however, not necessary that the other 
action should be expressed in words, but in many cases it 
is supplied by the mind. 
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Quum valetudini tuae constdueris, turn conttdUo navigct- 

tioni. 
Prius audUepaucis ; quod cum dixero, siplacuerit^fadtdte 
Craspetito: dabitur ; nunc abi. 

[§ 584.] 2. Hence the imperative future is properly 
usea in contracts, laws^ and. toiUs^ inasmuch as it is stipu- 
lated in them that things are to be done after a certain 
time ; further, in precepts and rules of conduct, that is, to 
express actions which are to be repeated as often as the 
occasion may occur. 
Regio imperio duo sunto^ iique consules appellantor, militiae 

summum jus habento^ nemini parento, Hits salus populi 

suprema lex esto, 
Ignoscito saepe alteri, nunquam tibu 

[§ 585.] 3. With the imperative the English " not" must 
be rendered by ne and " nor" by neve, but not by non or 
neque, 

Hominem mortuum (inquit lex in duodecim tabtdis) in to-be 
ne sepelito neve unto. 

[§ 586.] 4. The following forms are used instead of 
both tenses of the imperative : 

(a) The future, which, however, takes the negative non, 
' if any thing is forbidden ; e. g*, fades, or 7wn fades hoc. 

(b) The third person of the present sul^unctive, both 
m an affirmative and negative (ne) command, is even more 
frequently used than the imperative. 

(c) The second person of the perfect subjunctive, usu- 
ally with a negative (ne), as ne dixeris, nemini dixeris, 

5. The affirmative impen^tive is paraphrased by cura 
(or curato) ut, fhc ut, or fac alone with the subjunctive ; 
e. g., cura ut quam primum venias, fadte ut recordemini, 
fac animo forti magnoque sis. The negative imperiative 
is paraphrased hy fac ne, cave ne, or commonly oy cave 
alone (without ne), with the present or perfect subjunc- 
tive: cave putes, cave dixeris; but especially by noli with 
the infinitive : noli putare, nolite (nolitote) exisHmare^ 

Quod dubttas^ nefeceris. 

Magnumfac animum habeas et spen^ bonam. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

[§ 588.] 1. The infinitive expresses the action or condi* 
tion implied in the verb in the form of an abstract gener- 
ality, without specifying either person, number, or time ; 
it merely indicates the relations of an action, that is, 
whether it is in progress or completed. Scribere, to write, 
expresses the action as in progress; scripsisse, to have 
written, as completed. To what time the action thus de- 
scribed belongs, is determined by the verb on which the 
infinitive depends. 

Note. — The one of these iDfinitives u nsaally called the present and the 
other the perfect infinitive. The former name is incorrect, for it is not the 
present time tliat is expressed by seribere, since, besides v6lo scribire, we 
may say (h£ri) voUbam seribere, voluSram seribere, and fercuj volam seri- 
bere; bat the action is described only as in projg^ress. The infinitives 
Bhonld, therefore, rather be called infinitivus ret tnfectae and injinitiotts 
ret perfectae. If, however, we compare the two infinitives with the tenses 
of the verb, we are naturally stracK by the resemblance between seribere 
and seribo, and between serijpsisse and seripsi; although, with regard to 
the relation of the action, the miperfect seribebam, and the pluperfect scrip- 
seram, have the same claim as seribo and seripsi. Hence the nrst infinitive 
is also called injinitivus praesentis et imperfecti, and the other infinitivus 
perfeeti et plusguamperfecti ; but nei&er of these designations comprises 
the whole of their signification. 

[§ 591.] 2. Itf the passive voice there are also two in- 
finitives, the one to express the progress of a state of suf- 
fering, and the other the completed state of suffering. The 
one b called the infinitive present, and the other the in- 
finitive perfect; the former is simple, laudari, to be 
praised ; .the second is formed by a combination of the 
participle perfect with the verb esse, as laudatus esse, or 
m the accusative laudatum esse, to have been praised ; 
the participle, of course, takes the number and gender of 
the object to which it refers. 

[§ 593.] 3. Besides these infinitives expressing an action 
or a state in progress and completed, there is, both in the 
active and passive, an infinitive of future time Cirifinitivus 
JuturiJ, which denotes an action or condition as continued. 
It is formed in the active by a combination of the parti- 
ciple future active with esse, as laudaturum esse; and in 
the passive by a combination of the supine in um with m, 
as laitdatum iri. The former, owing to its participle, may 
take different genders and numbers ; the latter admits of 
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no such change; e. g., Reus videhatur damnatum in; 

homines arhitrantur se beneficos visum iri. 

Note. — ^The fature participle in urut properly expresses an intention or 
desire ; and in this sense it takes the infinitives esse And fuisset as lauda- 
turum esse, to intend praising; laudaturum fuisset to have intended prais- 
ing; scio ie scrwturum fuisse, I know that yon have had the intention to 
write. The inmiitive of an action that had once been intended (scriptu- 
rumjfuissej is farther osed, especiall^r in the apodosis of hypothetical sen- 
tences belonging to the past, where in direct speech the pluperfect sub- 
junctive womd be used, as etiamsi obtemperassei auspiciis, tdem eventurum 
fuisse puto, Lattdandum esse can not be used as an infinit. fat. pass., for 
the participles in dus denote necessity. 

[§ 594.] 4. Besides this, a circumlocution may be em- 
ployed for the infinitive of fiiture time, by means oi/uturum 
esse or Jbre followed by ut with the subjunctive. Here, 
too, the difference between an action continued and an 
action completed in future time may be expressed : the 
former by the present and imperfect, and the latter by the 
perfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive. The choice of 
one of these four subjunctive tenses depends upon that of 
the leading verb ; e. g., cridojore ut eptstolam scribas, and 
credebamfore ut epistolam scriberes, both expressing a con- 
tinued action in future time ; but credo fore ut epistolam 
scripseriSf and credebamfore ut epistolam scripsisses^ ex- 
pressing a completed action in future time. And so, also, 
m the passive : credo fore ut epistola scribatur, and crede- 
bamfore ut epistola scriberetur, both expressing a continued 
state of future suffering ; but, in order to express a com- 
pleted state in future time, we avail ourselves in the pass- 
ive of the participle perfect scripttcs, which was wanting 
in the active ; hence credo and credebam epistolam scrip- 
tarn fore. This circumlocution by means offuturum esse 
ox fore ut is necessary when the verb hsis no supine or 
participle future active, which is the, case with many in- 
transitives. Hence we can not say otherwise, for exam- 
ple, than spero futurum esse (fore) ut sapias, ut te hujus 
rei poeniteatf ut brevi omnibus his incommodis medeare. 
But it is also used in many other cases, and in the passive 
this form occurs almost more frequently than the infinitive 
formed by the supine with iri. 

Video te velle in coelum migrare, et spero fore ut coniijigat 

id nobis, 
Non eram nescius,fore ut hie noster labor in varias reprc" 

hensiones incurreret, 
Ptolemaeus mathematials Othdnipersuaserat,fore ut in im- 

perium asdsceretur. 
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[§ 597.] 5. The infinitive may be regarded as a verbal 
substantive of , the neuter gender, with two cases — the 
nominative and accusative ; differing from other substan- 
tives of the same kind in this respect, that it govenis the 
case which it requires as a real verb, and at the same time 
expresses the complete or incomplete state of an action. 
The infinitive must be considered as the nominative when 
it is the subject of a sentence, that is, when any thing is 
declared of^ it ; e. g., invidere non cadit in sapientem^ 
where invidere is equivalent to invidia ; virtus est vitium 
fugere^ i. e.yfuga vitii ; est ars difficilis recte rempuhlicam 
regere, i. e., recta guherncUio reipuhlicae ; ignoscere amico 
humanum est. The infinitive must be considered as the 
accusative when it is the object of a transitive verb, such 
as volOf cupio, audeo, conor facer e or dicer e aliquid, just 
- as we say cupio aliqtiam rem, nescio mentiri, didici vera 
dicere. 

Majus dedecus est parta amittere qttam omnino non para- 

visse, 
Didicissejidlliter artes emollit mores^ nee sinit esseferos. 
Vincere sets, Hannibal^ victoria uti nescis. 

[§ 599.] 6, When the infinitive has its own subject join- 
ed to it, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. — An exception here presents itself in the historical infinitive fin- 
finitivui JiistaricusJ, to which the sahject is joined in the nominative. 
The historical infinitive is a peculiar mode of using the present infinitive 
in a narrative instead of the imperfect indicative, when actions or condi- 
tions are to be described in a lively and animated manner, as PkilipvHs 
inopinarUibtts advenit. Quern quum adesse refitgientes ex agris qutaam 
pamdi nuntiassentf trepidajv DamocrUus cetenque duces : et erat forte 
meridianwm tempus, quo plerique graves cibo sopiU jacebant .* e^cUaare 
igitur cdii alios, juh&re arma capere, alios dimittere ad revocandos, qui 
palati per agros praedabantur. 

[§ 600.] This is the construction of the accusative wi^h 
the infinitive, which, like the infinitive alone, is used in two 
ways, either as the subject or as the object of a proposi- 
tion. The accusative with the infinitive is the subject, 
wherever, if we would or could use a substantive in its 
place, it would be in the nominative. So it is especial- 
ly when a substantive or adjective is added as ti predi- 
cate by means of est, erat, fuit, &c., as jttstum, aequum, 
verisimile, cojtsentaneum, apertum est, necesse est, and opus 
est, or an impersonal verb, as apparet, constat, convenit^ 
decet, licet, oportet, or the third person singular of the pass- 
ive, as intelligitur, perspicitur, and the like ; e. g., Victorem 
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parcere victis aequwn esi, it is fair that the conqueror 
should spare the conquered, i. e., the clemency of the con- 
queror toward the conquered is fair. 

Hoe qnidem apparet^ no9 ad agendwn ene natos. 

Constat pr(^ecto ad salutem civium inveniai eue leges. 

Legem hrevem esse opartet^ quo JacUius ah imperiHs U' 

neatwr. 

Noie^ — ^It is Huretuce ioctnect to Miy that &ub aceoMtive witb tiie in- 
finitive is dependent on verum, canatatr &c. ; for Uie acctuatiYe with the 
infinitive is ttie nominatiTe or governing case. 

[§ 602.] 7. The accusative with the infinitive is the ob- 
ject, after verhs whi<^^ve a sentence for their direct 
object, i. e., after tho£e which denote an action of our ex> 
temal or internal faculties, or a declaration (verba sentiendi 
et declarandij. The principal verbs of this kind are*: audio^ 
videoy sewtioy animadverio, cog7wsco,intelligo,percipiOf disco, 
scio, credo, arhitror, p%iio, opinor, duco, stafuo, memini^ re- 
cor dor, ohliviscor; dico, trado, prodo, scribo, refero, nuntioy 
confirmo, nego, ostendo, demoTistro^ perhibeo, promitto, pc^- 
liceory spondeo, and several others dienolmgjeeling^ know- 
ijig, thinking, or saying. These and other verbs of the 
same kind, instead of being followed by a dependent 
clause with a conjunction (that» quod J ^ require the infiui* 
tive, and the subject of the dependent clause is put in the 
accusative. (In English the two clauses are sometimes 
put in juxtaposition without any sign of dependence or 
connection, e. g., he feels that he is unhappy, or he feels 
he is unhappy.) 

Sentit animus^ se sua vi, non aliena, moveri. 

Ego ne utUem quidem arhitror esse nobis Juturarttm rerum 

scientiam. 
Pompeios, cdebrem Campaniae urbem, desedisse terrae motu 

audivimus. 

[$ 603.} Note 1. — The propositions which are in direct dependence apon 
the ahove-mentioned veros are pat in the accnsative with the infinkive ; 
the elapses inserted in soch a proposition are, according to circumstances, 
either in the indicative or the snojnnctive, and in the latter more espe- 
ciallv when the^ are inseparably connected with the proposition expressed 
by the accas. with the infinitive containing either tiie words or sentiments 
of the person spoken o£ (See $ 545.) 

[§ 604.} The following remarks must be especially observed: 1. The 
personal pronouns which are expressed in the other moods only in case of 
their havm^ the emphasis, are always expressed with the iimnitive. 2. 
The reflective pronoun se, as well as the possessive suus, is employed 
when reference is made in the dependent clause to the subject of the lead- 
ing one ; and in explanatory clauses, when any thing is stirited as Uie sen- 
tunent of the subject (} 550.) We say, e. g., Caesar se naa sui commodi 
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causa arma cepisse dicebai, bat an explanatory clause can not always take 
these pronoons, as Caesar, quum eum nonnuUi injustitiae accusarerU, or 
Caesar, quod ejus causa a pUrisque damnabaiur, se non sui commodi causa 
arma cepisse dicebat ; bat when the explanatoiy claase contains the sen- 
timent of the sabject, we use se and suus ; e. g., Caesar, quod suumjus a 
senatu laefum esset, or postquam nihil sibi ac suis postulatu tributum esset, 
se non sua sed ipsius rei publicae causa arma cepisse dtcdnxt. 

[$ 605.] This rale that the personal pronouns mast be expressed (in the 
accus.) with the infinitive must be particularly attended to with regard to 
the verbs " to promise" and " to hope/' since in English they are usuaUy 
joined with the infinit. present without an^^ pronoun. In Latin the pro- 
nouns are not only expressed, but the infinitive which follows is that of 
the future ; e. g., promtsU se venturnm, daturum esse, spero hoc me assecu- 
turum (with the omission of esse, as is very frequently the case with this 
infinitive and that of the perfect passive). 

[$ 606.] Note 2. — ^When the use of an infinitive active would bring two 
accusatives together, one of the subject and the other of th^ ol^ect, and 
an ambiguity would be likely to arise, it is the rale to prefer the passive 
construction, by which the accusat. of the object becomes the subject and 
the other is avoided or explained b^r the preposition ab or per: Nefando 
quidem auditum est, crocodilum aut ibim autjdem viokUum esse ab Aegyp- 
tio. IS we were to say crocodilum violasse Aegyptium, there wodld cer- 
tainly be a great ambiguity. 

[§ 607.] 8. The accusative of the subject in the con- 
struction of the accusative with the infinitive after the 
verbs denoting saying, shotoing, and believing (dicere^ tra- 
dere, narrare, nuntiare, prodere, ostendere, credere, existi- 
mare, and some others of the same meaning), is regarded 
also as an accusative of the object, governed by those 
verbs, and hence the passive construction also is admissi- 
ble, by which the accusative becomes the nominative. 
This is the case especially when the subject of those 
verbs is indefinite, as dictmt (they or people say^ me virum 
prohum esse^ or dicor vir prohus esse, and so through all 
persons and tenses : diceris, dicitur vir prohus esse ; did-' 
mur^ dicimini, dicuntur viri probi esse or fedsse. The 
same is frequently the csise with the verbs jubere, vetare, 
and prohibere, so that the passives of these verbs are used 
personally, as vetamur, prohibemur hocfacere, abirejussus 
sum, consides jubentur exercitum scribere* Further, instead 
of the impersonal videtur (it appears) with the accusative 
with the infinitive, it is more common to say personally 
videor, videris, videtur^ videmur, videmini, videntur with the 
infinitive, as videor errasse, it appears that I have erred ; 
videor deceptus esse, it appears that ^ have been deceived. 

Xanthippe, Socratis philosophi uxor, m^yrosa admodum 

fuissefertur etjurgiosa. 
Regnante Tarquinio Superbo SybSrim et Crotaneni Pythag- 
dras veniut repentm: 

K2 
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Athenis actor tnovere qffectus vetabatur, 

[§ 608.] 9. The subject can not be expressed with the 
infinitive when it is an indefinite person, for the Romans 
had no word to express the English " one" (French onj^ 
and hence we say ignoscere amico kumanum est, to forgive 
a friend is humane, or it is humane that one (or we) should 
forgive a friend. 

But even in this case, the verb esse, and those denoting 
"to appear," "to be considered" or "called," require the 
predicate, if it be declinable, to agree with the non- ex- 
pressed subject in the accusative ; e. g., ignoscere amico 
numanum est, recordantem beneficiorum ab eo a,cceptarum, it 
is humane that one should forgive a frietid, remembering 
the benefit received of him. 

CofUentum suis rebus esse maximae sunt certis^imaeque di- 

vitiae. 
Licet opera prodesse multis^ beneficia petentem, commendan- 

tern magistrattbus, vigilantem pro re alterius* 
Atticus maximum existimavit quaestum, memorem gratum* 

que cognosci. 
Magnis in laudHms totaferejuit Graecia victorem Olympiae 

citari. 

[§ 609.] 10. The accusative with the infinitive some- 
times stands apparently quite independent, but is to be ex- 
plained by an ellipsis of credibile est ? verumne est ? This 
is the case in exclamations, and, when the interrogative 
particle fnej is annexed, in inteiTogations expressive of 
mdignation ; e. g., Juno in Virgil (Aen,, i., 37) exclaims, 
Mene incepto desistere victam^ Nee posse Italia Teucrorum 
avertere regent ! But it must be observed that a clause 
with ut may also be used to express a question with in- 
dignation, in which case we have to supply fieri potest 1 
e. g., victamne ut quisquam victrici patriae praeferat ? is it 
possible that any one should prefer 1 

[§610.] 11. The verbs I can, shall, hasten, adventure, 
am accustomed, and others of the same kind, are followed 
in Latin, as in English, by the mere infinitive, and not by 
a proposition. When they are joined with esse, Jiaberi, 
judicari, videri, &c., the predicate is put in the nomina- 
tive, e. g,, solet tristis videri, aude sapiens esse, debes esse 
diligens. 

But the verbs volo, nolo, malo ; cupio, opto, studeo, ad 
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mit of a twofold construction : the mere infinitive is used 
after them when the subject remains the same, and when 
they aie followed by esse or any of the above-mentioned 
verbs, the predicate is in the nominative ; but the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive is used when the subject is changed, 
or when the pronoun of the same person is repeated. On 
the one hand, therefore, we say volo emditusjleri, and on 
the other, volo te eruditum fieri, and volo me eruditum fieri. 
Hence it is indifferent whether I say disdpxdum me haheri 
volo, non doctorem, or discipultLs haheri volo, non doctor; 
principem es esse maluit quam viderij or princeps esse 
maluit quam videri. (Comp. § 613.) 

Volo is esse, quern tu me esse voluisti. 
Qui eget multis, gratum se videri studeat. 

[§ 613.] 12. There are many Latin verbs which, accord- 
ing to our notions, seem to require a proposition for their 
direct object, that is, the accusative with the infinitive, but 
which, nevertheless, are followed in Latin by ut with the 
subjunctive, either exclusively, or admit the construction 
of die accusative with the infinitive besides. This arises 
from the circumstance that such propositions may be, or, 
more properly, must be conceived as expressing a design, 
purpose, effect^ or result of the leading proposition which 
is indicated by ut (or ne). 

(a J The verbs patior and sino are generally followed 
by the infinitive, and more rarely by ut ; the verbs opto, 
concedo, permitto, which have a more forcible meaning, 
may have either the infinitive or ut ; posco, postulo, fiagito^ 
and cogo have more frequently ut than the infinitive. 

"PhojUthon optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur (instead of 

tolli or se tolli). 
Illud natwra non pcUitur, ut aliorum spoliis nostras facut' 

tates, copias, opes augeamus, 
Augusttis dominum se appdlari ne a liberis quidem aut ne- 

potibus suis passus est, 

[§ 614.] fhj The verbs of resolving and endeavoring to 
do or prevent a thing are followed by ut and ne when the 
dependent clause has a subject of its own, but when the 
same subject remains they are generally followed by the 
infinitive (i. e., the nominative with the infinitive), though 
ut is found in this case also. Verbs of this kind are : 
statue, constiiuo^ decemoi tmto^ paro^ meditor^ euro, nttoff 
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contendo, and the phrases consilium capio, in animum induco^ 
or animum induco. Hence we may say constittii domi 
manere^ as well as constitui ut domi manerem ; but we can 
say only constitui ut Jilius meus tecum kabitaret, Ut is 
used almost exclusively after the expressions operam do, 
I exert myself; id (hoc, illudj ago, I endeavor or exert 
myself; nihil arttiquius habeo or duco, quam, nothing is of 
more importance to me ; and videre in the sense of curare. 
Qui sapientes appellari volunt, indOcant animum divitias, 

honores^ types contemnere, eaque, quae his contraria sunt, 

pro nihUo ducere, 
Debes explicare omnia vitia JHU, quibus incensus parcTis 

potuerit animum inducere^ ut naturam ipsam vinceret, ut 

amorem Ulum penitus insttum ejiceret ex animo, ut denique 

patrem esse sese oblivisceretur, 
Omne animal se ipsum diligitj ac siniul ut ortum est id agit^ 

ut se conservet. 
Videndum est igitur, ut ea liberalitate utamur, quae prosit 

amicis, noceat nemini. 

[§ 615.] (c) The verbs rogo, oro, praecor, peto, moneo, 
admoneo, commoneo, hortor, adhortor, cohortor, exhortor, 
suadeOf persuadeo, impello, perpdloy excito, incito, impero, 
afid some others, are followed by ut or ne in both cases, 
when the subject remains the same, and when it is changed, 
and by the infinitive only by way of exception. The com- 
plete accusative with the infinitive occurs with some of 
them only when their meaning is different, as vnth moneo 
and admoneo in the sense of ** I remind*' a person that a 
thing is, not is to be; with persuadeo in the sense of ** I 
convince." But, on the other hand, even such verbs as 
nuntio, dico, scribo, are followed by ut when the meaning 
is ** I announce, say, or wnto with the intention that," &c. 

lUud te oro et hortor, ut in extremd parte muneris tui dili- 

gentissiinus sis, 
Moneo obtestorque, ut hos, qui tibi genere propinqui sunt, 

caros habeas, neu malis alienos adjungere, quam sanguine 

conjunctos retinere. 
Themistocles persuasit populo, ut pecunia publica, quae ex 

metallis rediret, classis centum nauium aedificdretur, 
Tibi persuade, praeter culpam et peccatum homini accidere 

nihil posse, quod sit horribile aut pertimescendum, 

[^ 617.] Note. — ^The verbs of commanding, aa imperare, mandare, pros* 
9onbere, edicere (to iasue a conunand), leg^m dare, dtcernere, are foUowod 
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lr|r ut accordmg to the above rale. Jubere and vetare alone ibrm an ex 
ception, being constraed with the accosat. with the infinit., bat attention 
mast be paid as to whether the infinit. active or passive is to be used ; 
e. g., milttem occidi jussit, he ordered the soldier to be put to death ; eum 
abire jussit, he ordered him to depart ; vetuit castra vallo muniri, and 
vettiit legatos ab opere discedere. 

[§ 618.] fdj The verbs of effecting ^ viz., facio^ ^cio, 
per/icio^ impetro^ and cansequor, are never construed with 
the infinitive or the accusative with the infinitive, but with 
ut or 7te; sin9e the relation of dependence upon these 
verbs is regarded in Latin as that of an intended result. 
Hence arises a frequent circumlocution by means oijacere 
ut to express a real fact, and instead of dimisit milites, we 
accordingly ^nd Jecit ut dimitteret milites, 

JSpaminondas perfecit, ut 'auxilio sociorum Lacedaemonii 
privarentur, 

[§ 620.] 13. Hence it not unfrequently happens in nar- 
ratives that the verbs of begging, commanding, admonish- 
ing, &c., Bre fii*st followed by ut or ne and the subjunc- 
tive, and afterward by the accusative with the infinitive, 
only the words or sentiments of the subject of the narra- 
tive being recorded. For the purpose of explanation, we 
supply from the preceding verb the general idea of think- 
ing or saying, which is implied in the leading verb ; e. g,, 
Caesar exercitui imperavit, ne injttssu sua concurreret : se^ 
quum id fieri vellet, vexillo signum daturum. 

His (colonis Atheniensibus) consvlentibus nominatim Pythia 
praecepit, ut MUtiadem sibi imperatorem sumerent: id si 
Jedssent, incepta prospera futura, 

[§ 621.1 14. Lastly, ut is used, and not the accusative 
with the mfinitive (which would here be the accusative of 
the subject) : 

(a) After the expressions denoting " it happens '*^ fit 
(fieri nan potest), acctdit, incidit, cantingit (chiefly of de- 
sirable things), evenit, usu venit, occurrit and est (it is the 
case or happens, and hence, also, after esto, be it that). 

(bj After the words denoting " it remains'* or ** it fol- 
lows :** Juturum^ extremum, prope^proximum, and reliquum 
est, relinquitur, sequitur^ restat, and superest ; sometimes, 
also, accedit ut (** to this must be added that," where, how- 
ever, quod is more common). 

Fieri autem potest, ut recte quis sentiai, et id, quod sentit, 
polite eloqui nan pasiiU ^ 
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Persaepe evenit, tU uHlitas cum konestate certet. 

Amicis quoniam satisfed^ reliquum est, ut egomet mihi can' 

sulam. 

[§ 624.] 15. The verbs denoting willingness and per- 
mission^ which may take ut in^ead of the accusative with 
the infinitive fvolo, nolo, malo, sino^ permitto, ^xidi licet) ; 
those which denote asking, advising, reminding (especial- 
ly postuU)^ peto, rogo^ oro, precor, hortor, suadeo, censeo, 
moneo^ admoneoj, which are generally construed only with 
ut, and some others of a similar lund, as euro, decemo, 
mando^ jubeo, may also be followed by the subjunctive 
alone, without ut. To these we must add the two impera- 
tives^^ (in its periphrastic sense '* take care that^), which 
usually takes ut, and cave, which usually takes ne; for 
they, too, are frequently joined with the subjunctive alone. 

Malo te sapiens hostis metuat, quam stulti cives laudent, 
Summa mUitum alacritate^jubentium quocunque vellet duce- 

ret, oratio excepta est. 
Quod plerum^ue in atroci negotio soUt, senatus decretnt, 

darent operam consules, ne quid respublica detrimenti ca^ 

pereU 

[^ 625.] Note. — Oportet and nece»se est may likewise be followed either 
by the accaaative with the infinitive, or by the sabjnnctive idone ; e. g., 
leges oportet breves sint ; virtus necesse est viHum cupemetur atque oderii. 

Opus eM generally takes the infinitive; tU ocennii very rarely. 

(526.] 16. The infinitive, and the accusative with the 
according to § 597, serve to represent a propo- 
sition as a single thought, so that it resembles an abstract 
noun. Quod^ with a tense of the indicative or subjunctive, 
on the other hand, represents a proposition simply as a 
fact. This is obviously the case, e. g,, when, in replying 
to a person, we take up and repeat a previous remark of 
his. It is frequently indifferent whether we express a 
proposition by the accusative with the infinitive, or by 
q7iod\ as, for example, in those cases where the predicate 
" it is agreeable" or " disagreeable," ** it is pleasant" or 
" unpleasant," follows the proposition. But the infinitive 
is always more properly made the subject when the pred- 
icate expresses an abstract idea; but when it implies a 
fact, the proposition is more properly introduced by quod, 
to which IS frequently joined a demonstrative pronoun hoc, 
id, Uludy in order to mark its character as a fact still more 
emphatically. 
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Liter causas malorum nostrorum est, quod vivtmus ad ex- 

empla. 
Supra belli Latini metum id quoque accesserat, quod tri- 

gintdjam conjurdsse populos satis constabat. 
Ex totd laude Reguli Ulud est admiratione dignum, quod 

captivos Poenorum retinendos censuit, 

[$ 627.] Note. — ^The use of quod in repeating a previoiu expression or 
proposition of a person for the purpose of answering it occurs most fre- 
quently in letters : and quod in this case may be rendered in English by 
" with regard to/' or " as regards ;" e. g., Qu>od tcrUns te veUe »ciret qui sti 
rei publicae status : summa dissensio est. Quod mihi deJUia grattuaris : 
agnosco humanitcUem tuam. 

[§ 628.] 17. A purely objective proposition is express- 
ed by qtiod only when it depends upon the very general 
transitive verbs addere (mostly in the imperative, adde 
hue) dJidfacere joined with an adverb, as bene facts quod 
me manes, 

Sippocrdtes, clarus arte medicinaey videtur honestissimeje- 
cisse, quod quosdam errores suos, ne posteri errarent, con- 
fessus est. 

[§ 629.] But after the verbs denoting a feeling of pain 
or joy, and the outward expression of these feelings, viz., 
gaudeo^ ddector, angor, doleo, graviter Jero, sticcenseo, 
poenitet, miror, admiror, glorior, gratulor, gratias ago, 
queror, indignor, and others of a similar meaning, we may 
either use quod in the sense of " because," or " of," or 
" at the fact that," or the accusative with the infinitive. 
Whether quod is to be joined with the indicative or sub- 
junctive, must be determined by the general rules con- 
cerning these moods : the indicative expresses a fact, and 
the subjunctive a conception. 

, Meum factum prohari abs te triumpko gaudio* 
Quod spirdtis, quod vocem mittitis, quod formas homtnum 

kabetiSf indignantur, 
Vetus illud Catonis admodum scitum est, qui mirari se aiebat^ 
quod non rideret haruspex, haruspicem cum vidisset. 

[§ 630.], 18. Quod is used exclusively in explanatory 
or periphrastic propositions, which refer to a preceding 
demonstrative pronoun (hoc, id, illud, istud), unless this 
pronoun be added in the nominative or accusative, as a 
pleonasm to verbs governing the accusative with the in- 
nnitive. Hence this rule finds its certain application only 
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when the demonstrative pronoun is in some other case, or 
dependent upon a preposition. 

Mihi quidem videntur homines hoc re maxime bdluis praes- 

tare, quod loqui possunt. 
Socrates apud Platonem hoc Pendem ceteris praestitisse 

oratorihus dicit, quod is Anaxagdraejuerit auditor. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 

V 

[§ 631.] 1. The Participle expresses the action or con- 
dition of the verb in the form of an adjective, governing 
the case of the verb, and at the same time marking the 
complete or incomplete state of the action or condition. 
In Latin, as in English, this form of the verb is very de- 
fective, for it has, in the active, one participle to express 
an action still going on, as scribens, writing, and in the 
passive, one to express the completed state of suffering, 
as scriptus, written; consequently, there is no participle 
of a completed action (for which we say having written J, 
nor of a state of suffering still going on. The Latin de- 
ponent is the only kind of verb which has the participles 
complete, its passive form having an active meanmg: 
imitans, imitating, and imitatus, one who has imitated. 

To these, however, we must add two participles, one 
in the active and the other in the passive, which express 
the action or suffering as not yet begun, that is, as some- 
thing which is to take place in future, whence they are 
called participles of the future. The participle future ac- 
tive properly expresses the intention to perform an action, 
as scripturus, one who intends or has to write, but has also 
the signification of simple futurity, ** one who is about to 
write." The participle future passive expresses in the 
nominative the necessity that something should be done 
or suffered, as epistola scribenda, a letter which must be 
written, and not one that will be written. In the other 
cases it serves to supply the very sensible want of a par- 
ticiple present passive, expressing a state of suffering go- 
ing on. But of this hereafter, § 652, foil. 

. [^ 632.] Note. — ^The want of the participle of a completed acticm in the 
active is often felt very sensibly, for neither circomloctttion nor the chaiige 
into the passire form (e. g., victoria partd, after he had gained Uie victory) 
alw^ya conveys oxactly what is meant. But the perfect participlefi of 
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depooentf are a rery ooayeiueBt means of rapplyxng tfaia want, as their 
number is not small, and it is always easy to find some deponent which ia 
gynonyxDOus with an active ; in the case just mentioned we may say vie- 
tariam iadeptiUf oisecutuM, or eontectUut. 

On the other hand, the Latin writers nse many perfect participles of 
deponente in a passive sense, along with the proper active one ; tMJuratut, 
pransuit coenatus; and ausus, gaviaus, »olitut,^iu, eon/isut, which are 
aerived fixnn semi-deponents. (} 148.) 

[§ 635.] 2. Participles are employed in Latin more fre- 
quently than in English, not only to express the verb in 
explanatory clauses, which are connected by a relative 
pronoun with a noun of the leading sentence ; but clauses 
which are introduced by means of particles of time (e. g., 
as, when, although, since J, may be expressed by participles^ 
provided their subject occurs in the leading sentence. 

Est enim lex nihil aliud^ nisi recta et a numine deorum 

tracta ratio, imperans honesta, proTitbens contraria. 
Curio, ad f^cum sedenti, magnum auri pondus Samnites 

quum attulissenty repudiati ab eo sunt, 
Dionysius tyrannus, Syracusis expulsus, Corinthi pueros 

docehat. 
Dionysius, cultros metuens tonsorios, candenti carbone sibi 

adurebat capillum. 
Risus interdum ita repente erumpit, ut eum cupientes tenere 

nequeamus, 

[§ 637.] 3. Substantives expressing the action of the 
verb ; e. ff., the building, instituting, writing, bearing, are 
expressed by the participles perfect and future passive, 
the Latin language not always having substantives of this 
kind (at least they are not in common use). There is, oi 
course, this difference, that the perfect participle is em- 
ployed when the action is to be represented as completed, 
and the future participle when it is conceived as still in- 
complete. (Respecting the participle future passive, see § 
649.) This is done in all the cases of such participles, and 
even when they are governed by the prepositions ad, ante, 
obj post^ propter, abj and ex ; e. g., hae litterae recitatae 
magnum Itictum fecerunt, the reading of this letter; Ta- 
rentum captum, die taking of Tarentum ; receptus Hannibal, 
the reception of Hannibal ; ob receptum Hannib&lem, on 
account of the reception of Hannibal ; sibi qmisque caesi 
regis expetebat decus, the glory of having killed, or of kill- 
ing the king (for both expressions are here equivalent). 

Scipio propter AfHcam domttam Africanus appdlatus est. 
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Thdfae et ante Epaminondam natum etpost ejus interUum 
verpetuo alieno partierunt imperio, (So, also, post 
Christum natum, ab urbe canditd, &c.) 

[§ 639.] 4. The participle future active is used especial- 
ly with verbs of motion (such as go, send, &c.) to express 
a purpose, which we indicate in English by the particle 
** to ;" the conjunction uty or a relative pronoun with the 
subjunctive, however, is very commonly used in Latin in- 
stead of the participle. 

Hannibal in Etruriam ducit, earn quoque gentem aut vi aut 
voluntate adjuncturus. 

[§ 640.] 5. In the cases hitherto considered, the parti- 
ciple supplies the place of an inserted clause, the subject 
of which IS a noun contained in the leading proposition. 
Ify'^^however, a new subject is introduced, it is put with the 
participle in the ablative, independent of the leading prop- 
osition. This construction is called the ablative absolute 
fablativus absolutus or consequentiaej. A similar con- 
struction is sometimes used in English, as '' he could not 
live in his own country any longer, his influence being too 
grpat for the republic ;** but it is more common to express 
such sentences by the conjunctions " as," " when," or by 
a verbal substantive with a preposition, e. g., Cyro regnante, 
in the reign of Cyrus ; Cyro mortuo or ocdso, after the 
death or fall of Cyrus, or after Cyrus had been killed. 

Pythagoras quum Tarquinio Superbo regnante in Italiam 
venissety magnam illam Graeciam quum honore disci* 
plinae, turn etiam auctoritate tenuit. 

L, Valerii virtute, regibus exterminatis, libertas in re pub* 
lied constituta est, 

[§ 642.] 6. An ablative absolute may also be used in- 
stead of the other particles " when," " since," " while," 
"although," which were mentioned in § 635. (Some 
writers even retain the conjunctions qtLamqtiam and 
quamvis with the ablative absolute.) 

Reluctante naturd, irrttus labor est. 

Eclipses nan ublque cemuntur, aliquando propter nubila, 

saepius globo terrae obstante. 
Haud scio an, pietate adversus deos sublatd, fides etiam et 

societas generis /mmani et una exceUenUssima virtus jus- 

titia tollatur. 
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Mucius solus in castra Porsinae venit, eumque interficere^ 
propositd sibi morte, conatus est, 

[§ 644.] 7. Instead of a participle certain substantives 
also may be used, which express the action of a verb, as 
dux, comes f adjtUor and adjutrix, auctor, testis, judex, in- 
terpres, magister, praeceptor, and magistra, praeceptrix ; 
e. g., duce naturd in the sense of ducente naturd, under the 
guidance of nature ; comite fortundy i. e., comitante for- 
tund ; judice Polyhio, according to the judgment of Polyb- 
ius. So, also, official titles, as consul, praetor, imperator^ 
rex, generally only to denote time, as Cicerone consule^ in 
the consulship of Cicero. 

Magis auctoribus (on the advice of the Magi) Xerxes in- 

Jlammasse templa Graedae dicitur. 
Sapientia enim est una^ quae maestitiam pdlat ex animis, 

quae rws exhorrescere metu nan stnat : qud praeceptrice in 

tranquUlitate vivi potest, omni cupiditatum ardore re- 

stincto, 
O quam Jodie erat orhis imperium occupare^ aut mihi, Ro' 

manis militibus, aut, me rege, Romanis I 

[§ 645.] As the Latins have no participle of esse in cur- 
rent use, an adjective alone must sometimes supply the 
place of a participle; e. g., deo propitio, when God is 
gracious ; sereno coelo, asperd hieme^ me ignaro, illis con- 
SQii9» 

Romand, Hannibdle vivo^ nunquam se sine insidiis futuros 

arhitrahantur, 
Ohviusjit Miloni Clodius expeditus, nulld rhedd, nullis im- 

pedimentis, nullis Graeds comitibus. 

[§ 647.] 8. The simple ablative of the participle perfect 
passive sometimes supplies the place of the whole con- 
slj^iiction of the ablative absolute, the proposition follow- 
ing being considered as a noun of the neuter gender, and 
as the subject of the participle, e. g., Hannibal, cogntto in- 
ddias sibi parari, fugd salutem quaesivit, equivalent to 
cognitis insidiis sibi paratis. This use, however, is con- 
fined to a few participles, as audito, cognito, comperto (in 
a passive sense), explorato, desperate ^ nuntiato, edicto, 

Alexander, audito Danum appropinquare cum exerdtu, ob- 
viam ire constituit. 

[§ 649.] 9. The participle future passive has in the 
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nomioatiye (and in the construction of the accusative with 
the iniinitivo, in the accusative also) the signification. of 
necessity^ and less frequently that of possibility : laud- 
andus, one who must be praised, or ought to he praised. 
The person by whom a thing must be done is expressed 
with this participle by the dative, and not by the preposi- 
tion ab. 

The neuter of this participle, joined with a tense of esse, 
retains the signification of necessity, as aiudendum est, 
mariendum est^ omnibus hominibus moriendum est, we must 
venture, we must die, &c. If the verb is transitive, the 
participle is made to agree with the subject in gender and 
number ; e. g., virtus laudanda est, virtue must be praised, 
or we must praise virtue; omnes captivi occidendi sunt, all 
the prisoners must be put to death, or we must put to 
death, &c. ; haec via tibi ineunda fingrediendaj est, you 
must take this road, or this road must be taken by you. 

Quum sua cuique judicio sit tUendum, difficile facta est, me 

id sentire semper, quod tu velis. 
Diligentia in omnibus rebus plurimum valet: haec praecipue 

colenda est nobis, haec semper adhibenda, 

[§ 652.] 10. In the remaining cases this participle usual- 
ly supplies the place of the participle present passive, that 
is, it has the meaning of a continued passive state ; e. g., 
occupattis sum in Uteris scribendis, in letters which are be- 
ing written ; peritus rei publicae regendae, A reference 
to future time also may be implied, but this arises from 
the connection, and not from the partic^le itself; e. g., 
consilium libertatis recuperandae ; missus erat ad naves comr 
parandas. For the rest, see the chapter on the Gerund. 

1§ 654.] 11. This participle should properly be formed 
y from active transitive verbs, but it id formed also 
from deponents which have a transitive meaning; e. g., 
in imitando hoc scriptore, i. e., if this writer is imitated. 
Of intransitive verbs, however, only the neuter of this 
participle is used with est, erat, &c. : quiescendum est, dor- 
miendum est, eundum est. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

USE OF THE GERUND. 

[§ 655.1 1. The Gerund is in form nothing else than 
the four oblique cases of the neuter of the participle future 
passive. It governs the case of its verb, and with regard 
to its signification it supplies the place of a declinable in- 
finitive present active, and is a verbal substantive, just as 
in English the present participle is used as a verbal sub- 
stantive. Thus we find : illud ediscendo scribendoque com- 
tnune est, this is common to learn by heart and writing; 
amicitia dicta est ah amando, 

[§ 656.] 2. The relation of the gerund to the real parti- 
ciple future passive is this : as the gerund has an active 
meaning, e. g., consilium scribendi^ the design of writing 
or to write, it may have an accusative as its object, as con- 
silium scribendi epistolam^ and this construction may, with- 
out any change of meaning, be changed into the passive : 
consilium scribendae epistolae, the design of a letter to be 
written, or that a letter should be written. The accusa- 
tive ^s thus changed into the case in which the gerund 
stood. This change into the passive may take place 
wherever no ambiguity is likely to arise, i. e., wherever 
ihe gender is distinguishable ; hence it generally does not 
take place when the accusative dependent upon the 
gerund is the neuter of a pronoun or adjective; e. g., 
studium illud efficiendi, cupidoplura cognoscendi, not illius 
efficiendi, orpUirium cognoscendorum, because it would be 
impossible to see whether the genitives illius and plurium 
are masculine or neuter. Hence it is better to say lex 
appellata est a suum cuigrue tribuendo, than a sua cuique 
tribuendo. But, independently of this reason, the change 
of the active <'-onstruction into the passive with the parti- 
ciple future is . metimes avoided, even where no am- 
biguity would arise. 

[§ 659.] 3. The partic. W cases in which the gerund, 
and, under the limitations abcve mentioned, the participle 
future passive are used, are the following : 

(aj The genitive of the gerund is used after substan- 
tives and after relative adjectives. (See § 436.) In En- 
glish, substantivefl and relative adjectives are followed ei« 
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ther by " of" with the participle present, or by " to" with 
the infinitive ; e. g., ar% dicendi^ the art of speaking ; disceii- 
di cupidus, desirous to learn. Such substantives, among 
many others, are : ars^ causa, consilium, consuetude, cupid- 
itaSf Jacultas, occasio, potestas, spes, studium, voluntas. 
The ablatives causa and gratia are also joined with the 
genitive of the gerund : e. g., discendi causa, for the sake 
or purpose of learning ; quidam canes venandi gratia com' 
parantur. 

Beate vivendi cupiditate ineensi omnes sumus. 
Parsimonia est scientia vitandi sumptus supervacuos, aut 

ars refamiliari moderate utendi. 
Epamitumdas studiosus erat audiendi. 

(hj If the verb governs the accusative, the passive con- 
struction with the participle future is commonly preferred. 

Quis ignorat Gallos usque ad hanc diem retinere illam im- 

manem ac barharam consuetudinem hominum immolan- 

dorum? 
Inita sunt a CkuUina efusque sociis consilia urbis delendae^ 

civium trucidandorum, nominis Romani extinguendi. 
Timotheus rei militaris (belli gerendi)^t^^^^«M, neque 

minus dvitatis regendae, 

[$ 660.] Note. — ^The role respecting the agreetnenfeof the particii>le with 
the noon in gender and nnmber it apparently violated in toe genitive of 
the personal pronouns : for met, tuh sv*, nostrt, vestri, even when feminine, 
are joined with the neater form of the participle ; for these genitives are 
properly derived fhnn the neaters meum, tuumt $uum, nostrum, vestrum. 
Hence we say: da miki copiam tut placandi, both in speaking to a man 
and to a woman ; haec dixi vestri adhortandi causa. 

[§ 664.] 4. The dative of the gerund is used after ad- 
jectives which govern this case (§ 409), especially afler 
utilis, inutilis, noxius, par, aptus, idoneus, and after sub- 
stantives and verbs denoting a purpose or design. In this 
sense, however, it is more common to use ad with the ac- 
cusative of the gerund, or a clause with ut. The expres- 
sions which from their meaning are most frequently join- 
ed with the dative of the gerund, are : studere, intentum 
esse, tempus impendere, tempus consumere or insumere, 
operam dare, sufficere, satis esse, deesse and esse in the sense 
" serving for," " being adequate to." The participle fu- 
ture passive, as was remarked above, is used when the 
verb governs an accusative. 

Aqua nUrosa utilis est bibendo. 
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Brutus quum studere revocandis in urhem regihus liberos 
8UOS comperisset, securi eos percussiL 

Tiberius quasi Jirmandae val^tudini in Campaniam conces- 
sit. 

[§ 666.] 5. The accusative of the gerund is invariably 
dependent upon prepositions, most frequently upon ad 
(to), or inter (during or amid), but sometimes also upon 
ante, circa, and ob ; and in this case the change into the 
passive construction with the participle future takes place 
almost invariably when the gerund governs an accusative. 

Mores puerorum se inter ludendum simplicius detegunt. 

Musicen 'natura ipsa nobis videtur ad tolerandos facUius la- 

bores vdut muneri dedisse. 

Note. — ^Tbe beginner most particniaily attend to the ase of the gerond 
(without a noon) with ifUer, which is eqaivalent to our "during" or 
^ amid ;" e. g., inter eundum, inter bibendum, inter ambulandum, inter 
vaputandum. 

[§ 667.] 6. The ablative of the gerund is used : ("aj 
Without a preposition, as an ablativus instruments (b) 
With the prepositions ab, de, ex, and in. In the first case 
the construction is commonly, and in the latter always, 
changed into the passive when the gerund governs an ac- 
cusative. 

Hominis mens discendo alitur et cogitando, 

Superstitione tollendd non tollitur religio. 

Fortitttdo in laboribus periculisque subeundis cemitur, tem- 
perantia in praetermittendis voluptaiibus, prudentia in 
delectu bonorum et malorum, jttstitia in stto cuique tri- 
buendo. 
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USE OP THE SUPINE. 

[§ 668.] It The two Supines are, in form, cases of a 
verbal substantive of the fourth declension, but Aey gov- 
ern the case of their verb. 

2. The supine in um is used with verbs which express 
motion to a place ; e. g., ire, prqficisci, contendere, pergere, 
festinare, venire, mittere, trajicere : and it indicates the ob- 
ject ; e. g., cubitum ire, to go to sleep : €a^lordtum,Jrumen- 
tdtum, pabulatum mittere, ordtum obsecrdtumque venire. 
The same meaning is implied in the expression alicui 
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nuptum dare, to g^ve a woman in marriage. But the 
Latin writers, in general, prefer using the gerund in the 
accusative with ad, or in the genitire with causa, or the 
participle future active instead of the supine. 

PhUippus Argu a Pausania, quum spectatum ludos tret, 
juxta iheatrum ocdsus est. (The same may be express- 
ed by ad speetandas ludos, ludos spectandi causa, ludorum 
spectandorum causa, ludos spectaturus, or ut ludos spec- 
taret.) 

[§ 670.] 3. The supine in « is used after the substan- 
txve%fas, nefoLs, and opus, and after the adjectives go€>d or 
bad, agreeable or disagreeable, worthy or wnoorthy, easy 
or difficult, and some others of similar meaning. Of the 
adjectives which are joined with this supine, the follow- 
ing occur most frequently: honestus, turpis,jucundus,Ja'' 
cilis, incredibUis, memorabilis, utUis, dignus, and indignus* 
But the number of supines in u actudly in use is very 
small, and almost limited to the following : dictu, oMdUu, 
eognitu, /actu^ invetUu^ memoratu, to which we may add 
natu (by birth, according to age), which occurs in the ex- 
pressions grandis, major, minor, maacimus, and minimus 
natu. 

Pier ague dictu quam re sunt/aciliora. 
Quid est tamjucundum cognitu atque auditu, quam sapien 
Ubus sententiis gravibusque verbis omata oraUo f 
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The words of a language consist of long and short 
syllables. In measuring syllables, the time consumed in 
pronouncing a short syllable is taken as a standard, and 
this portion of time is called mora, A long syllable takes 
two znorae, and is, therefore, in this respect, equal to two 
short syllables. Which syllables, in the Latin language, 
are considered short, and which long, has been shown in 
Ohap. III. From the combination of syllables of a cei*- 
tain quantity arise what are called Feet (pedes )^ of which 
there are four of two syllables, eight of three syllables, 
sixteen of four syllables, tliirty-two of five syllables, &c«, 
since the respective number of syllables admits of so many 
variations. For the sake of brevity, specific names have 
been given to those feet which consist of two, three, and 
four syllables : 

(a) Of two syllables: ^ 

^ ^ Pyrrhichius ; IxmSj pater, legt, 

^ _ Spondeus ; audax, constans, virtus, 

^ _ Iambus ; potent, patrts^ legunt. 

_ ^ Trochaeus, or Choreus ; laettts^fortis, gaudet, 

(b) Of three syllables : 

^ ^ ^ Tribrachys ; domine, duhius, legere, 

Molossus ; mirari, lihertas, legerunt 

^^ sj Bactylus ; improhus, omnia, legerat, 

^ _ ^ Amphibrachys ; amxire, peritus, legehat, 

^ w — Anapalestus ; bonitas, meditans, legerent, 

^ _ «. Bacchius ; dolores, amaviy legebant, 

_ v^ _ Amphimacer, Creticus ; jfecerant, legerant, cogitans, 

^ Palimbacchius, Antibacchms ; praeclarus, peocata^ 

legisse, 

(c) Of four syllables : 

s^ sj sj ^ Proceleusmaticus ; celeriter, memoria, relegere, 

Dispondeus ; praeceptores, interrumpunt, perlege- 

runt, 
^ ^ «. « lonTcus a minori ; adolescent, generosi, adamari, 

^ ^ lonTcus a majovi ; sententia, mutabilis, perlegerat, 

\jk. 
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. s> -. v^ Ditrochaeus, Dichoreus ; educate*' infidel 

ditus. 
^ _ ^ _ Diiambus ; amoenitas, remnUianSy sHpervenu, 

^ ^ ^ Antispastus ; verecurulus, abundabit^ perillustris. 

«. v» s> — Choriambus ; impatiens, credulitas, eximios, 
— w K^ N-* Paeon primus ; credibilis, histaria, attonitus, 

^ _ ^ ^ secuAdus ; modestia, amabilis, idoneua. 

— — teitius ; jmerilis, opulentua^ medicamen. 

quartus ; celeritas, misericora, r^fiigiena, 

^ Epitntus fMrimus ; laborando^ refbrmidant^ aalu' 

tantea. 
_ ^ . _ secundus; admimstrana, imperatrix, cam- 

probavi. 
_ _ ^ _ ■ tertius; auctaritaa, inUUigena, diaaentiena. 
^ qaartus; aaaentator, infinitua^ naturalia. 



\^ \^ ^m \J 
y' 'J \J mm 



2. These feet are united with one another by Rhythm ; 
that is, the uniformity of the duration of time^ in the raising 
and sinking of the voice, or Araia (^ and Theaia, 

3. The Arois is either equal to the Thesis^ or twice as 
long, as will be seen in the difference of the two feet, the 
Dactyl and the Trochee, ^ ^ v-» a^id di ^^ the Arsis (mark- 
ed thus ^) being combined with the long syllable. The 
same proportion exists when the Thesis precedes the 
Arsis in the Anapaest and Iambus, ^ ^^ ^ aiid ^ ^ The 
first sptecies, in which the Arsis forms the beginning, is 
called the descending Rhythm ; the other, in which the 
Thesis forms the beginning, the aacendmg, 

4. The Iambic verse usually consists of the combination 
of six Iambi, whence it is called in Latin aenaritia^ and iq 
Greek trimeter, two united feet being termed a metrum 
(or dipodia). Its metre is this ; 

but the last syllable of all verses is anceps, and the last 
foot of a senarius, therefore, may be a Pyrrhic : ^ ^ 

Pure Iambic feet, however, would become monotonous, 
and hence a tribrachys may be employed in every place 
except the last, the long syllable being resolved into two 
shorts ; or, secondly, a Spondee may be substituted for 
the Iambus in all places except the last, and the Spondee 
again may be resolved into a Dactyl or Anapaest. The 
last foot alone is tl^us preserved pure. But in reciting 
Iambic verses it is neceoaary to read according to the 
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Iambic rhythm, that is, in such a manner as to place the 
ictus on the second half of the foot ; and if this half con- 
sists of two syllables, upon the first of them, for two sylla- 
bles can not be equally raised by the ictus. Hence the 
Tribrachys in Iambics is read ^ (/^, the Spondee _ ^, 
the Dactyl _ ^^, and the Anapaest according to its own 
peculiar rhythm. 

5. "We shall subjoin, as an example, the first fable of 
Phaedrus, divided accor^^ing to Dipodiae ; every Arsis is 
indicated by the ictus. (Respecting the elisions, see § 8.) 

Ad rlvum em\dem I'upus et d\gnus venerant 
Siti compul\si : s'uperiCr \ stabdt lupus 

LongSque inf6'ri\or dgnus. Tunc \fauce improba 

Latro incitd\tus, jurgii | catisam fntulit. 

Cur, inquit, im\bulentam fi\cM mihi 

Istdm hiben\ti ? Ldniger | contra timena : 

Qui p6ssum, quae\8o,f'dcere qudd \ quereris, htpet^ 

A te decur\rit dd meds \ haustHs liquor 

Repulsus il\le veritd\tis viribus 

Ante hds sex men\ses m'ale, ait, di\xistl mihi. 
Respdndit d\gnus : e'quidem nd\tus ndn eratn. 
Pater herade' t^\us^ inquit, m'die\dixit mihi. 

Atque itd corrS\ptum I'acerat in\justd nece. 

6. The dactylic verse most commonly employed is the 
dactylic hexameter, also called the heroic verse, being 
used principally in heroic epics, a^r the example of 
Homer. 

It consists of six feet or dactyls, the last of which, how- 
ever, is shortened by one syllable. In the first four places 
a spondee may stand, but it rarely occurs in the fifth, be- 
cause such a verse (called spondiacus) would sound rather 
heavy. ^ 

The scheme, therefore, stands thus : 

7. In this verse we have to pay particular attention to 
its incision or caesura. A caesura is the interruption of 
the rhythm by the end of a word. For, as in reading we 
make a pause at the end of a word in order to be under- 
stood, there arises a sort of opposition between the cLQtL&^ 
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and the rhythm, which is removed in good reading bj 
making a short pause on account of the sense, but taking 
up, at the same time, the interrupted rhythm. An hex- 
ameter may have many caesurae, e. g., 

Donee erisjelix, multas numerahia amicos, 

where the end of the words is throughout at variance vnth 
the end of the feet ; but one caesura in the middle of the 
line is necessary, in order to divide the verse, which would 
otherwise be too long, into two Halves. It occurs either 
in the third foot after the arsis, and is called penihemimeres 
(Trev$rifiiiiep7ig)f because five half feet have preceded it ; 
or in the fourth, likewise afber the arsis, and is called 
hephthemimeres {k<t>6i]fiiiJtep7ig). The former is by far the 
most frequent, e. g., in the following verses of Ovid, where 
all the caesurae are penthemimores, vdth the exception 
of one. 

Silva vetus stahat, \\ nulla violata securi. 
Est gpecus in medio, I virgis ac vimine densus, 
EfficieTis humilem || lapidum compagibus arcum^ 
Uheribus fecundus aquis. [| Hoc conditu* antro 
Mariius anguis erat, \\ cristis praesignis et auro, 
Igne micant oculi, || corpus tumet omne veneno, 
Tresqtte vibrant linguae, \\ triplici stant ordine dentes^ 

In determining the principal caesura of an hexameter, we 
are assisted by the punctuation, which the poets usually 
make to coincide with the principal caesura, if it does not 
coincide with the end of the verse. 

8. Next to the hexameter, the pentameter is the most 
common dactylic verse. It has its name from the five 
complete -feet which it appears to contain, for of the six 
dactyls, the third and sixth are imperfect, and consist only 
of two halves each. 

There is always a caesura afler the third Arsis, and the 
pause there consists of two Morae. In the second half 
of the verse, the place of the dactyls can not be supplied 
by spondees as in the first. This verse is employed most 
frequently with an hexameter preceding it, and these two 
verses together are called a distich, e. g., 

JLrtihus ingenuis, \ quarum tihi maxima cura est^ 
Pectora mollescunt^ [ asperitaaque fugit. 
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QBNDBHS DBTSaUINBD BY SITFFIXBS. 



'; . Tbb following suffixes produce masculine nouns. Thej 
"Bre arranged alphabetic ally, according to their last let- 
!ter8. . 



ana.. 


*J;|"' 


""'""'«■"' 


=,- 


E.«l.h 


l.J«,.od 


Jt.,1.1.- 






inii.*ho-i. 




Inliibii, 


nic*-o, 


loll.billnt. 


«■ 






fUti, 


ihiu, 




Bilur. 


s- 










im^-lc' 


K«. 






'^. 




iJr^' 


-Sirl^id, 


n<K 


«rf* 




rfr. 








tV--- 








pi»y. 


™o. 


pliT- 








fl«- 




fiiv-i«, 


ri..r. 


«^■^t 








.wlu. 


tm-tlf. 




Iiuiif ■ 
























^i'-;«, 




^,t.- 






au. 


cut, "ig. 


m/Iiro, 


p[«D;b..b.r.. 


w. 






Ig", 


depnu, 


Uffa.«, 


J.p«y. 


k, - 






HA!, 


fe>r. 


i'-ir. 


h.i. 


s.-. 




mlsoho-l. 


ira. 


plough, 






w.t ■• 


«rh.: 




audi. 






hHrii.^:. 



Iff perhftiHT bt niuid«nd u 
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FEMININE SUFFIXES. 



Scffix 


Added 
to 


OiTM a aubtft 
mMkning. 


Tbns 
from 


KdrIMi 


Is derived 


Jlngikh. 


a, 


verbs. 


act. 


/««r. 


fly. 


fug-*. 


flight. 


>•) 


subst.. 


collective. 


fdmilo, 


slave, 


fOndl-ia, 


family.* 


>*« 


people. 


a country. 


Gallot 


a Gaul, 


Gnll-ia, 


6allia.t 


iA» 


adj., 


quality. 


misirOf 


wretched, 


ndsir-iOf 


wretchedness. 


Itia, 


adj.. 


quality. 


OmicOf 


friendly, 


dmAc-UiOf 


friendship. 


«la. 


verbs, 


act. 


guir. 


complvn, 


guir-ila. 


complaint. 


«la. 


sabst., 


sUte. 


client. 


vassal, 


client-ilay 


vassalage. 


tela, 


verbs, 


act. 


tue, 


protect, 


tA-tUa, 


protection. 


aia, 










tab-aUh 


plank. 


ma, 


verbs. 


act. 


/«. 


speak, 


fd-ma. 


report. 


Ina, 






pAte, 


lie-sprtad. 


pOt'ltia, 


dish. 






Ina, 


male. 


female. 


rig. 


lung, 
rush, 


rig-ina. 


queen. 


Ina, 


verbs, 


act. 


rtt. 


rw-fna. 


down-fall. 


bra. 


verbs. 




I4ie, 


lie- hid, 


lati'bra, 


hiding-place. 




«ra. 






p&tt. 


be-spread, 


pdi-ira. 


bowl. 






Qra, 


verbs. 


act. 


f^^ 


model, 


fi^*ra, 


shape. 


tOra, 


verbs. 


act. 


PVt 


paint, 
uve, 


pw-tirof 


£?r"*- 


^ 


verbs. 


act. 


viv. 


^•ta. 


^ X 


adj.. 


quality. 


iflvAM, 


young, 


juvefi-ta. 


youth. ' 


trie,* 


verbs, 


female. 


•?i 


conquer. 


vic-trie,t 


conqueress. 


©f 


verbs, 


act. 


/M. 


trust. 


fid-e,Si 


faith. 


ie, 


verbs, 


state. 


/ac, 


make. 


f&c-ie. 


form. 


itie, 


adj., 


quality. 


trisH, 


>ad, 


trist-Uie, 


sadness. 


ti. 


verbs. 


act. 


mdr. 


die, 


mor-t, mor-tit 


death. 


d5n, 


verbs? 


quality. 


thdce. 


be-sweet, 


daZciHttii, 


sweetness. 


gdn, 


verbs? 


act. 


*n. 


rise. 


*rt-^*», 


origin. 


tnddn. 


adj., 


quality. 


longo. 


long, 


longi-tuddn, 


length. 


iOn, 
tiOn, 

tat,^ 


verbs, 
verbs, 
noans, 


act. 
act. 
quality. 


Mna, 

<flc, 

civt. 


think, 
speak, 
citizen, 


mc'tiim, 
civf-M^ 


opinion. 

speaking. 

citizenship. 


tat,« 


nouns, 


quality. 


servo. 


slave. 


#ertfi-<«U. 


slavery. 



* Literally, a glave-ftmg. 

t This, perhaps, stnctly means the whole people, and is thus a collective, like f»> 
roilia. The plural Galli, on the other hand, sometimes means the comUty. 

t Or trid ; this is, perhaps, an adjective. 

II Observe the change of quantity. 

^ These suffixes, which are nearly the sama, also denote collectives: as, cMtitt, '• 
all the citizens, the state ; /ftvsxMtt, eitiier fov^ ptriad ^ K/e, or youOi, yom^. 



NEUTER SUFFIXES. 



Sutb. 




»=r'l s: 


ED(L.h 


i.j,ri™i 


Kp,LaL. 


li'o, 

baloit 

hMn,t 

In.', 
b'rit 
c'ro,) 

u"' 
hi, 

■nu, 

sr 


s 

t«rhi, 

i 

lerl.., 

orlit,' 
Irb.,' 


plice, <tc. 
Ihiag dose. 




i 

bontT' 

^' 
nA, ' 

■i, ' 
.iiu;l>, 
go. 

■;;.., 




loy. 

0711I p™ei. 

onle! 
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